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WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 429, 
House Office Building, the Honorable Car] Elliott (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor will please come to order. 

The subcommittee will hear testimony today on H. R. 3541 by 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, and related bills, H. R. 1089 by Mr. 
Celler, H. R. 1945 and H. R. 4514 by Mr. Kearns, H. R. 6374 by Mr. 
eee H. R. 6642 by Mrs. Green, and H. R. 7606 by Mr. 

Oowell. 

These bills propose to establish in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

Without objection, the bills will be made a part of the record at 
this point in the order in which I listed them. 

I would like to ask the clerk to the subcommittee if my list is cor- 
rect in that it shows H. R. 1945 and H. R. 4514 are both by Mr. 
Kearns; is that correct? 

The Cierx. That is correct. 

(The bills referred to follow :) 


[H. R. 3541, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares, 
and it is the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(1) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative; 

(2) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest ; 

(3) that as workdays shorten and life expectancy lengthens, the arts will 
play an ever more important role in the lives of our citizens; and 

(4) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the United 
States Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) (1) There is hereby established, in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be 
composed of twenty-four members appointed by the President, from among 
private citizens of the United States who are widely recognized for their knowl- 
edge of or experience or profound interest in, one or more of the arts. Twenty- 
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one of such members shall be representative of the following seven major art 
fields and each of the seven art fields shall have at least two representatives: 
Music; drama and dance; literature, architecture and allied arts; painting, 
sculpture, graphic and craft arts, and photography; motion pictures; and radio 
and television; and three members shall be persons who have been or are asso- 
ciated with organizations or institutions engaged in preserving, displaying, or 
advancing the arts, or promoting the creation or understanding of the arts. 
In making such appointments the President shall give due consideration to a 
balance of representation from the seven major art fields, appropriate to the 
activities of the Commission. 

(2) The term of office of each member of the Commission shall be six years, 
except that the terms of one-third of the members first appointed shall be two 
years, that of one-third shall be four years, and that of one-third shall be six 
years. No member of the Commission shall be eligible for reappointment during 
a two-year period following the expiration of his term. The terms of office shall 
begin for the first members of the Commission on January 1, 1958. 

(3) The Commission shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”), 
but not often less than twice each calendar year. The President shall from time 
to time designate a member of the Commission to be Chairman. 

(b) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Commis- 
sion, its executive secretary, and members of its special committees with neces- 
sary secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. (a) A major duty of the Commission shall be to recommend ways to 
maintain and increase the cultural resources of the United States. A primary 
purpose of the Commission is to propose methods to encourage private initiative 
in the arts and its cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments or 
agencies to foster artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the arts both 
nationally and internationally in the best interests of our country, and to stimu- 
late greater appreciation of the arts by our citizens. 

(b) To these ends the Commission shall undertake studies of and make recom- 
mendations relating to appropriate methods, consistent with the policy set forth 
in the first section of this Act, for encouraging creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts and participation in and appreciation of the arts. 
The Commission shall make recommendations in writing to the Secretary with 
respect to such studies; and the Secretary shall transmit such recommendations, 
together with his comments thereon, to the President and the Congress. In the 
selection of subjects to be studied and in the formulation of recommendations, 
the Commission may obtain the advice of any interested and qualified persons 
and organizations. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Commission, while attending meetings of the Commis- 
sion or while engaged in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compen- 
sation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, 
and shall be paid travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission appointed under this Act, and 
any other person appointed, employed, or utilized in an advisory or consultative 
sapacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with respect to such appointment, 
employment, or utilization, from the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code, except as otherwise specified in subsection 
(b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) the negotiation or 
execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or (C) 
the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or other 
arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person or any 
corporation, joint-stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other busi- 
ness entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has any 
direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further pe- 
riod of two years after the termination thereof, extend to the prosecution or 
participation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or uti- 
lized, of any claim against the Government involving any individual contract 
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or other arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the 
appointee had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, em- 
ployment, or utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assist- 
ance. Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts. 


[H. R. 1089, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
it to be the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(a) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative ; 

(b) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest ; and 

(c) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the 
United States Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (hereinafter in 
this Act referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be composed 
of twenty-one members appointed by the President from among private citi- 
zens of the United States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of 
or experience in, or for their profound interest in, one or more of the arts. Mem- 
bers of the Commission shall serve at the pleasure of the President. The Com- 
mission shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (herein referred to as the “Secretary”), but not less often 
than twice each calendar year. The President shall from time to time designate 
a member of the Commission to be Chairman, 

(b) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. Within the limits 
of appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Com- 
mission, its executive secretary, and members of its special committees, neces- 
sary secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall undertake studies of, and make recommenda- 
tions relating to, appropriate methods, consistent with the policies set forth in 
section 1, for encouragement of creative activity in the performance and prac- 
tice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts. Such 
studies shall be conducted by special committees of persons, expert in the field 
of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation with the Com- 
mission. After considering reports on these studies, the Commission shall make 
recommendations in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of subjects to be 
studied and in the formulation of recommendations, the Commission may obtain 
the advice of any interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Commission and members of special committees ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Commission or 
while engaged in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall 
be paid travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by law (5 U. S. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission or of a special committee, ap- 
pointed under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized 
in an advisory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with 
respect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation 
of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except 
as otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 
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(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract 
or other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person 
or any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further period 
of two years after the termination thereof, not extend to the prosecution 
or participation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or 
utilized, of any claim against the Government involving any individual contract 
or other arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the 
appointee had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employ- 
ment, or utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assist- 
ance. Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine 
Arts. 


[H. R. 1945, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and 
declares, and it is the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(1) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative ; 

(2) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest; 

(3) that as workdays shorten and life expectancy lengthens, the arts will 
place an ever more important role in the lives of our citizens; and 

(4) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the 
United States Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the “Council”). The Council shall be composed of twenty- 
four members appointed by the President, from among private citizens of the 
United States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or experience 
or profound interest in, one or more of the arts. Twenty-one of such members 
shall be representative of the following seven major art fields and each of the 
seven art fields shall have at least two representatives: Music, drama, and 
dance; literature; architecture and allied arts; painting, sculpture, graphic and 
eraft arts, and photography; motion pictures; radio and television; and three 
members shall be persons who have been or are associated with organizations 
or institutions engaged in preserving, displaying, or advancing the arts, or pro- 
moting the creation or understanding of the arts. In making such appointments 
the President shall give due consideration to a balance of representation from 
the seven major art fields, appropriate to the activities of the Council. 

The term of office of each member of the Council shall be six years, except 
that the term of one-third of the members first appointed shall be for two years, 
one-third for four years, and one-third for six years. No member of the Coun- 
cil shall be eligible for reappointment during a two-year period following the 
expiration of his term. The terms of office shall begin for the first members of 
the Council on January 1, 1957. 
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The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”), but not 
less often than twice each calendar year. The President shall from time to 
time designate a member of the Council to be Chairman. 

(b) The Council shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary after consultations with the Council. Within the limits of appro- 
priations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Council, its 
executive secretary, and members of its special committees with necessary 
secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. A major duty of the Council shall be to recommend ways to maintain 
and increase the cultural resources of the United States. A primary purpose 
of the Council is to propose methods to encourage private initiative and its 
cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments or agencies to foster 
artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the arts both nationally and 
internationally in the best interests of our country, and to stimulate greater 
appreciation of the arts by our citizens. 

To these ends the Council shall undertake studies of and make recommenda- 
tions relating to, appropriate methods consistent with the policy set forth in 
the first section of this Act, for encouragement of creating activity in the per- 
formance and practice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of 
the arts, Such studies shall be conducted by special committees of persons, 
expert in the field of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the Council, which shall give due consideration to recommendations for 
nomination submitted by the established national organizations in such field of 
art. After considering reports on these studies, the Council shall make recom- 
mendations in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of subjects to be 
studied and in the formulations of recommendations, the Council may obtain the 
advice of any interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Council and members of special committees appointed 
pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Council or while engaged 
in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation at a rate to be 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall be paid travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U. S. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Council or of a special committee, appointed 
under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized in an 
advisory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with re- 
spect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as 
otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or 
other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person or 
any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further period 
of two years after the termination thereof, extend to the prosecution or partici- 
pation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized, of 
any claim against the Government involving any individual contract or other 
arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the appointee 
had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employment, or 
utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assistance. 
Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act of 
Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts. 
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[H. R. 4514, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares, 
and it is the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(1) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative ; 

(2) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation of 
the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest; 

(3) that as workdays shorten and life expectancy lengthens, the arts will 
play an ever more important role in the lives of our citizens; and 

(4) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the 
United States Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) (1) There is hereby established, in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be 
composed of twenty-four members appointed by the President, from among 
private citizens of the United States who are widely recognized for their knowl- 
edge of or experience or profound interest in, one or more of the arts. Twenty- 
one of such members shall be representatives of the following seven major art 
fields and each of the seven art fields shall have at least two representatives: 
Music; drama and dance; literature, architecture and allied arts; painting, sculp- 
ture, graphic and craft arts, and photography; motion pictures; and radio and 
television ; and three members shall be persons who have been or are associated 
with organizations or institutions engaged in preserving, displaying, or advanc- 
ing the arts, or promoting the creation or understanding of the arts. In making 
such appointments the President shall give due consideration to a balance of 
representation from the seven major art fields, appropriate to the activities of 
the Commission. 

(2) The term of office of each member of the Commission shall be six years, 
except that the terms of one-third of the members first appointed shall be two 
years, that of one-third shall be four years, and that of one-third shall be six 
years. No member of the Commission shall be eligible for reappointment during 
a two-year period following the expiration of his term. The terns of office shall 
begin for the first members of the Commission on January 1, 1958. 

(3) The Commission shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary’’), 
but not less often than twice each calendar year. The President shall from 
time to time designate a member of the Commission to be Chairman. 

(b) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Com- 
mission, its executive secretary, and members of its special committees with 
necessary secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. (a) A major duty of the Commission shall be to recommend ways to 
maintain and increase the cultural resources of the United States. A primary 
purpose of the Commission is to propose methods to encourage private initiative 
in the arts and its cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments or 
agencies to foster artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the arts both 
nationally and internationally in the best interests of our country, and to stimu- 
late greater appreciation of the arts by our citizens. 

(b) To these ends the Commission shall undertake studies of and make 
recommendations relating to appropriate methods, consistent with the policy set 
forth in the first section of this Act, for encouraging creative activity in the 
performance and practice of the arts and participation in and appreciation of 
the arts. The Commission shall make recommendations in writing to the Sec- 
retary with respect to such studies; and the Secretary shall transmit such 
recommendations, together with his comments thereon, to the President and 
the Congress. In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the formulation 
of recommendations, the Commission may obtain the advice of any interested 
and qualified persons and organizations. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Commission, while attending meetings of the Commis- 
sion or while engaged in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive com- 
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pensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, 
and shall be paid travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. : 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission appointed under this Act, and any 
other person appointed, employed, or utilized in an advisory or consultative 
capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with respect to such appointment, 
employment, or utilization, from the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, and 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as otherwise specified in 
subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or 
other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person 
or any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further period 
of two years after the termination thereof, extend to the prosecution or partici- 
pation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized, of 
any claim against the Government involving any individual contract or other 
arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the appointee 
had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employment, or 
utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assist- 
ance. Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts. 


[H. R. 6374, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and 
declares it to be the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(a) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative; 

(b) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest ; and 

(c) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for pri- 
vate and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the United 
States Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the “Council’). The Council shall be composed of twenty-one 
members appointed by the President, from among private citizens of the United 
States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or experience in, or 
for their profound interest in, one or more of the arts and who collectively will 
provide an appropriate balance of representation among the major art fields 
including music, drama, dance, literature, architecture and allied arts, painting, 
sculpture, photography, graphic and craft arts, motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision; and the President is requested in the making of such appointments to 
give consideration to such recommendations as may from time to time be sub- 
mitted to him by leading national organizations in these fields. Each member 
of the Council shall hold office for a term of six years, except that (1) any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of 
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such term, and (2) the terms of the members first taking office shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of appointment, seven at the end of the 
second year, seven at the end of the fourth year, and seven at the end of the 
sixth year after the date of appointment. No member of the Council shall be 
eligible for reappointment during the two year period following the expiration 
of his term. The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare (herein referred to as the “Secretary”), 
but not less often than twice each calendar year. The Council shall annually 
elect one of its members to serve as Chairman until the next election. 

(b) The Council shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Council. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Council, 
its executive secretary, and members of its special committees, necessary secre- 
tarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. The Council shall, upon its own initiative or upon request by the Sec- 
retary (who in making his requests shall consider requests submitted to him by 
the heads of other Federal departments or agencies), undertake studies of, and 
make recommendations relating to, appropriate methods, consistent with the 
policies set forth in section 1, for encouragement of creative activity in the 
performance and practice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation 
of the arts. Such studies shall be conducted by special committees of persons, 
expert in the field of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the Council. After considering reports on these studies, the Council shall 
make recommendations in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of subjects 
to be studied and in the formulation of recommendations, the Council may 
obtain the advice of any interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Council, and members of special committees appointed 
pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Council or while engaged 
in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation at a rate to be 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall be paid travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U. S. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Council or of a special committee, appointed 
under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized in an 
advisory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with re- 
spect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as 
otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract 
or other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person 
or any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall, during the 
period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further period 
of two years after the termination thereof, not extend to the prosecution or 
participation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized, 
of any claim against the Government involving any individual contract or other 
arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the appointee 
had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employment, or 
utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assistance. 
Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
. Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine 

rts. 
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[H. R. 6642, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


4 BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares 
it to be the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(a) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, im- 
agination, and individual initiative; 

(b) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest; 
and 

(c) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the 
United States Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the “Council”). The Council shall be composed of twenty-one 
members appointed by the President, from among private citizens of the United 
States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or experience in, or 
for their profound interest in, one or more of the arts and who collectively will 
provide an appropriate balance of representation among the major art fields 
including music, drama, dance, literature, architecture and allied arts, painting, 
sculpture, photography, graphic and craft arts, motion pictures, radio, and 
television; and the President is requested in the making of such appointments 
to give consideration to such recommendations as may from time to time be 
submitted to him by leading national organizations in these fields. Each mem- 
ber of the Council shall hold office for a term of six years, except that (1) any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the teri 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term, and (2) the terms of the members first taking office shall expire, 
as designated by the President at the time of appointment, seven at the end of 
the second year, seven at the end of the fourth year, and seven at the end of the 
sixth year after the date of appointment. No member of the Council shall be 
eligible for reappointment during the two-year period following the expiration 
of his term. The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (herein referred to as the “Secretary”), but 
not less often than twice each calendar year. The Council shall annually elect 
one of its members to serve as Chairman until the next election. 

(b) The Council shall have an executive secretary who shall be anpointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Council. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Council, 
its executive secretary, and members of its special committees, necessary secre- 
tarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. The Council shall, upon its own initiative or upon request by the Secre- 
tary (who in making his requests shall consider requests submitted to him by 
the heads of other Federal departments or agencies), undertake studies of, and 
make recommendations relating to, appropriate methods, consistent with the 
policies set forth in section 1, for encouragement of creative activity in the 
performance and practice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation 
of the arts. Such studies shall be conducted by special committees of persons, 
expert in the field of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the Council. After considering reports on these studies, the Council 
shall make recommendations in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of 
subjects to be studied and in the formulation of recommendations, the Council 
may obtain the advice of any interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Council, and members of special committees appointed 
pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Council or while engaged 
in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation at a rate to 
be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall be paid 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
(5 U. S. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 
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Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Council or of a special committee, appointed 
under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized in an 
advisory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with re- 
spect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except 
as otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract 
or other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of su h person 
or any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further period 
of two years after the termination thereof, not extend to the prosecution 
or participation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, em) loyed, or 
utilized, of any claim against the Government involving any individual contract 
or other arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the 
appointee had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employ- 
ment, or utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated tc the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic ass:stance. 
Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts. 


{H. R. 7606, 85th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Congress hereby finds and declares, 
and it is the policy of the Congress in enacting this Act— 

(1) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative; 

(2) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation of 
the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest; 

(3) that as workdays shorten and life expectancy lengthens, the arts will 
play an ever more important role in the lives of our citizens; and 

(4) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the United 
States Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) (1) There is hereby established, in the Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare, a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the “Commission”). The Commission shall be com- 
posed of twenty-four members appointed by the President, from among private 
citizens of the United States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of 
of experience or profound interest in, one or more of the arts. Twenty-one of 
such members shall be representative of the following seven major art fields and 
each of the seven art fields shall have at least two representatives: Music; drama 
and dance; literature, architecture and allied arts; painting, sculpture. graphic 
and craft arts, and photography ; motion pictures; and radio and television; and 
three members shall be persons who have been or are associated with organiza- 
tions or institutions engaged in preserving, displaying, or advancing the arts, 
or promoting the creation or understanding of the arts. In making such appoint- 
ments the President shall give due consideration to a balance of representation 
from the seven major art fields, appropriate to the activities of the Commission. 

(2) The term of office of each member of the Commission shall be six vears, 
except that the terms of one-third of the members first appointed shall he two 
years, that of one-third shall be four years, and that of one-third shall be six 
years. No member of the Commission shall be eligible for reappointment during 
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a two-year period following the expiration of his term. The terms of office shall 
begin for the first members of the Commission on January 1, 1958. 

(3) The CommissiOn.shall-meet at. the call of the Chairman or, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary”), 
but not less often than twice each calendar year. The President shall from time 
to time designate a member of the Commission to be Chairman. 

(b) The Commission shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Commission. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Commis- 
sion, its executive secretary, and members of its special committees with neces- 
sary secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. (a) A major duty of the Commission shall be to recommend ways to 
maintain and increase the cultural resources of the United States. A primary 
purpose of the Commission is to propose methods to encourage private initiative 
in the arts and its cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments or 
agencies to foster artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the arts both 
nationally and internationally in the best interests of our country, and to stimu- 
late greater appreciation of the arts by our citizens. 

(b) To these ends the Commission shall undertake studies of und make 
recommendations relating to appropriate methods, consistent with the policy set 
forth in the first section of this Act, for encouraging creative activity in the 
performance and practice of the arts and participation in and appreciation of 
the arts. The Commission shall make recommendations in writing to the Secre- 
tary with respect to such studies; and the Secretary shall transmit such recom- 
mendations, together with his comments thereon, to the President and the Con- 
gress. In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the formulation of recom- 
mendations, the Commission may obtain the advice of any interested and quali- 
fied persons and organizations. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Commission, while attending meetings of the Com- 
mission or while engaged in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, 
and shall be paid travel expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U. S. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Commission appointed under this Act, and any 
other person appointed, employed, or utilized in an advisory or consultative 
sapacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with respect to such appointment, 
employment, or utilization, from the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 
of title 18 of the United States Code, except as otherwise specified in subsection 
(b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) the negotiation or 
execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or (C) 
the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or other 
arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person or any 
corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other business 
entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has any direct 
or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further 
period of two years after the termination thereof, extend to the prosecution or 
participation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or util- 
ized, of any claim against the Government involving any individual contract 
or other arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the 
appointee had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employ- 
ment, or utilization. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographie assistance. 
Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act of 
Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts. 


Mr. Exwiorr. Our first witness today is the Honorable Frank 
Thompson, a Representative in Congress from the State of New Jer- 
sey, and the author of H. R. 3541. 
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At this point I would like to say that this subcommittee has pend- 
ing before it considerably in excess of 100 bills. We are doing our 
best to hear the legislation, or hear about the legislation, proposed by 
these bills. 

We have held considerable hearings on the bills pertaining to the 
control and diminution of juvenile delinquency. We have heard to 
date about two bills to amend the vocational rehabilitation statute. 
We have heard evidence regarding St. Elizabeths Hospital in con- 
nection with a bill by Mr. Judd, and we have many, many other sub- 
jects that we desire to get to as soon as possible. 

For instance, we want to hold hearings on the general field of 
scholarships, and I would hope that we may be able to get into that 
subject certainly before the month of July is over. 

Congressman Thompson of New Jersey is a member of the full 
Committee on Education and Labor, and he has diligently pursued 
and advocated his bill, H. R. 3541. His interest in the matter has 
made it possible for us to have these hearings, or to start these hear- 
ings, this morning on his bill, and related bills. 

I would like to say, Mr. Thompson, that we are happy to have you 
and we want you to proceed to give your testimony in any manner that 
you desire to do. 

We are happy to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. THompson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate your kind remarks, and your many kindnesses, and I am delighted 
that this subcommittee has decided to hold hearings on this legisla- 
tion to establish a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

Two of your members, Congresswoman Green of Oregon and Con- 
gressman Wainwright of New York, have introduced ‘similar legis- 
lation. The legisl: ition was recommended to the C iongress by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his budget message of January 16, 1957, and 
in his message on the state of the Union on January 6, 1955, the Presi- 
dent told Congress, and I quote: 

In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and apprecia- 
tion. 

Under the brilliant leadership of former Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York, and with the loyal cooperation and support of 
Senator Alex: ae Smith of New Jersey, the Senate passed this legis- 
lation last year. The legislation came over to us and was considered 
by the full C maiden of Education and Labor after rather extensive 
hearings held by the Metcalf subcommittee of this committee. I had 
the honor at that time of being a member of that subcommittee. The 
full committee tabled the legislation by a vote of 16-7. My feeling 
is that if it had not come at the end of the session, as it did, it would 
have turned out differently. 
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I would like, first, to outline briefly what my bill, H. R. 3541, pro- 
vides. 

Section 1 of the bill sets forth the declaration and findings of the 
Congress that it is the policy of the Congress to encourage and stimu- 
late interest and activity in all fields of the arts and that. this is an 
appropriate matter of concern for the United States Government. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me interrupt you right there, Congressman 
Thompson, and ask you this question : 

What has the Government of the United States done in this field 
before? Have we done anything? 

Mr. THompson. We have not done anything specifically in this 
field, Mr. Chairman, but since the founding of the Republic, the Gov- 
ernment has evinced an interest in the arts. 

Going back to Thomas Jefferson, when he became President he 
brought a remarkably well-equipped mind to Washington. He was, 
in addition to being a great statesman, a writer, and he was an archi- 
tect of no mean talent, as anyone who has seen Monticello realizes. 
He had various interests. It fell upon him as a matter of fact to 
complete the Capitol and he went outside the Government and brought 
someone in to design the beautiful Capitol which we have today. 

The Government over the years has taken an interest in the arts, 
but only recently has it given official cognizance to the arts. The 
American National Theater Academy, known as ANTA, is the only 
group of performing artists which has a congressional charter, and 
that is of recent vintage. Only last year legislation, which I had 
introduced to grant the National Music Council a charter, was adopted 
by the Congress and signed by the President. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When did ANTA get its charter? 

Mr. Tuompson. In 1935, I believe. 

The history of the Government’s participation in arts on a more or 
less subsidy basis, is different than is contemplated here. 

In WPA days it is well known we were active in many fields of 
the arts, and were singularly successful in some of them. Then re- 
cently President Eisenhower, I think-to his credit, and to my mind 
it is one of the things which will mark his administration in his- 
tory—one of the good things, although there is a paucity of them in 
my opinion, but this is one of the good things—he established what is 
known as the President’s Emergency Fund for the International Ex- 
change of Culture between the United States and foreign countries. 

The 84th Congress adopted what is known now as the Humphrey- 
Thompson Act, authored by Senator Humphrey of Minnesota and 
myself, to make this program permanent. So, we have now not an 
emergency fund, but a permanent law created to encourage the ex- 
change of culture throughout the world by the United States. 

There is nothing new about governments being interested in the arts, 
but, as I have implied, we are a little bit late in getting to it, I think, 
and this is a first and extremely important step. 

I might say, too, Mr. Chairman and members of the committe, that 
the report to President Eisenhower made in 1953, on the activities 
of the Government in the arts covers some 141 pages. There are a 
multitude of art activities in the Government, an amazing number of 
them, but to date they have had no real direction. 
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There has been no formation, as President Eisenhower suggested, of 
a commission—and I emphasize the word “commission” because that is 
what the President called for—and some of this legislation, not mine, 
calls for a council. So, we feel there is a great need for this right 
now, late though it may be. 

I think that this legislation will do a great deal to accomplish this 
by the creation of a body to pull the strings together throughout this 
great big Government of ours, so that there will be some continuity 
and some real sense of purpose and sense of direction to the activities 
of the Government in the arts. 

That is the real purpose of this legislation. 

Section 2 of the act, in order to accomplish those objectives, estab- 
lishes in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts to be composed of 24 members ap- 
pointed by the President, who will be appointed as widely recognized 
for their knowledge, experience, and interest in the arts. Two mem- 
bers are to be selected from each of the 7 major art fields which em- 
brace all of the art fields such as music, drama, and the dance, litera- 
ture, architecture, painting, sculpture, and the graphic arts, photog- 
raphy, motion pictures, radio and television, and 3 members at large 
to be selected for their general interest in the arts. These three mem- 
bers do not have to be persons of any particular competence in any one 
of the fields, but people who have evinced a great interest in the arts 
such as the chairman of the board of directors of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, or the chairman of the board of directors of the Metro- 
politan Museum, or something like that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is the difference with respect to the Commis- 
sion that your bill would provide, and the Council that some of the 
other bills would provide? 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, my bill calls for 24 members. As I said, at 
least 2 from each of the 7 fields, but all 21 from the 7 fields plus 3 
members at large. 

The administration’s present proposal—and I emphasize “present,” 
because I might say that my bill 1s based with very minor changes 
upon legislation which passed the Senate last year with bipartisan 
support, and with administration support, and passed unanimously. 
I have changed it in only very minor detail. 

The so called Council as proposed by Mr. Wainwright, and I think 
it is in Mrs. Green’s bill, and some others, would be made up of 21, as 
TI said. from the same 7 fields, Mr. Chairman, but would not have 
to be chosen from any 1 of those fields. 

Mr. Exuiorr. In other words, your bill provides that 3 of the 21, 
or 3 of the 24, would be selected from each of the 7 fields of art ? 

Mr. THompson. A minimum of 2 from each, sir, but the whole 21 
from those 7 fields. 

Mr. Exxtotr. From the seven fields? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir; thereby giving greater latitude and dis- 
cretion to the President. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is this the type of thing where there ought to be any 
geographic distribution of membership ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would think not, sir, but I think that a geographic 
distribution would almost inevitably be had by the appointment of 
21 or 24. I think that it would be unnecessary to require a geographic 
distribution. 
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Mr. Exuiorr. I have forgotten, Mr. Thompson, what happened, 
for the minute. : 

Last year did we report the bill? Did this committee report this 
bill? 

Mr. THomrson. This committee tabled the bill. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. It tabled the bill? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes, sir, by a vote of 16 to 7. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. But it did pass the Senate ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Unanimously. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And your bill is very similar to the bill which did pass 
the Senate ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. It is exactly the same, except in very minor detail. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you for the record furnish us at a later date, 
if it would be more convenient to do so, the exact differences in the 
bill which passed the Senate and the bill that you propose now? 

Mr. Tuompson. I shall. I shall also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude along with my statement a copy of the report on the Senate 
bill and a copy of the hearings which will be of great interest to this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you include also a copy of the Senate bill that 
passed, when you get these things together ? 

Mr. Tompson. I shall, yes, sir. 

(The matters referred to appear at end of witness’ testimony :) 

Mr. Tuomrson. The principal differences, I might say, are that 
I use the word “Commission” as did the President in his original 
request. I provide otherwise only technical language except in one 
réspect, and I am not sure but what this should be changed: My 
present bill says that the Commission shall make recommendations 
in writing to the Secretary with respect to their studies and the Sec- 
retary shall transmit such recommendations, together with his com- 
ments thereon, to the President and to the Congress. 

This might be viewed as restrictive or unnecessary. I am willing 
for my own part to state that I have no marriage with this language. 
I added it because I think that if the Federal Advisory Commission 
is to be set up under the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, that the Secretary should from time to time 
make known the activities of that Commission to the President and 
to the Congress in the exact same manner as does the Commission on 
Fine Arts, which was established in 1910. 

This was not included with the view of having Congress approve 
the annual report, or even for the Congress to view it, necessarily, 
because inherently we have that right anyway. It was done simply 
to be sure that there would be no “pigeonholing of their reports in 
circumstances conceivable, but now not existing. 

My bill goes on to set the terms of service on the Commission at 
6 years on a staggered basis, so that one-third of the membership is 
rotated each 2 years. 

My bill provides also that we have the opportunity to have the best 
available minds over the period of years available to us and that a 
member of the Commission shall not be reappointed within 2 years 
of the expiration of his term. 

In other words, he should have to go out for a term and then be 
replaced by someone else. 
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The legislation provides that the Commission is to meet at the call 
of the Chairman, or the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, but not less than twice a year. The Chair- 
man of the Commission will be designated by the President. That 
is a minor change from the Senate version of last year, which I felt 
was somewhat restrictive. 

The executive secretary of the Commission will be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
after consulting with the Commission. Now, here we have, I think, 
a substantial difference in approach between | my legislation and the 
legislation currently being sponsored by the administration. I might 
say that I do not know how long we can go on compromising a situa- 
tion. The Senate bill which was passed unanimously last year was a 
compromise between the original administration approach to this 
thing and the approach of Senators Lehman, Douglas, Ives, and 
others. 

The original administration approach was pnemeree in legislation 
introduced by our distinguished senior Senator, Senator Smith of New 
Jersey. The other legislation was introduced be Senator Lehman 
and others. In the debate ; in the Senate on the passage of the Senate 
bill, Senator Smith commended the legislation and ‘commended the 
compromise and pointed out that there was a compromise and that he 
was delighted with it. With that in mind, I changed my original 
approach this year and, lo and behold, I was surpr ised that the admin- 
istration changed its. If we compromise here this year, and it goes 
to the Senate, they might want to compromise next year. So I think 
that somehow or other the best of both bills should be adopted, and 
should be passed without further what I would call fum-dum-diddlin’ 
around. 

The administration legislation has in it something which I con- 
sider and which the subcommittee, chaired by our fr iend and colleague, 
Mr. Metcalf, considered last year "objectionable i in that it vests, in our 
opinion, entirely too much power in the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The practical effect of the legis- 
lation would be to create a commission which would meet from time 
to time, but which would be, if indeed active at all, completely sub- 
servient to the Secretary’s ideas on the subject, because that legislation 

calls for the appointment of subcommittees by the Secretary after 
consultation with the Council, as they call it, but with no right of the 
Council to intervene or to veto the Secretary’s suggestions. 

These subcommittees would then go out and look at various fields, 
but would then report back to the Secretary of HEW, who would, in 
effect, use the reports as he or she pleased. This, I think, bypasses 
the essential purpose of a 24- or a 21-, if you please, member Council 
or Commission, which presumably coald be effective enough in its 
own right with its own distinguished members to pursue these activi- 
ties. E see no need to superimpose on the Commission subcommittees 
appointed by the Secretary. 

I might point out, too, that the administration legislation provides 
that not only the members of the Counc il, but of the sube ommittees, 
could draw $50 per diem, and this is not a great deal of money, and 
might not even be enough for such distinguished people, but there is 
no limitation on the number of subcommittees, on the size of them, 
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or on their activities, and I think for that additional reason they 
are superfluous. 

Now, I might emphasize a point: I have worked very closely with 
Congressman Wainwright on this general subject, and although he is 
unable to be here today, I am sure that he wall agree if he were that 
our purposes are identical. Our approach is slightly different. 
Mrs. Green, who is here, has displayed a great interest in this matter, 
and has precisely the same purpose, I am sure, as I do even though her 
legislation parallels more the Wainwright approach, or the adminis- 
tration approach. 

We feel that this is important enough that if there are persuasive 
reasons why sections from one bill as distinguished from the other 
are superior, that they should be adopted and put into legislation 
which is finally enacted. I cannot emphasize too strongly my feelin 
that the legislation must almost of necessity be passed this year i 
we are going to get on with the project. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. I would like to ask the gentleman from New Jersey 
this question: Have you looked at the other bills sufficiently closely so 
that you could compare them with your bill? You have told us that 
your bill, H. R. 3541, is for all practical purposes a bill which passed 
the Senate last year, and you have told us that Mr. Wainwright’s bill 
is the administration approach. Where do these other bills fit into 
the picture? Are any of them identical with yours ! 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Extiorr. And are any others identical with Mr. Wainwright’s 
bill, so I will have in my own mind the classification of the legislation ? 

Mr. THompson. I can give that to you now, sir. 

Mr. Exurorr. All right. 

Mr. THompson. Congressman Celler’s bill embodies the original 
Lehman approach. I do not know who the author of H. R. 1945 is. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The author of that bill is Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. THomeson. Yes. Congressman Kearns’ H. R. 1945 is the 
original administration approach. His 4514 is identical with m 
H. R. 3541. Mr. Wainwright’s bill and Mrs. Green’s bill are identical, 
and represent the current administration approach. Mr. Powell’s 
bill, H. R. 7606, is identical with mine. Therefore, as a matter of 
fact, there are 3 bills before us—that is, 3 types: the original approach 
of both the administration and Senator Lehman, as reflected by the 
bills of Mr. Celler and Mr. Kearns; the present approach of myself, 
and my colleagues in the Senate, and the administration is represented 
by Mrs. Green and Mr. Wainwright’s legislation. 

The distinctions between the bills are relatively simple, Mr. Chair- 
man. Starting from the beginning, our purpose is identical. The 
first difference occurs in section 2, where the administration approach 
calls for a 21-member Council. My bill calls for a 24-member Com- 
mission as originally advocated by the President; that is, a Commis- 
sion composed of representatives from the seven major fields of art. 
The seven major fields of art in each piece of legislation are identical. 

Mr. Extiorr. Now, Mr. Thompson, let me ask you this question: 
Naturally, I regret that I must display my ignorance in the presence 
of one so learned in this field, but I would Tike to ask this question for 
my own benefit, and for the record: Do these fields of the arts which 
you mention in your bill in section 2, namely, music, drama and dance, 
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literature, achitecture and allied arts, painting, sculpture and graphic 
arts, photography, motion pictures, radio and television, constitute all 
the various classes of the arts? Is that a pretty definitive list of the 
arts? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir; I know of none excluded. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So your approach would be to get from each of these 
groupings at least two members on the Commission which you set up 
and in so doing get representation of all the arts on the Commission ? 

Mr. THompson. That is correct, sir, and I consider that it is the 
only way of ensuring that all would be properly represented. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that this particular phase of the prob- 
lem developed from hearings held by both the House and the Senate 
from recommendations made by true experts in the field who wanted 
guaranties in the legislation that this provision would be included. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What would be the job of the Executive Secretary 
under your bill, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, the Executive Secretary would be the work- 
ing level person who would coordinate the activities of the Commis- 
sion and the Secretary in its entire scope. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Do you have any suggestion as to what the reasonable 
cost of this legislation might be? I realize that is a hard question to 
answer, but I thought, maybe, in some of your studies you might have 
arrived at what it would reasonably cost. 

Mr. Tuompson. The costs, since the Commission would be assigned 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for house- 
keeping purposes, would be in my opinion quite modest, and I would 
say at the outside, $35,000 to $50,000 a year, at the most. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Do you think $35,000 to $50,000 a year would cover 
the costs of this legislation ? 

Mr. THompson. Most generously. 

Mr. Extorr. Do you think that would be true year after year ? 

Mr. THompson. I do. I might point out that the administration has 
a top of $50,000 in its estimate. 

Mr. Extorr. Section 3 (a) of your bill, Mr. Thompson, says: 

A major duty of the Commission shall be to recommend ways to maintain and 
increase the cultural resources of the United States. 

Would you care to comment upon that sentence? What do you have 
in mind? 

Mr. THompson. We have in mind the Federal Government’s taking 
cognizance to a greater extent of the fact that in the United States 
we do have a culture besides a love of automobiles, bath tubs, television 
sets, and so on; for the Commission to cooperate with the State and 
local governments in their art programs, for the Federal Government 
to draw together the art activities of the Federal Government, which 
are multitudinous and to give them the dignity which they have long 
deserved and have not yet had. This legislation does not include 
any question, although it does not exclude it, of a Government subsidy 
of the arts. 

Mr. Exiorr. But when you talk about a drawing together you have 
no idea of any Government domination or control of the arts. 

Mr. THompson. Indeed not; quite the opposite. I think that this 
legislation has an absolute lack of any possibility of that in it. I 
have in mind such things as this: Throughout the United States today 
the Federal Government is constructing buildings, all sorts of build- 
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ings, post offices, and so on, under lease-purchase at the present time, 
but nevertheless we are always constructing buildings. Some of them 
are nothing less than horrors. It is not inconceivable at the moment, 
for instance, for the Post Office Department to go to Williamsburg, 
Va., where millions and millions of dollars have been spent to pre- 
serve the cultural background of that beautiful city as reflected in 
its architecture which is fairly uniform except a couple of recent in- 
novations which are isolated, and put up a brick, glass, and aluminum 
post-office building completely devoid of any decorative art, com- 
pletely out of keeping with the spirit of the community as reflected 
by the architecture of the community. The Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts would serve as an advisory body to all of the 
branches of Government. 

I might add parenthetically, to safeguard against what they are 
doing now I have, along with Mr. Reuss, a specific bit of legislation 
before our friend and colleague, Mr. Jones of Alabama, to make sure 
that this cannot happen, but this would be the coordinating agency. 
The Fine Arts Commission established in 1910 was created specifically 
as the guardian of the L’Enfant plan. 

Mr. Ewniorr. For the Capital City, Washington. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. It hascharge of buildings, monuments, parks, 
bridges, tunnels, and so on, in the Capital City—a very fine and dis- 
tinguished body, lacking perhaps in appreciation of the performing 
arts, and s on, which’should enter more than they do into its con- 
siderations, but nevertheless a very fine body, the Chairman of which is 
the Honorable David Finley. Mr. Finley, I might say, was Mr. 
Mellon’s confidante and adviser and has written 3 or 4 interesting books 
which I commend to the chairman’s attention. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I notice he has written a report on this bill, too, I 
believe. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; Mr. Finley has. 

Mr. Exxiorr. David E. Finley ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; that is the gentleman. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Chairman of the Commission on Fine Arts. Yes; we 
have from him a report on this bill under date of June 13, 1957. 

Mr. Tuompson. If I might add on that point, Mr. Chairman, in the 
third paragraph of Mr. Finley’s report he says: 

The members of the Commission on Fine Arts have asked me to state that they 
believe that enactment of legislation of this type and establishment of the Advis- 
ory Council as proposed in this legislation can be of assistance to the work of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare especially as regards the 
Office of Education. 

He expresses appreciation for H. R. 6374 particularly because he 
likes the so-called smaller working committees, to which I object. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In the second sentence on page 4, line 2, the middle of 

the line, of your bill, Mr. Thompson, we have this statement: 
A primary purpose of the Commission is to propose methods to encourage private 
initiative in the arts and its cooperation with local, State, and Federal depart- 
ments or agencies to foster artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the 
arts both nationally and internationally in the best interests of our country, and 
to stimulate greater appreciation of the arts by our citizens. 

It would seem to me that we have 3 or 4 ideas embodied in that sen- 
tence and I would like to have your comment upon what power that 
sentence might give the Commission which you seek to set up. 
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Mr. TxHompson. I think it would give the Commission advisory 
power only. It is conceivable, for instance, that if I were a member 
of the Commission I would try to have the Commission recommend. 
that the Federal Government promote interest in the arts by the 
establishment of scholarships in these particular fields, and so on. It 
is a general statement, deliberately so. It is devoid of any specific 
power beyond the power of recommendation. 

I would hope, for instance, that in the activities of the United States 
Information Agency, which coordinates our worldwide cultural 
exchange program, which is to date being used as a propaganda device, 
a little bit too much so perhaps, but nevertheless is being so used, this 
body would certainly be a great assistance to them in determining what 
types of music, art, the performing arts, and so on, would be sent 
> nt It could give assistance to the States by way of advising 
them in their projected programs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is the power of this Commission advisory even as it 
relates to Government activities within the field of the arts? Maybe 
I am not making myself clear, but to go back to your illustration about 
the post offices, if we had this Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts, if it were set up under this bill and were in operation, would 
Uncle Sam or would the United States Post Office Department neces- 
sarily confer with this Commission before it got ready to build a post 
office, say, at Williamsburg ? 

Mr. Tuompson. It would not. This is purely advisory. It is 
hoped, of course, that they would have the good judgment to do so, but 
there is no requirement that they would. 

Mr. Exxiorr. There is no requirement that this Commission have 
any power of decision over any matter. 

Mr. TuHompson. That is so, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Section (b), quoting now from page 4: 

To these ends the Commission shall undertake studies of and make recommen- 
dations relating to appropriate methods, consistent with the policy set forth in 
the first section of this Act, for encouraging creative activity in the performance 
and practice of the arts and participation in and appreciation of the arts. The 
Commission shall make recommendations in writing to the Secretary with respect 
to such studies; and the Secretary shall transmit such recommendations in 
writing to the Secretary with respect to such studies: and the Secretary shall 
transmit such recommendations, together with his comments thereon, to the 
President and the Congress. In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the 
formulation of recommendations, the Commission may obtain the advice of any 
interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

That section deals, as I read it, primarily with the mechanics by 
which the Commission will perform its functions, and I wonder if you 
might have further comment with reference to that subsection. 

Mr. THompson. I do, sir, and I particularly like the last sentence in 
which it says: 

In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the formulation of recommenda- 
tions, the Commission may obtain the advice of any interested and qualified 
persons and organizations. 

If it is necessary, as I do not concede that it is, to have subcommittees 
as the administration legislation says, this would allow consultation 
with such person or persons as the Commission may in its wisdom 
decide, without giving the power to the Secretary to appoint subcom- 
mittees. This particular section, Mr. Chairman, as I view it and as I 
conceive it, would implement the preceding section. Here again we 
come to the absence of any outright power that this Commission might 
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have. It provides that their recommendations shall be sent to the 
Secretary and then in turn to the President and to the Congress. 

For instance, it is well known among students of the subject that the 
20-percent cabaret tax, which was supposedly a World War I emer- 
gency measure designed to raise money, is no longer needed for its 
original purpose; is in fact extremely restrictive on musicians, on serv- 
ice people in hotels, dining establishments, and so on; and is in fact 
costing the Federal Government some money. This Commission un- 
der this legislation might perfectly well recommend to the Congress, 
after a study or after considering studies which have already been 
made, that the 20-percent cabaret tax be abolished in the best interests 
of the Government. 

The tie-in between this illustration which I give and the arts might 
seem a litle vague except that you must remember that 50,000 
American musicians are unemployed simply because the Amer- 
ican people will not go to a hotel, sit down and order a dinner, and 
pay 20 percent additional on their check for the privilege of 
hearing music or dancing. The thing has reached such an absurd 
point now that only recently the Internal Revenue has passed a ruling 
to the effect that any service or product sold in an establishment hav- 
ing live music and dancing is subject to a 20-percent tax. So if you 
or I were to go together to the Shoreham, for instance, where there 
is music and dancing, and they had a cigarette machine in there and 
we were to buy a package of cigarettes, either you or I or the owner 
of that machine is responsible under this new ruling, as I read it, to 
pay 20-percent tax simply because it is where music is. This would 
go for anything. This Commission can be a great service in this 
regard. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Thompson, the last sentence of section 3 reads: 
In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the formulation of recommenda- 
tions, the Commission may obtain the advice of any interested and qualified 
persons and organizations. 

I wonder what you would think if the proposal were made that the 
word “may” obtain the advice were changed to “will” obtain or “shall” 
obtain the advice of any interested and qualified persons and organi- 
zations. 

Mr. TxHomeson. I would object to that, sir, on the ground that it 
is mandatory language and is not necessary. If under my legislation 
the President appoints people of the caliber whom I would expect he 
would appoint, it seems to me unnecessary to restrict them and to re- 
quire them by such language to seek advice from the outside. I am 
sure that in the conduct of their duties they would seek it under this 
permissive language if they needed it. 

Mr. Extiorr. What qualifications do you set up for membership ? 
I have been looking at the bill and I do not find or at least I have not 
found to date the qualifications that the members of the Commission 
must have. 

Mr. Tuompson. On page 2, line 11, of the bill it says: 

The Commission shall be composed of 24 members appointed by the President, 
from among private citizens of the United States who are widely recognized for 
their knowledge of or experience or profound interest in, one or more of the arts. 


Twenty-one of such members shall be representative of the following seven major 
art fields and each of the seven art fields shall have at least two representatives— 


and then I go into the seven major fields. 
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Mrs. Green. By the use of the words “private citizens” are you 
limiting the membership ! 

Mr. Tuomrson. Yes. That would exclude Members of Congress. 
It would exclude, I should think, Government employees. It might 
be unnecessary tosaythat. I had not-thought of that. 

Mrs. GREEN. I thought we were all private citizens, and I was won- 
dering if it was an attempt to restrict the membership to a certain 
class. 

Mr. Tuomeson. I think you will find that your legislation says the 
same thing. 

Mrs. Green. Yes, but I am wondering if it is necessary. 

I wanted to go to another section. 

Mr. Tuompson. In response to Mr. Elliott’s question, if I may, I 
woud like to say one more thing. 

It is considered, I understand, restrictive by the administration when 
in my bill I say “in making such appointments the President shall 
give due consideration to a balance of representation from the seven 
major art fields appropriate to the activities of the Commission.” 

Mrs. Green. May I interrupt there? Do you consider the art of 
politics as included ? 

Mr. THompson. That would come, I think, under literature, as all 
fantasy is, but not always written. Also I have seen a great deal of 
pure art and nothing more than art on television in political speeches, 
too. Some of it very poor, I might say. There is the art of acting, 
the art of deceit, the art of kidding the people, and so on, at which 
some people are expert. 

Mrs. Green. May I go to another sentence at the top of page 4? 
Mr. Thompson, do you see any duplication of effort or any possible 
conflict with USIA 

Mr. THompson. I see no duplication of effort, Mrs. Green. I have 
studied the activities of the USIA very carefully. I think they are 
badly in need of some advice and I think they would admit it. There 
has been conflict within the art world over some of the activities of 
the USIA stemming, I am sure, from outside pressures and from mis- 
understandings. For example, it is alleged and fairly well supported 
that in arranging for one exhibit of paintings to go abroad they 
established a rule that no painting should be sent abroad which had 
been painted since 1917 because of the possibility of propaganda 
appearing in the painting. The arrangement of the still life might 
instill bad ideas in some people’s minds. If by chance they had a 
farmer with a sickle in his hand, it would be extremely dangerous, 
in their opinion, because that might indicate approbation of the ham- 
mer and the sickle. 

Mrs. Green. Does not USIA have experts in the field to advise on 
their cultural exchange program ? 

Mr. THompson. No, but the State Department does in a way. 
USIA does have an advisory commission on information however. 
ANTA, the American National Theatre Academy, advises the State 
Department, and is the agent for the Government, it being a congres- 
sionally chartered organization, for the arrangement of the perform- 
ing arts. They send the symphony orchestra abroad, the dance 
troupes, and soon. I see no conflict. Asa matter of fact, the USIA 
would welcome the advice which it could get from this Commission 
and which the Commission could offer, not necessarily would. 
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Mrs. Green. But USIA would not be bound by the advice? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, it would not. However, suppose, for instance, 
the USIA were engaged in some fruitless enterprise in the field of 
the arts, and this Commission independent of it decided to look into 
it, to study it from its own vantage point. They might very well draw 
a suggestion which would correct or improve a situation, or they 
might even commend it for its activities and would so report to the 
President and to the Congress. 

Of course, I am expressing here, and I should be very careful to 
say it, my opinion of what the activities of the Commission would be 
or perhaps even should be. It would not necessarily follow that they 
would be so. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I would like to have your comment on page 5, sec- 
tion 5, and particularly section 5 (b), Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THomeson. Unhappily I am not familiar with the precise sec- 
tions of the code set forth in 5 (a). According to my recollection, this 
is a section included to prevent a conflict of interest and was recom- 
mended by counsel as being necessary for that purpose. It protects 
in my opinion the Government from unauthorized acts which might 
result from the exemptions set forth above. 

Mr. Exxiorr. As I understand it, the members of the Commission, 
including the Chairman, receive no pay other than the $50 per diem 
when they are actually in session ? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Is there any limitation in the bill as to how much time 
they might spend in session in any 1 year? 

Mr. THompson. There is not. There is simply a requirement that 
they meet a minimum number of times. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Thompson, have you anything further? If so, 
we would be happy to hear you. You have been very kind to permit 
the numerous interruptions which I am sure have changed your 
course of thought and your manner of presentation somewhat. For 
that I beg your pardon, but the interruptions have enabled me to 
understand a great deal more about your legislation, I think. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, I think they have been extremely 
helpful, and I am grateful for them. I think that we have elicited a 
considerable amount of valuable information from this. I want to 
express my very sincere appreciation for your consideration of this, 
I would like unanimous consent to include, to follow the statement 
which I have given ad lib and to follow the colloquy, a statement in- 
cluding an explanation of the bill, the Senate debate on the bill last 
year, the extremely valuable hearings conducted by Senator Lehman 
in May which I think are most valuable and I would commend to the 
committee’s attention the report of the Metcalf subcommittee of last 
year. The testimony is not confined solely to this legislation. It also 
discusses the medal for distinguished civilian awards which we are 
not covering here today. 

I might say in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that this legislation has 
been dev eloped by my staff and myself followi ing a tremendous amount 
of correspondence with the leading people in every field mentioned 
in the bill. It has the support of “such distinguished people as Dr. 
Howard Hanson, of the Eastman School of Music at Rochester and 
president of the National Music Council, of organized labor, of the 
AFL-CIO, of the National Federation of Music Clubs, of almost 
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innumerable organizations who have carefully studied the legislation 
and the statements which I have sent them and written back over a 
period of 3 years now with specific recommendations. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Let me interrupt before you go further and say that, 
without objection, following the testimony of Mr. Thompson there 
will be inserted in the record a copy of the report of the Metcalf 
subcommittee on this bill last year, and a copy of the report on the 
Senate bill. I believe we have heretofore said that there would be in- 
cluded in the record a copy of the Senate bill itself. 

In that connection are there other items that you suggest for the 
record before we get down to the endorsements of the legislation ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, Mr. Chairman, I think not. 

Mr. Extiorr. Particularly 1 want the record to carry Mr. Thomp- 
son’s written statement which he has given in somewhat disjointed 
fashion because of my interruptions. That will be made a part of the 
record of these hearings. 

Mr. Thompson, I do not know when there has been a witness be- 
fore this subcommittee who has given as much good, detailed, sub- 
stantial information about a matter before the subcommittee as you 
have given us today. Your testimony has been very full and com- 
plete and very helpful. I express on behalf of the subcommittee our 
thanks for it. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sure it has not 
been perfect, and I will be available to answer any subsequent ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. 

(The documents submitted by Mr. Thompson follow:) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK THOMPSON, JR., IN Support oF H. R. 3541 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am delighted that this 
subcommittee has finally reached this legislation to establish a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts. Two of your members, Congresswoman Edith Green of 
Oregon, and Congressman Stuyvesant Wainwright of New York have both intro- 
duced this legislation. 

This legislation was recommended to the Congress by President Eisenhower 
in his budget message of January 16, 1957. In his message on the State of 
the Union on January 6, 1955, the President told the Congress— 

“In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civiliza- 
tion endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give offi- 
cial recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I 
shall recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to advise the 
Federal Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and 
appreciation.” 

Under the brilliant leadership of Senator Herbert H. Lehman of New York, 
and with the loyal cooperation and support of Senator Alexander Smith of New 
Jersey the Senate passed this legislation last year. 

This legislation came over to the House, and was considered by the full 
membership of the House Education and Labor Committee. 

It was tabled there by a vote of 16 to 7. 

My own feeling is that if it hadn’t come at the end of the session as it did, 
that it would have turned out differently. 
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H. R. 3541 


(Mr. Thompson of New Jersey. Introduced and referred January 23, 1957) 


Title: To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

Summary: Establishes a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to be composed of 24 mem- 
bers broadly representative of all the major art fields and appointed by the 
President. 

Directs the Advisory Commission to recommend ways to maintain and increase 
the cultural resources of the United States, to propose methods to encourage 
private initiative and its cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments 
or agencies so as to foster artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the 
arts both nationally and internationally in the best interests of our country, 
and to stimulate greater appreciation of the arts by our people. 

Directs the Advisory Commission to undertake studies of appropriate methods 
for encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice of the 
arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts, and to make recom- 
mendations with respect thereto. 


Here is what Senator Lehman and Senator Smith said about their bill last 
year—when their bill, 8S. 3419, was up for Senate consideration : 

“Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, this bill is a simple one. A number of hearings 
were held on the bill before a subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

“The background of the bill is as follows: 

“In his state of the Union message of January 6, 1955, President EKisenhower 
urged that the Federal Government do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural activities and recommended the 
establishment within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, which would advise the Federal 
Government on appropriate means of fostering the development and appreciation 
of the arts. In his message the President said: 

“*In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civiliza- 
tion endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and apprecia- 
tion.’ 

“Subsequently, a number of bills were introduced in the Congress which carry 
out the recommendation of the President. Two of these bills, 8S. 3054 and 
S. 3419, were referred to the committee for its consideration. Senate bill 3054, 
introduced by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smith], contained the pro- 
posals of the administration. Senate bill 3419 was jointly sponsored by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas], and myself. 

“A special subcommittee on the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts was 
established by the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and the subcom- 
mittee reported the bill unanimously to the Committee on Labor and Publie 
Welfare, which, by unanimous vote, has reported the bill favorably to the Senate, 
for its action. 

“The bill provides for the establishment of an advisory committee—and I wish 
to emphasize that it is to be purely an advisory committee—to be composed of 24 
members who are to be appointed by the President of the United States. The 
committee will represent all the arts. 

“Mr. President, I believe the bill is an excellent one. In my opinion, it meets 
a need which has been recognized by the President of the United States and by 
many Members of Congress. I hope very much that the bill will be passed. 
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“Mr. Smiru of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

“Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, Mr. President; but before I yield, let me say that the 
bill which has been reported is a compromise between the two bills to which 
I have referred. Therefore, the bill as unanimously reported by the subcom- 
mittee, of which the distinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smith] and I 
are members, and later the bill was unanimously reported by the full Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

“At this time I am very glad to yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

“Mr. Smirn of New Jersey. Mr. President, I am glad to add a word to what 
the distinguished Senator from New York has said. 

“Two or three bills on this subject were introduced. One of them was intro- 
duced by me, at the request of the administration; and that bill represented 
the administration’s point of view, most of which is embodied in the bill which 
finally was reported to the Senate by the committee. 

“The distinguished Senator from New York went to great trouble in regard to 
this matter, and a number of hearings were held. At the hearings, all objec- 
tions and other points which had been raised by various groups were considered. 
I believe we arrived at a measure—in the form of the bill finally reported to the 
Senate—which meets all the objections which might be raised. 

“There was some thought that the Federal Government might, by means of the 
bill, be dealing with a subject with which it should not deal. However, of course 
the entire purpose of the bill is to encourage the development of all the arts, and 
for that purpose to establish a council which will understand and consider the 
problems in that connection, and will make recommendations to assist the arts 
in the United States to develop comparably to the development in the arts which 
has occurred in other countries. 

“T know that the bill appeals very strongly to the President of the United 
States, anil that he is happy to have a measure of this kind brought forward. 

“Therefore, Mr. President, I am happy to join the Senator from New York in 
urging that the bill be passed. 

“Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator from New Jersey. 

“Mr. President, I emphasize that the bill meets with the approval of both the 
majority and minority membership of the committee. 

“T ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Record at this point as a part 
of my remarks, a statement on the bill, as issued by the National Council on the 
Arts and Government. The statement is signed by 300 of the leading members of 
the arts in the United States. 

“There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

“NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND GOVERNMENT, 
“New York, N. Y., July 9, 1956. 

“‘Over 300 men and women, eminent in the arts and public life in 30 States, 
have subscribed their names to an appeal to Congress to enact at this session 
legislation requested by President Eisenhower to set up a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts,’ the recently formed National Council on the Arts and 
Government announced today. 

“We believe,’ the signers declared, ‘that the welfare of the Nation’s arts is 
a proper matter for the concern of its Government and that such legislation 
would serve the interests of the Nation as well as those of the arts it would 
promote.’ 

“The signers of this statement represent music, drama, dance, literature, 
architecture, painting, sculpture, graphics, photography, motion pictures, radio, 
television, and also art museum directors, patrons of the arts, art critics, 
universities, and art schools. 

“The National Council on the Arts and Government consists of representatives 
of the seven major art fields and is the first national organization in the United 
States concerned primarily with governmental activities and legislation affect- 
ing all the arts. The Council called attention to the fact that these art bills 
were sponsored by both Democrats and Republicans in Senate and Honse and that 
of the large number of societies and institutions concerned with different arts 
in America only one art society in the field of sculpture opposes this Federal 
Advisory Commission which President Eisenhower recommended. 

“The full statement and list of 318 signers [p. 152] is attached. 
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“THE WELFARE OF THE NATION’S ARTS—AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS 


“‘*We believe that the welfare of the Nation’s arts is a proper matter for the 
concern of its Government. 

“President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message to Congress in 
January 1955, stated that the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. He 
recommended the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

“*There are now parallel bills before Congress, sponsored by both Republicans 
and Democrats, to do what the President proposed. These are: H. R. 7973 (Con- 
gressman Frank Thompson, Jr., Democrat, of New York), H. R. 8291 (Congress- 
man Stuyvesant Wainwright, Republican, of New York), and S. 3419 (cospon- 
sored by Senator Herbert H. Lehman, Democrat, of New York; Senator Irving 
M. Ives, Republican, of New York; Senator James E. Murray, Democrat, of 
Montana; and Senator Paul H. Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois). 

“«This Commission would study and recommend plans to encourage the per- 
formance, practice, and appreciation of the arts, and, upon request, advise those 
Federal departments and agencies which administer or have under considera- 
tion art programs, with the exception of those areas of responsibility of the 
present Commission of Fine Arts. 

“We feel that the artists of this country should be permitted to advise the 
Government on how their arts may best be developed and used for the advance- 
ment of the culture of the whole Nation, 

“*We are convinced that these bills now before Congress would encourage 
artistic and cultural endeavor and appreciation. 

“We believe such legislation would serve the interests of the Nation as well 
as those of the arts it would promote. 

“*We ask that this legislation be immediately and favorably considered and 
that it be enacted by this session of Congress.’ 

“The above statement was signed by the following persons: 


(Signatories referred to are printed in July 8, 1957, hearings on this 
same subject and are therefore not duplicated here. See page 152 of 
this hearing.) 


“The PRESIDING OFrFIcer. The question is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

“The amendment was agreed to. 

“The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

“The title was amended so as to read: ‘A bill to provide for the establishment 
of a Federal Adisory Council on the Arts, and for other purposes.’ ” 

The interesting thing is that my bill, H. R. 3541, is the bill as it passed the 
Senate last year without a dissenting vote, with administration support, with the 
support of Senator H. Alexander Smith, and with the principal sponsorship of 
Senator Lehman. 

What I did was to take this bill and make the very minor changes which were 
suggested in the House Education and Labor Committee when it was considered 
last year. 

These are the changes which I am confident this committee would have made 
last year if it had had more time to consider the matter. 

I might add that I went over this very carefully with Congressman Lee 
Metcalf, who was chairman of the committee last year which held several days— 
5 days in all I believe—of hearings on this legislation. 

I would like to file with this committee for your information the report of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee on the Lehman-Smith bill, 8. 3419. 

I would also like to call your attention to the hearings held in New York 
City on S. 930, the bill sponsored by Senators Humphrey, Douglas, and Javits, 
on S. 1716, intreduced by Senator Smith and a number of his colleagues, and 
S. 2081, introduced by Senators Javits and Clark. All of these bills, I am very 
happy to say, have bipartisan sponsorship. 

I am open to suggestions and recommendations as to how my own bill, H. R. 
3541, can be improved. 
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Congresswoman Green and Congressman Wainwright have offered bills which 
are, in certain technical details, somewhat different than mine. 

I hope this committee will go into this carefully. But I hope you will report 
out a bill which will combine the best features of all measures before it. I believe 
that if you do this, the full committee will support you, and that this legislation 
will be enacted into law by the 85th Congress. 


[S. Rept. No. 2409, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 
PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 3419) to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts, and for other purposes, having considered the saine, report favorably 
thereon, with amendments, and recommend that the bill do pass. 


AMENDMENTS 


The amendments of the committee are as follows: 

1. Strike all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Congress hereby finds and declares, and it is the policy of the Congress 
in enacting this Act 

“(1) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative; 

“(2) that the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest; 

“(3) that as workdays shorten and life expectancy lengthens, the arts 
will play an ever more important role in the lives of our citizens; and 

“(4) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the 
United States Government. 

“Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the ‘Council’). The Council shall be composed of twenty- 
four members appointed by the President, from among private citizens of the 
United States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or experience 
or profound interest in, one or more of the arts. Twenty-one of such members 
shall be representative of the following seven major art fields and each of the 
seven art fields shall have at least two representatives: music; drama and 
dance; literature; architecture and allied arts; painting, sculpture, graphic and 
craft arts, and photography; motion pictures; radio and television; and three 
members shall be persons who have been or are associated with organizations 
or institutions engaged in preserving, displaying, or advancing the arts, or pro- 
moting the creation or understanding of the arts. In making such appointments 
the President shall give due consideration to a balance of representation from 
the seven major art fields, appropriate to the activities of the Council. 

“The term of office of each member of the Council shall be six years, except 
that the term of one-third of the members first appointed shall be for two 
years, one-third for four years and one-third for six years. No member of the 
Council shall be eligible for reappointment during a two-year period following 
the expiration of his term. The terms of office shall begin for the first members 
of the Council on January 1, 1957. 

“The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’), but not 
less often than twice each calendar year. The President shall from time to 
time designate a member of the Council to be Chairman. 

“(b) The Council shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary after consultations with the Council. Within the limits of 
appropriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Council, 
its executive secretary, and members of its special committees with necessary 
secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

“Sec. 3. A major duty of the Council shall be to recommend ways to maintain 
and increase the cultural resources of the United States. A primary purpose of 
the Council is to propose methods to encourage private initiative and its cooper- 
ation with local, State, and Federal departments or agencies to foster artistic 
and cultural endeavors and the use of the arts both nationally and internation- 
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ally in the best interests of our country, and to stimulate greater appreciation 
of the arts by our citizens. 

“To these ends, the Council shall undertake studies of, and make recommenda- 
tions relating to, appropriate methods consistent with the policy set forth in the 
first section of this Act, for encouragement of creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts. 
Such studies shall be conducted by special committees of persons, expert in the 
field of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation with the 
Council, which shall give due consideration to recommendations for nomination 
submitted by the established national organizations in such field of art. After 
considering reports on these studies, the Council shall make recommendations in 
writing to the Secretary. In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the 
formulations or recommendations the Council may obtain the advice of any 
interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

“Src. 4. Members of the Council and members of special committees appointed 
pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Council or while engaged 
in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation at a rate to be 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall be paid travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U. S. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 

“Src. 5. (a) Any member of the Council or of a special committee, appointed 
under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized in an 
advisory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with respect 
to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of sections 
281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as otherwise 
specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or 
other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person or 
any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

“(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further period 
of two years after the termination thereof, extend to the prosecution or partici- 
pation in the prosecution, by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized, of 
any claim against the Government involving any individual contract or other 
arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the appointee 
had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, employment, or 
utilization. 

“Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assistance. 
Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 55a). 

“Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
of Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, and for other purposes.” 


BACKGROUND OF THIS LEGISLATION 


In his state of the Union message of January 6, 1955, President Eisenhower 
urged that the Federal Government do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural activities and recommended the estab- 
lishment within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts, which would advise the Federal Government 
on appropriate means of fostering the development and appreciation of the arts. 
In his message the President said: 

“In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the Federal 
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Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and appre- 
ciation.” 

Subsequently a number of bills were introduced in the Congress which carry 
out the recommendation of the President. Two of these bills, S. 3054 and 
S. 3419, were referred to the committee for its consideration. S. 3054, intro- 
duced by Senator Smith of New Jersey, contained the proposals of the adminis- 
tration. S. 3419 was cosponsored by Senators Herbert H. Lehman, Irving Ives, 
James E. Murray, and Paul H. Douglas. 


COM MITTEE ACTION 


A Special Subcommittee on the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts was 
created by the committee for the consideration of these two bills. Public hear- 
ings were held at which witnesses representing all the major fields of artistic 
endeavor in the United States appeared to present their views. In addition, the 
subcommittee received numerous communications urging favorable action. Al- 
most without exception these witnesses, professionally engaged in music, the 
theater, the dance, radio and television, graphic, plastic and craft arts, and other 
art fields, or associated with the teaching or advancement of such arts, favored 
creation within the Federal Government of an advisory agency on the arts. 

The subcommittee staff was then instructed to work in the closest possible 
cooperation with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Commission of Fine Arts to reach an agreement on language for a bill which 
would be satisfactory both to the administration and to the sponsors of the 
pending bills. S. 3419, which the committee has unanimously approved, is the 
result of this cooperative effort and has the approval of the administration and 
the sponsors of the bills. 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The bill would establish a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The first members of the Ad- 
visory Council would begin their terms of office on January 1, 1957. The 
Advisory Council would be composed of 24 members broadly representative of 
all the major art fields and appointed by the President. 

As provided in the bill, one of the major duties of the Advisory Council is to 
recommend ways to maintain and increase the cultural resources of the United 
States. One of its primary purposes is to propose methods to encourage private 
initiative and its cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments or 
agencies so as to foster artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the arts 
both nationally and internationally in the best interests of our country, and to 
stimulate greater appreciation of the arts by our people. 

The Advisory Council is to undertake studies of appropriate methods for 
encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice of the arts 
and of participation in and appreciation of the arts, and to make recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto. Such studies will be conducted by special commit- 
tees composed of persons expert in the particular field of art involved. After 
considering the reports on these studies the Advisory Council will make recom- 
mendations in writing to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. It is the intention of this committee that the Advisory 
Council, in carrying out its functions, shall not, directly or indirectly, infringe 
or attempt to infringe in any way, shape, or manner upon freedom of expression 
in the arts or impose or attempt to impose any form of censorship or govern- 
mental control or direction of the arts. 


COMMENTS 


It is the intent of your committee that the proposed council should be solely 
consultative and advisory in character. It would have no operating responsi- 
bilities. The bill provides for no subsidization of the arts. Implementation of 
the act will require only modest sums, the investment of which will provide a 
source of invaluable information. 

It is intended that the Advisory Council will not duplicate the functions and 
duties of other Government agencies, and the bill specifically provides in section 
7 “this Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act of Con- 
gress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts.” 

A Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, composed of carefully selected persons 
possessing a high degree of professional competence in the many fields of the 
arts, will provide for the Government a body of experts to which it may turn for 
recommendations. 
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The committee expects that Government agencies having programs on which 
the advice of the Council would be useful will avail themselves of such advice. 

The committee agreed that the persons whom the President appoints to the 
Advisory Council are to be private citizens of the United States widely recognized 
for their knowledge of or experience or professional interest in one or more of 
the arts. Twenty-one of the twenty-four members are to be representative of the 
seven major art fields set forth in the bill: Music; drama and dance; literature; 
architecture and such allied arts as landscape architecture; painting, sculpture, 
graphic and craft arts, and photography; motion pictures; radio and television. 

The committee agreed with the administration’s view that there should be 
some flexibility in the selection of the members of the Advisory Council. In 
order to assure that each of the major art fields will be equitably represented, 
the bill provides that the President shall give due consideration to the balance 
of representation from the 7 major art fields and that he shall select at least 
two members to be representative of each of these fields. The other three mem- 
bers of the Advisory Council are to be persons who have been or are associated 
with organizations or institutions engaged in preserving, displaying or advancing 
the arts, or promoting the creation or understanding of the arts. 

The committee is confident that, in the selecion of the members of the Advisory 
Council, the President as a matter of course will take into account suggestions 
received from leading national organizations in the several art fields. 

Witnesses urged and the committee concurred that in making appointments 
to the Council, the President should give priority consideration to persons with 
the necessary technical competence in the particular field of art for which they 
are to be nominated or having the requisite experience in teaching the practice 
or appreciation of one or more of the arts. The committee further expects that 
in nominating the three members of the Council who are not representative of 
any one of the arts, the President will give priority consideration to persons who 
have had close association with institutions or organizations actively engaged 
in one or more of the arts, such as museums, libraries, publishing organizations, 
symphony societies, art associations, and the like. 

The bill gives the President full discretion in the appointment of the Chairman 
of the Advisory Council. 

Establishment of this Advisory Council will in the opinion of your committee 
appreciably enrich the lives of a large and increasing number of our citizens. 


REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS 


The following are the reports of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Bureau of the Budget: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARF, 
Washington, April 18, 1956. 
Hon. Lister HI11, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your request of March 15, 1956, 
for a report on 8. 3419, a bill to provide for the establishment of a Federal Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

S. 3419 would establish in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts to undertake studies of, and make 
recommendations relating to, appropriate methods for encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of the arts and of participation in 
and appreciation of the arts. Thus the bill has the same objective, and essentially 
the same approach to accomplishment of that objective, as the legislative pro- 
posal submitted to the Congress by this Department last year and introduced 
in the Senate as 8. 3054. 

The bill differs from S. 3054 in the following respects : 

1. It would provide 24 members for the Commission (instead of 21) and 
require that 21 of the members represent equally the 7 major art fields, i. e., 
music; drama and dance; literature; architecture; painting, sculpture, and 
graphie art; photography and motion pictures; and radio and television. The 
other three members would be persons with outstanding general interest in the 
arts. 

2. The President, in appointing Commission members (and the Secretary and 
the Commission in selecting members of special study committees) would be 
required to give due consideration to recommendations of the leading national 
organizations in the above seven fields. These organizations would be determined 
by the President at least every 6 years. 
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8. Commission members would be given fixed terms of 6 years each, with the 
terms of the members first appointed staggered on a 2-, 4-, and 6-year basis. 

4. It would require that the President’s designation of the Chairman of the 
Commission be based on recommendations of the Commission. 

5. The advisory services of the Commission would be made available, upon 
request, to the heads of other Federal agencies having programs in any field of 
the arts. 

We prefer the flexibility in the provisions of S. 3054 and believe that all the 
above-enumerated provisions could be, and largely would be, followed in actual 
operations under the bill. However, we would not object to inclusion of these 
provisions in the manner provided in S. 3419, subject to the following modifica- 
tions or exceptions: 

(a) The Commission —(Seelabove.) The requirement that 21 of the members 
of the Commission be representative of the 7 specified art fields—3 for each 
field—seems unduly rigid. It places undue emphasis, in our opinion, on spe- 
cialized experience in a particular art field. Such specialized experience is 
probably less important in considering broad questions of the relationships of 
art and government than a general knowledge nd apprecation of the creative 
arts. The primary objective should be to appoint to the Commission the best 
available persons, many of whom would have experience and interests in several 
or all fields and might not be viewed as specially representative of any one field. 

We would strongly recommend modification of the language of the bill to 
require only that the President give due consideration to an appropriate balance 
of representation from the 7 major art fields, and would adhere to the original 
number of 21 members provided in S. 3054. 

(b) Recommendations of organizations.—(See 2 above.) We do not believe 
it is necessary to require that the President invite organizations toe submit 
nominations, nor that he determine every 6 years a list of “the leading national 
organizations.” We believe that the leading organizations will present their 
recommendations as a matter of course... We recommend strongly that the 
above-mentioned requirements be deleted and that the President be required 
only to “give due consideration to the recommendations for nomination sub- 
mitted by leading national organizations in these fields.” 

(c) Designation of Chairman.—(See 4 above.) As this provision is now 
worded, it might be construed as limiting the President’s choice in designating 
the Chairman to persons recommended by the Commission. While the Presi- 
dent would undoubtedly give consideration to the recommendations of the 
Commission, we do not believe he should be bound by such recommendations and, 
hence, recommend against this provision of S. 3419, at least in its present form. 

(d) Advice to other departments and agencies.—We believe that requests for 
the advisory services of the Commission should be directed to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for reasons of orderly flow of administrative 
information. Since the Secretary is responsible for the “housekeeping” func- 
tions relating to the Commission, he should be in the flow of requests for services. 

Also, in order to assure no conflict with the functions of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, it would be desirable to limit requests to matters within the province 
of the Commission as set forth in the bill itself, as contrasted with matters for 
which the Commission of Fine Arts has primary responsibility. Some pro- 
vision to this effect, if added to the bill, would make it clear that the proposed 
Commission is not intended to duplicate in any way the functions of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, which are, fundamentally “* * * to advise upon the 
location of statues, fountains, and monuments in the public squares, streets, and 
parks in the District of Columbia, and upon the selection of models for statues, 
fountains, and monuments erected under the authority of the United States and 
upon the selection of artists for the execution of the same. * * * The Commis- 
sion shall also advise generally upon questions of art when required to do so 
by the President, or by any committee of either House of Congress” (40 U. S. C. 
104). 

We urge that your committee give early and favorable consideration to this 
measure so that a beginning may be made as soon as possible to the important 
work of the Commission. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 





M. B. Forsom, Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1956. 
Hon. LIsTER HIt1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mk, C1rAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of March 15, 1956, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on S. 3419, a bill to provide 
for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill would establish in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. The Commission would be com- 
posed of 24 members appointed by the President. The bill would require that 
the membership include 3 representatives from each of 7 major art fields and 3 
members with a general interest in the arts. In making these appointments the 
President would be required to give consideration to nominations submitted by 
leading national organizations in the several fields. The Commission would be 
authorized to make studies and recommendations relating to the encouragement 
of the arts. Such studies would be made by committees appointed by the Secre- 
tary after due consideration to the nominations of the leading organizations in 
such field of art. In addition, the bill would authorize the Commission to 
render advisory services to other Federal agencies upon their request. 

The President, in his state of the Union message of January 6, 1955, recog- 
nized the importance of cultural activities and recommended to the Congress the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts to advise the 
Federal Government on the appropriate means of fostering the development of 
the fine arts. S. 8054 was subsequently introduced to carry out these recom- 
mendations. 

While S. 3419 is similar to S. 3054, it does contain several significant differ- 
ences. The Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in the reports they are making to your com- 
mittee, note these changes and recommend several modifications which we 
believe to be desirable. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends the enactment of S. 3054 
in preference to 8. 3419 or the moditication of S. 3419 along the lines suggested in 
the above-mentioned reports. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert E. MERRIAM, 
Assistant to the Director. 
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{S. 3419, 84th Cong., 2d sess., Rept. No. 2409] 
{Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the part printed in italic] 


A BILL To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Committee on the Arts, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, Fhat the Congress hereby finds and deelares; 
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Swe: 6- Phere ave hereby autherised te be appropriated te the Department of 
Health, Edueation; and Welfare sueh sums as may be necessary te carry out this 
Aet, ineliding expenses ef professional elerieal and stenegraphie assistanee: 
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Se: 7- Phis Aet shall net be deemed to invelidate any provision in any Act 
ef Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission ef Fine Arte: 
That the Congress hereby finds and declares, and it is the policy of the Congress 
in enacting this Act— 

(1) that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative ; 

(2) that the encouragement of cerative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation 
of the arts, is essential to the general welfare and the national interest ; 

(3) that as work days shorten and life expectancy lengthens, the arts will 
play an ever more important role in the lives of our citizens; and 

(4) that the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for 
private and local initiative, is an appropirate matter of concern to the 
United States Government. 

See. 2. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts (hereinafter 
in this Act referred to as the “Council’). The Council shall be composed of 
twenty-four members appointed by the President, from among private citizens 
of the United States who are widely recognized for their knowledge of or 
experience or profound interest in, one or more of the arts. Twenty-one of such 
members shall be representative of the following seven major art fields and 
each of the seven art fields shall have at least two representatives: music; 
drama and dance; literature; architecture and allied arts; painting, sculpture, 
graphic and craft arts, and photography; motion pictures; radio and television; 
and three members shall be persons who have been or are associated with 
organizations or institutions engaged in preserving, displaying, or advancing 
the arts, or promoting the creation or understanding of the arts. In making 
such appointments the President shall give due consideration to a balance of 
representation from the seven major art fields, appropriate to the activities of 
the Council. 

The term of office of each member of the Council shall be sig years, except 
that the term of one-third of the members first appointed shall be for two years, 
one-third for four years, and one-third for six years. No member of the Council 
shall be eligible for reappointment during a two-year period following the 
expiration of his term. The terms of office shall begin for the first members of 
the Council on January 1, 1957. 

The Council shall meet at the call of the Chairman or the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as the “Secretary’”), 
but not less often than twice each calendar year. The President shall from 
time to time designate a member of the Council to be Chairman. 

(b) The Council shall have an executive secretary who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary after consultations with the Council. Within the limits of ap- 
propriations available therefor, the Secretary shall also provide the Council, its 
executive secretary, and members of its special committees with necessary 
secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

Sec. 3. A major duty of the Council shall be to recommend ways to maintain 
and increase the cultural resources of the United States. A primary purpose 
of the Council is to propose methods to encourage private initiative and its 
cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments or agencies to foster 
artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the arts both nationally and 
internationally in the best interests of our country, and to stimulate greater 
appreciation of the arts by our citizens. 

To these ends, the Council shall undertake studies of, and make recommenda- 
tions relating to, appropriate methods consistent with the policy set forth in the 
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first section of this Act, for encouragement of creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of the 
arts. Such studies shall be conducted by special committes of persons, expert in 
the field of art involved, appointed by the Secretary after consultation with the 
Council, which shall give due consideration to recommendations for nomination 
submitted by the established national organizations in such field of art. After 
considering reports on these studies, the Council shall make recommendations 
in writing to the Secretary. In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the 
formulations of recommendations, the Council may obtain the advice of any 
interested and qualified persons and organizations. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Council and members of special committees appointed 
pursuant to section 3, while attending meetings of the Council or while engaged 
in the conduct of studies hereunder, shall receive compensation at a rate to be 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall be paid travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law (5 
U. 8. C. 734-2) for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 5 (a) Any member of the Council or of a special committee, appointed 
under this Act, and any other person appointed, employed, or utilized in an ad- 
visory or consultative capacity under this Act is hereby exempted, with 
respect to such appointment, employment, or utilization, from the operation of 
sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of title 18 of the United States Code, except as 
otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
extend to the following acts performed as an officer or employee of the United 
States by any person so appointed, employed, or utilized: (A) The negotiation 
or execution of, or (B) the making of any recommendation with respect to, or 
(C) the taking of any other action with respect to, any individual contract or 
other arrangement under this Act with the private employer of such person or 
any corporation, joint stock company, association, firm, partnership, or other 
business entity in the pecuniary profits or contracts of which such person has 
any direct or indirect interest. 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection (a) of this section shall not, during 
the period of such appointment, employment, or utilization and the further 
period of two years after the termination thereof, extend to the prosecution or 
participation in the prosecution, by any person 80 appointed, employed, or 
utilized, of any claim against the Government involving any individual contract 
or other arrangement entered into pursuant to this Act concerning which the 
appointee had any responsibility during the period of such appointment, em- 
ployment, or utiliaztion. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out this 
Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assistance. 
Such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any provision in any Act 
a Congress or Executive order vesting authority in the Commission of Fine 

rts. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, and for other purposes.” 
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BILLS TO PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND THE 
UNITED STATES ARTS FOUNDATION 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
New York, N. Y., Thursday, May 28, 1957. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 35, Federal Court- 
house, Senator James E. Murray (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray and Allott. 

Present also: William G. Reidy, professional staff member, and Marjorie 
Whittaker, subcommittee clerk. 

Senator Murray. This hearing this morning was scheduled to open at 10 o’clock. 
The committee will please come to order. 

This hearing is being held by the Subcommittee on Education of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, to which have been referred two bills, 
S. 930 and 8. 1716. These bills propose to create within the Federal Government 
a Federal Advisory Council or Commission on the Arts. 

In addition, there is before the subcommittee a bill, S. 2081, providing for the 
establishment of a United States Foundation on the Arts, 

S. 930 was introduced by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota with the 
cosponsorship of Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois and Senator Jacob K. Javits 
of New York. 

S. 1716 was introduced by Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey with the 
cosponsorship of Senator Irving M. Ives of New York, Senator John Sherman 
Cooper of Kentucky, Senator Thomas C. Hennings of Missouri, and Senator 
Jacob K. Javits of New York. 

S. 2081 was introduced just last week by Senator Javits and Senator Joseph 
S. Clark of Pennsylvania. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I am presiding at this hearing. The other 
members of the subcommittee are Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, who is chair- 
man of the full committee; Senator Pat McNamara of Michigan; Senator Gordon 
Allott of Colorado; and your own able Senator, Irving M. Ives of New York. 

Last year a special subcommittee under the chairmanship of our beloved former 
colleague, the distinguished former Senator from the State of New York, Herbert 
H. Lehman, held a hearing in this building on similar proposals. I had the 
pleasure of attending that meeting and of hearing a series of splendid statements 
from prominent spokesmen of the various arts who gave us valuable testimony 
on the need and desirability of greater Federal recognition of the arts and other 
cultural activities of our people. 

Following that hearing, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
unanimously approved a bill establishing a 21-member Federal Council on the 
Arts within the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Senate shortly thereafter passed the bill and sent it to the House. Un- 
fortunately, the House failed to take action on the measure in the last session 
of Congress, and we will therefore be obliged to renew our efforts toward this 
end in the present Congress. 

The bills pending before the subcommittee are quite similar in many respects, 
and I believe that it will be possible for us to adjust the minor differences 
between them so that a bill may be reported to the Senate without undue delay. 

It is significant, I think, that the basic idea proposed in these bills has very 
broad bipartisan backing. The President of the United States in his state of the 
Union message in 1955 and again this year urged the Congress to create a 
Federal Advisory Agency on the Arts. The sponsors of the bills in both the 
House and Senate on this subject come from both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties and represent States in all parts of the Union, Certainly there is no 
party division on this matter, though there are naturally disagreements among 
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individual Members of each of the two Houses both as to the advisability of the 
legislation and as to details in the various proposals. 

I think it is worth noting that the United States is one of the few major 
nations in the world today, and perhaps the only one, which has not long since 
established within its National Government an agency designed to foster the 
development and appreciation of the arts. In my judgment this country has 
already delayed too long in finding an appropriate means by which the Federal 
Government can give greater official recognition to the magnificent progress 
which our people are making in all the great fields of artistic and cultural 
endeavor. 

The subcommittee today plans to hear testimony from witnesses favoring the 
objectives of the bills under consideration. At a later date, we will give an 
opportunity to citizens opposing these bills to present their views. We will 
also ask the spokesmen for the administration to appear before us. 

This morning we will hear from a number of persons who are widely recog- 
nized for their knowledge, experience, and interest in one or another of the 
arts and also from representatives of national associations and organizations 
actively concerned with promoting and advancing one or more of the arts. 

Because of other commitments, the chairman regrets he will not be abie to 
extend this hearing much past the hour of 12:30 p. m., and so requests the 
witnesses to present brief oral summaries of their views and file any lengthy 
prepared statements for printing in the record. 

Senator Murray. I have a letter from Helen Hayes, which is very brief, and 
I will read it into the record. It is addressed to me, and reads as follows: 

“TI deeply regret that I am unable to appear in person at the Senate committee 
hearing on Thursday, May 23, at the Federal Courthouse. 

“T should have liked to have avowed in person my approval of bill 8S. 1716, 
sponsored by Senator Ives, for the Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 

“Though personally I do not feel the bill is a strong enough measure (bill 
S. 2081 sponsored by Senator Javits has my whole-hearted support), I feel it is 
a step in the right direction if it can awaken the Legislators of our country to 
a recognition of the performing arts as a cultural force—a force that has been 
of international as well as national importance. Any gesture, however incom- 
plete, by our Government, that honors and encourages the arts receives my 
enthusiastic support. 

“Kind regards. 

“Sincerely, 
HELEN HAYEs.” 

The first witness this morning will be Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York. 
We will be very glad to hear from you, Senator Javits. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAcog K. Javits, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Javits. Thank you, Senator Murray. 

I am very grateful to the chairman for giving me this time and I will be 
extremely brief. As the Chair knows, I must keep a speaking engagement up- 
state and leave practically at once. I recognize that the bill sponsored by Sen- 
ator Clark and myself is very new before the subcommittee and, as a matter of 
fact, I doubt that there has been an opportunity for a report by the Government 
department affected, but I am very grateful for the opportunity to have some 
testimony on it before the committee while the subcommittee is in New York. 
I am sort of leading off on that score. 

Let me make it clear first that I am a cosponsor of the bills for an Advisory 
Council. I feel exactly as Helen Hayes does, that at least they will show some 
intention by our Government to deal with what I consider to be a very urgent 
problem and so I am all for them. 

I think there is nothing in those bills that is at all inconsistent with my own 
bill and that of Senator Clark’s and for this reason: What we are in essence 
seeking is a plan by which the performing arts may be brought to areas of the 
country not now reached entirely by nonprofit organizations and with a heavy 
reliance upon college and university performing activities which are country- 
wide, but which need some professional backing; second, to do something about 
conserving and developing the performing-arts resources, which today are suf- 
fering very seriously and are diminishing because they are concentrated in such 
few areas, essentially Broadway, Hollywood, radio, and TV, and that is it. That 
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is the Federal point, and the analogy with our bill is the Canadian Arts Council, 
just authorized last year, an analogy rather close because it is a type of govern- 
ment and a kind of people much like our own. 

We do not seek a foundation which will do any producing. It is a foundation 
which will give such small financial assistance by way of subvention, guaranty, 
underwriting, as will enable things to be done which would otherwise not be 
done and yet with a heavy dependence on box office, because we are not looking 
for anything the people won’t patronize. 

After all, that is our whole purpose. Just two objectives, Mr. Chairman, and 
I shall be through, again emphasizing the fact that in no way do I wish to 
interfere with the most serious and immediate consideration of the Advisory 
Council bills, behind which there are so many good people and for very good 
reasons. 

One, we are facing a period of great recreational opportunity and need in our 
country. As hours go down, the opportunities for a broader life become so 
much greater. I know the views of the Senator from Montana and I believe 
he knows mine. We are both more than anxious to encourage recreational 
opportunity. We are not afraid of idle hands. At the same time we want to 
be sure that at the same moment we are thinking through how very useful the 
hands can be which are relieved from the toil of just making a living. 

Second, this is a big question today, Mr. Chairman. It strikes me that economy 
also involves expenditures which are wise and extremely fruitful. That is the 
very best kind of economy, and I think we are talking here in any of these bills 
about extremely minor expenditures, a few million dollars a year at the most, 
which has such tremendous leverage in terms of human satisfaction and the 
joys of life that I think is the highest kind of economy. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your very able statement, Senator. 

The next witness this morning is Harold Weston, president of the Federation 
of Modern Painters and Sculptors. Mr. Weston. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD WESTON, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF MODERN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS 


Mr. Weston. Mr. Chairman, my name is Harold Weston, and my profession 
is painting. I am vice chairman of the National Council on the Arts and 
Government, vice president of the United States Committee of the International 
Association of Plastic Arts, and president of the Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors. 

These organizations are composed primarily of practicing professionals in 
different fields of the arts and many of the members are nationally known. 

All three organizations are strictly nonpartisan politically. But they are 
indeed partisan about their own professions, about their desire that the arts 
shall prosper in the United States, and about the need to encourage greater 
appreciation of the arts in America. 

The artists, whom I have the honor to represent, emphatically endorse the 
enactment of S. 1716 to help accomplish these purposes. They do not claim 
that the establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts will solve 
anything immediately or even lead to the solution of the many difficulties facing 
professional artists of all fields in our country, where so often the supply of talent 
exceeds the demand in certain centers and where the supply is meager and 
the demand does not exist in others. 

They realize too that artists more often than not hold violently conflicting 
views, are generally passionately individualistic, and are rarely willing to take 
time from their own art to help solve problems confronting fellow artists. 

However, just as with the United Nations, continuous and strenuous efforts to 
solve differences and improve the situation cannot be abandoned because the 
process is long and discouragingly difficult and produces few immediate tangible 
results. 

Other leading nations have long since considered the welfare of their arts 
a matter of national concern. Very little collective effort has been made to 
solve the unhappy situation of many of the arts in America today. Few serious 
American artists want a handout but rather an opportunity to work with as- 
Surance that high achievement will be recognized as a valuable contribution 
to the civilization of their time. We believe that this legislation will help to 
accomplish that end. As the workweeks shorten and life expectancy lengthens, 
the arts will become an essential factor in the constructive use of increasing 
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leisure. Therefore, the measure before you, Mr. Chairman, concerns not only 
the artists but also the people of our country. 

At the hearing in New York last year on similar legislation, certain sculptor 
skeptics strenuously objected to any changes from the status quo, for them- 
selves or others. I am glad to say they represent only a small segment of the 
sculptors of America. Their statements related but little to the actual bill, the 
text of which had been carefully devised to meet in advance such objections. 
Last week in Washington a former president of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety publicly condemned this legislation for the same reasons voiced previously 
by other members of that society. 

To judge by the account in the New York Times of May 16, he completely 
ignored committee Report No. 2409 which accompanied S. 3419 as approved by 
the Senate on July 5, 1956. A committee report is binding upon the admin- 
istration of legislation approved by Congress. 

I submit that such opposition based on biased assumptions rather than on the 
text of the bill and the intent of Congress as expressed in an accompanying 
committee report is a disservice, in this case; to the arts in America. It is also 
disrespectful to the authors and sponsors of the legislation and to the com- 
mittee which gives careful consideration to all objections and suggested changes 
before it reports its recommendations to Congress. 

Undoubtedly similarly superficial misinterpretations of the methods of oper- 
ation and limited advisory functions a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts 
would perform and the purposes it would serve will be stated by these opponents 
at a subsequent hearing of this committee. May I therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
comment briefly on their well-known charges and request that a supplementary 
written statement on his and other matters be inserted with the record of my 
oral testimony. 

Their most sweeping accusation is that this legislation places the arts under 
control of the Federal Government. The answer is contained on page 4 of com- 
mittee Report No. 2409, mentioned above. I quote: 

“It is the intention of this committee that the Advisory Council, in carrying 
out its functions, shall not, directly or indirectly, infringe or attempt to infringe 
in any way, shape, or manner upon the freedom of expression in the arts or 
impose or attempt to impose any form of censorship or governmental control or 
direction of the arts.” 

It would be difficult to express more clearly the intent of Congress on this 
subject. 

Their second fear is that this legislation would result in decisions concerning 
one art made by persons without technical competence in that art. Section 
3 of S. 1716 specifies that the studies of the Advisory Council “shall be conducted 
by special committees of persons, expert in the field of art involved, appointed 
by the Secretary after consultation with the Council.” The three organizations 
which I represent prefer S. 1716 rather than S. 930 due to the fact that the 
latter bill does not provide for these special committees which are the vital 
functioning organs of the Council. 

A third misdirected charge made by the sculptor skeptics is that this legisla- 
tion means Federal subsidies for the arts. The bill requests only modest appro- 
priations for administrative expenses. If subsidies for the arts are later 
requested, the Advisory Council would provide to Congress, through the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, an impartial and 
professional source from which to obtain an evaluation of the needs and methods 
proposed, thus tending to discourage extravagant or ineffectual proposals. This 
bill should appeal to an economy-minded Congress. Furthermore, a major func- 
tion of the Advisory Council would be to recommend ways to encourage private 
initiative, large foundations and industry to cooperate with local, State, and 
Federal departments and agencies to improve the welfare of the arts. This 
would tend to reduce requests for subsidies. 

Congress has the opportunity, through S. 1716 and identical bills in the House 
introduced by members of both parties, to initiate this cautious, intelligent, and 
inexpensive first step to advance the arts in America without recourse to sub- 
sidies by the Federal Government. The National Council on the Arts and 
Government believes that such action is sound and vitally imnortant, and that, 
if taken, it will be recognized in the years to come as one of the farsighted and 
highly commendable achievements of the 85th Congress. 

Mav I conclude by expressing gratitude to you, Senator Murray and Senator 
Allott, for holding this hearing in New York to suit the convenience of the busy 
and distinguished witnesses who are to appear today. We appreciate that this 
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is a sacrifice of valuable time on your part and that you have done so because 
of your desire to promote the welfare of the arts in America. 

Thank you for the courtesy of inviting me to testify. 

Senator Murray, Thank you very much for your very excellent statement, Mr. 
Weston. Iam sure that it will be very helpful to the committee in studying this 
matter. 

We are glad to have with us Senator Allott of Colorado. He tells me that 
being a westerner and not a big-city boy he got a bit lost in the maze of the down- 
town traffic here. I had the good fortune of living in New York many years 
ago before they built the subways or had any taxicabs, so things have changed 
a great deal since I was here. We used to have horsecars and the hansom 
cabs in those days, but the traffic was nothing like what it is today. New York 
is one of the most congested areas in the world. 

Senator ALLoTT. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is very nice to be 
here. 

Senator Murray. The next witness this morning is Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, 
president of the American Craftsmen’s Council. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VANDERBILT WEBB, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
CoUNCIL 


Mrs. WEBB. I represent the American Craftsmen’s Council as its president and 
founder in 1943. The council is the only national organization devoted to rais- 
ing the standards of the hand arts and the public appreciation of them. We 
operate in many ways, through information services, through the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts which was opened last September with its headquarters 
building on 53d Street, through national conferences, the first of which is being 
held in California in June, through the publication of a magazine, Craft Horizon, 
through the support and sponsorship of America House, which is devoted to 
marketing for American craftsmen only. 

The crafts suffered a great decline, as you know, between 1850 and 1900. 
Since that time they have followed a renaissance to the point that we believe 
that now there are about 20 million craftsmen in the United States. These 
range in skills from the very humblest how-to-do-it craftsmen to the very 
highly skilled professional craftsmen. They work for pleasure, for release 
from tension, for supplemental income, or for full-time income. The full-time 
income people work as individual producers in their own shops. They work 
in small groups of 3 or 4. They establish small businesses, and they are 
working increasingly with industry as designers and modelmakers, and artisans. 

In other words, they represent a group of people in this country who do not 
fit easily into the industrial pattern and who want to bring to society and for 
themselves an individual point of view in an individual operation. We feel that 
the crafts are a basic part of the general art field, and a segment of the art 
field which is much more easily understood by the rank and file of people. To 
be told that you can make a bowl, or that you can make a mat, or something of 
that kind seems comprehensible to people. To be told that you can paint a picture 
seems much less possible, so that I believe that that is the reason that so many 
people have turned to the crafts for creative expression, and that one of the 
great things which we must foster in this country is a climate where creative 
self-expression is possible for the great mass of the people, and I believe that 
that will take the place or help to alleviate the sense of unhappiness that so 
many people feel as a result of the fragmentation of their work,.where they play 
a small part in a big operation, and even if they only make a pitcher for them- 
selves, at least they are making a whole thing and they can see the concept of 
the whole thing before them growing as a result of their own efforts. 

I realize that my time is very limited and I certainly am not going to try to 
go into the whole problem of craftsmanship but, obviously, with as many peo- 
ple practicing it, with as much need for better educational practices, as much 
need for counsel and advice, a purely voluntary organization such as ours can- 
not do the whole work, and that is the reason that we feel that any type of 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts not only should include craftsmanship 
as part of its advisory activities, but that it is so extremely needed for the 
proper promotion of the crafts, which I believe reach home more in our country 
than any other of the arts, except perhaps music. 

Not only do I see it as a very necessary part of the national picture, but 
ultimately as one of the very controlling things in the good will of the inter- 
national countries, for the countries in Europe and the countries in Asia have 
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had a great history of craftsmanship. It is still part of their consciousness ; and 
the acceptance of the exhibitions which the Council during the past few years 
has prepared for the State Department, and which traveled abroad and are 
still traveling abroad, makes me feel that this is one of the great areas in which 
understanding between peoples can be effected; so that for all of these reasons, 
Mr. Senator, I would like strongly to urge that the bills—the exact numbers of 
which I do not have written down—which will lead to a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on the Arts be pushed and passed by the Senate. 

I would like the privilege of sending in a written statement which I did not 
bring with me, because I did not realize it was expected, and have that incorpo- 
rated in the record, if I may. 

Senator Murray. Your complete statement will be carried in the record and 
we want to thank you for your appearance here this morning and the very 
constructive information you have given the committee. I am sure it will be 
very helpful to the committee. 

Mrs. Wess. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. The next witness is Dr. Oscar James Campbell, director, 
arts center program of Columbia University. Good morning, Doctor. 

Senator ALLorr. Good morning, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF OSCAR JAMES CAMPBELL, Director, ARTS CENTER PROGRAM, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dr. CAMPBELL. I am here to speak for the educational aspects of the arts 
administrator of this arts-center program at Columbia. We are planning to 
build a center to contain divisions of architecture, music, painting and sculpture, 
and dramatic arts. Announcement of the establishment of similar university 
art centers appear almost daily in the newspapers. These projects are a recog- 
nition of the growing importance of the creative arts in our educational system 
from the kindergarten through college and to graduate school. 

Already there is evidence that this educational activity is having strong 
results, because throughout America community art centers are being built. 
Each one serves as a home for local dramatic clubs, orchestras, bands, dance 
groups, and exhibitions of the works of local painters and sculptors. These, as 
I say, are largely an expression of the impulses released by the teachers of the 
arts throughout all the stages of their education. In all these activities both 
schools and communities are eager for the establishment of some kind of clearing- 
house of information and a center to which they can go for expert and 
sympathetic guidance. 

I know how great the demand for this sort of advice is, because we have 
established in Connecticut with our art center at Columbia a what we call art 
information center and what we call an institute of community arts. Few towns 
are aware of the fact of what we are trying todo. Yet we receive almost every 
day queries, one of which came to my office only yesterday, and with your per- 
mission I would like to read it because it is characteristic of the kind of requests 
I get. This is from Sacramento: 

“The city of Sacramento is becoming aware of the need for a community arts 
center which would house theater, symphony, and opera, an art gallery, and 
probably an art library. This center would be designed to provide meeting 
places for different culture groups, such as the dance, the art clubs, civic reper- 
tory theater, camera club, and various musical organizations. This community 
would be very pleased to receive from you any material or information that 
may be of help in planning such a development.” 

Of course I answered this letter as well as I could when I could find time, 
but I have neither the staff nor the facilities to collect and send out the many 
sorts of information asked for. Only a Government agency could do this job 
effectively. 

Other kinds of information are requested which are still more difficult for 
me to give. One community center wants very much to know what another 
community center is doing in solving these problems. For example, Fort Wayne, 
I happen to know, is about to build an art center, and they wanted me to tell 
them what they were doing at Winston-Salem about building an art center, 
how they financed it, how they are organizing the various units, but no university 
no matter how centrally situated for obvious reasons can perform these very 
important services as well as a Central Government office, and the proposed 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts—and please note that it is an advisory 
council—could realize the potentialities of this great resurgence of interest in 
the arts in the very grassroots of American life. One of the most constructive 
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and least expensive services that our Government could render to the cultural 
life of thousands of communities scattered all over the length and breadth of 
this land is through the establishment of this Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. You have given a very fine illustration of the 
problems involved here and it will be very helpful to the committee. 

The next witness will be Emlen Etting, past president of Artists Equity Asso- 
ciation. 


STATEMENT OF EMLEN ETTING, PAST PRESIDENT, ARTISTS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ertrnc. Honorable sirs, members of the subcommittee, as chairman of 
the Government in art committee of Artists Equity Association, I stand here 
to represent some 1,600 professional painters, sculptors, and graphic artists 
working all over the United States. Artists Equity was founded 11 years ago 
by a group of leading artists of our time who felt the practising artist was the 
only professional worker who had no voice in the economics of his trade, and 
that this voice could only be achieved by the cooperative efforts among artists 
throughout the Nation. 

We strive to promote the understanding and furtherance of work of artists 
from coast to coast regardless of style, and to promote and protect the economic 
interests of the profession as a whole, undertaking nothing that is politically 
or esthetically partisan. 

For several years our committee on Government in art, ably headed by Ruth 
Reeves, now on a Fulbright in India, has studied and discussed all Federal 
activity in this field and has come out strongly in support of Federal bills favor- 
ing the fine arts. We have gone to Washington for congressional hearings to 
support bills H. R. 7973, H. R. 8291, by the Honorable Frank Thompson of New 
Jersey and the Honorable Stuyvesant Wainwright of New York. Last spring 
we came out in support of Senator Lehman’s bill, S. 3419, at the hearings held 
in New York in this same building. 

The chapter heads of our organization have been urged through our national 
office to contact Senators and Representatives in their areas to voice their sup- 
port of this latest bill. 

Knowing that the present bill, S. 1716, is entirely bipartisan and in substance 
similar to former bills to create a Federal Advisory Council of the Arts, we wish 
here only to voice our approval and hearty endorsement of said bill. 

As creative artists we realize that work in the plastic arts, along with that 
in music, neither being limited by any language barriers, are not only of national 
cultural importance, but are the greatest means of international communication 
and understanding. We strongly believe, therefore, that our Government should 
do all in its power to evaluate, promote, and advance the work of creative activity 
in the fine arts at home, and in its promulgation abroad. 

It is with approval of this bill and faith in its execution that Artists Equity 
fully urges its acceptance by the Federal Government, as well as its prompt 
enactment. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The next witness will be Rev. Marvin P. Halverson, executive director, De- 
partment of Worship and Art, National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN P. HALVERSON, EXrCUTIVE DrirRecToR, DEPARTMENT OF 
Worsuip AND Art, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Hatveson. I am Marvin Halverson, executive director of the department 
of worship and the arts of the National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. 

Neither the National Council of Churches nor its department of worship and 
the arts has considered this bill for the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts. Furthermore, the National Council of Churches has not 
adopted policies with respect to such legislation. 

However, the proposed legislation deals with aspects of American culture 
which are of increasing concern to the churches, and it is in terms of these broad 
interests that I shall speak. The authorization by the National Council of 
Churches of a department of worship and the arts in the division of Christian 
life and work is one indication of this concern. The approved mandate for the 
department states : 
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“Tt shall be the purpose of the department to study and promote the service of 
God through worship and the arts in the churches and in society.” 

To fulfill this purpose, the department has created six commissions in archi- 
tecture, art (plastic and graphic arts and design), music, drama (including the 
dance), literature, and ways of worship. These commissions include theologians, 
pastors, and distinguished professional persons in the arts, many of whom have 
indicated personal support of the general purpose of this legislation. 

The statement of purpose and aims of the commission on architecture points 
out, for instance, that the church’s concern includes not only the designs on its 
own building but “the kind of homes in which men live, the kind of factories and 
offices where they work, and the kind of schools in which their children are 
educated.” 

In addition, the commission on drama’s statement of purpose and aims states 
“In a culture impoverished by an exaggerated concern for scientific analysis and 
a scientific approach to life, we believe that the drama is not only a valuable but 
necessary part of the life of the whole man.” 

The department of worship and arts would claim that not only drama but all 
the arts are important for the life of man in every culture. 

The National Council of Churches’ attitude toward the arts is even more fully 
set forth in a document, The Church, the Arts, and Contemporary Culture. ‘This 
Was prepared by the department of worship and the arts and approved and com 
menaed to the churches for study by the executive board of the division of 
Christian life and work of the National Council of Churches on October 4, 1955. 
This statement points cut that “The church has accepted responsibility in social 
issues. A corresponding responsibility falls upon it in the field of man’s imagina 
tive and intuitive life. If this obligation has been overlooked, it can be because a 
frivolous view of the arts and of the whole domain of the imagination has pre- 
vailed. The fateful cleavage between reason and emotion, sense, and sensibility, 
the practical and the spiritual order, has consigned the arts in the minds of many 
to a marginal and decorative or sentimental role * * *,” 

Fortunately, the arts at their best have now for some decades sought to re 
possess the lost territory and reassert the claim of the imagination over the 
whole man and the whole of life * * * The Gospel * * concerns the whole 
man and man as he is conditioned by the structures of his social, economic, and 
cultural life. Therefore, it is important that the church be receptive to all vital 
movements in the arts today * * * for much of modern literature and urt rep 
resents a momentous struggle in the modern soul to recover depth and whole 
ness, to reaffirm personal responsibility in the face of dehumanization, to find 
a true order beneath our modern anarchy, a true ground for human freedom 
and creativeness in a culture marked by impersonal tyrannies, and so to prepare 
the way for renewed liuman community. 

The attention to and support of the arts by the churches, which this document 
suggests is crucial, “cannot be confined to the arts in any narrow sense but must 
involve the wider problems having to do with the symbols and values of our 
society and the vehicles of communication.” 

I do not claim competence to appraise details of the proposed legislation 
However, I would like to express ny own views, without claiming for them 
official endorsement, but believing on the basis of my associations that they 
would be widely shared by the people in our constituency who give thought to 
these matters. 

I would like to register my conviction that the arts are important for the 
life of every person and for the health of society. Under no circumstances 
would I propose that the enormous technological and scientific advances of our 
time, much of which is fostered by the Federal Government, be reduced. But 
unless there is widespread encouragement of the arts, we confront an increasing 
disproportion between technology and another realm of man’s experience. The 
life of the spirit and the life of the imagination as disclosed in the arts distin- 
guish the free man of a democratic society from the automaton of a society 
dominated by technics. The arts have always been expressive of that which 
makes man more than an animal. I believe, therefore, that the welfare of a 
democratic society demands that ll which points to the dignity of man must 
be encouraged. Among the churches there is growing recoguition that in foster- 
ing the arts not only is religion supported but the vitality of our common life 
is strengthened, and the ultimate good of society is served. Under no cireum- 
stances should there be political intervention in the arts or in religion. Rather, 
the attitude of churches, conuiunity agencies, and Government toward the arts 
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should be one of encouragement and positive support. Thus, the freedom of a 
man in his inner life and in his life with his fellow men will be maintained and 
enlarged to the good of all. 

I am happy to have had this opportunity to endorse the general purpose of 
this legislation. 

Senator Murray. We thank you. You have given us a very excellent state 
ment here this morning. We are glad to have that in the record. 

The next witness this morning will be Theodore J. Roszak, sculptor. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE J. Roszak, SCULPTOR 


Mr. Roszak. Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk about the problems and atti- 
tudes of a sculptor briefly. In many ways I am rather grateful for having had 
the Reverend Halverson speak of the humanistic aspects to that I shall dismiss 
that at this time because I feel that he has included many of the things that I 
normally would like to say, but to get at the point that concerns sculpture and 
sculptors in particular, I would like to state two tentative positions. No. 1, I 
think it extremely important that wherever sculpture is being incorporated or 
wherever sculpture is being used to solve problems, whether they deal with 
intimate architectural relationships or large regional planning of public works, 
or governmental offices and agencies, whenever such a problem arises the sculptor 
and his problems and all the attendant attributes have a paraphernalia that he 
has to deal with would be guided, and oriented, and abetted by sculptors compe- 
tent in their field and adequate in the judgment of the value and the merits of his 
work. 

My second point is one that is pivotal insofar as we are now confronted with a 
unique architectural situation. I do not believe that there has been a period in 
the history of society for several centuries where we have had the privilege of 
witnessing a unique and revitalized area of architectural activity. 

This in part has great bearing upon the way in which all the arts associate 
themselves and assimilate their distribution and their vision in the large main 
stream of this architectural development; one might even say perhaps the very 
beginnings of a renaissance in the world architectural vision that has largely heen 
augmented by American genius in design and architecture. This unique situa- 
tion not only embraces the vast possibilities of environmental control in this 
country, but it actually gets beyond its borders into practically every civilized 
aspect of the world. This is important because as the arts are taken into the 
large behavior pattern of architectural styles, sculpture plays an increasingly 
important role. Obviously all sculptors working within the general sympathies 
of this new awakened vision of architectural terms would work within the 
confines, and methods, and the means by which they can express contemporary 
experience and therefore it seems that the modern sculptor would avail himself 
of such means as technology, materials, new uses of structure, and so on. This 
simply indicates that the relationship between the responsibilities of the sculptor 
and architect must be judged in a large sense by competent individuals who can 
see the problems of the sculptor and the problems of the architect as being 
corresponding ones. 

When I mentioned previously the tentative position of these two points I did 
so with the design that perhaps at this time we no longer see them as tentative but 
that they are coincident and become one point, namely, that the contemporary 
sculptor would not work without knowledge of the means by which modern 
design and modern concepts are formulated and that if he is going to in any way 
competently do his work, then it seems to me that a Federal advisory commis- 
sion would be of invaluable service in the way in which it could compile means 
and methods, facts and procedures that would be of immeasurable help to the 
recognition of the work that the sculptor must do and toward the complete 
integrated realization of the best results under whatever conditions they may 
exist, whether it is a Federal building or whether it is a large regional develop- 
ment, 

In that sense I heartily subscribe to and enforce the pending bill S. 1716 
because it seems to incorporate this very important measure, and I am sure that 
it will be a day of rejoicing not only for sculpture, but for all the sculptors in 
the country when this bill ultimately, and I hope very soon, is ratified. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much, Mr. Roszak. You have given us a 
very fine statement. I am sure it will be very helpful to the committee. 

The next witness is Gilbert Seldes. 
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STATEMENT OF GILBERT SELDES, MAss MEDIUMS 


Mr. Sevpes. Mr. Chairman, I am having trouble with my throat and if you 
can’t hear me I would be very glad if some one else would read this very brief 
statement for me. I will just ask Mr. Clarence Derwent. 

Mr. CLARENCE DERWENT. Will you accept me as a substitute? [Reading:] 

“Professionally I have worked in and been a critic of those arts which seem 
least in need of aid of any kind, the popular arts which are often called the mass 
media, the movies, radio, television, and others; but in some ways a Federal 
Council on the Arts can be most useful to these public arts. They are, as lawyers, 
say, effected by the public interest. They are the only arts which affect every- 
body whether followers or not. There is a fallout from a TV program as surely 
as there is from an H-bomb and you can’t hide it from the deep effects merely 
by turning off the set if 40 million others turn it on. Throughout the proposed 
bill the phrase ‘appreciative of the arts’ occurs again and again. This sugges- 
tion is another sphere for the Council. We need to discover new ways of bringing 
the great arts to the mass organs. This has been done only for classical music 
by radio and recordings. The graphics of the writing arts, the work of our most 
thoughtful creative people, are still not made available to the mass audience. 
The result is a growing separation between the kind of entertainment the average 
man gets and the kind the minority wants. Instead of narrowing, the mass 
media tends to widen the gap between them. This is never a good situation and 
is particularly undesirable when our country is faced with many vexing uncer- 
tainties. Instead of searching for common grounds on which to discuss natural 
differences of judgment, we are growing apart. 

“The average man begins to suspect the trained mind, and the trained mind 
tends to hold the average in contempt. The intellectual shrinks from the com- 
mon life into a kind of snobbish peasantry and the unintellectual tries to under- 
mine the status of the creative artist, the scientist, the thinker, and so cuts 
himself off from part of his heritage as a citizen of a free country pledged to 
education and independence of mind. 

“A council on the arts would reconcile these divergent groups. The intel- 
lectual would be safe from sterility and the average man from the abasement of 
his tastes. 

“One thing more: The popular arts, especially the broadcasting arts, are 
constantly threatened with interference. At State and Federal levels there is 
always a threat of legislative curbs on freedom of subject matter or of treat- 
ment. Bills are introduced to forbid the mass media to do one thing and to 
compel them to do others. The existence of a Federal council would be the 
most effective deterrent to well-meaning attempts to interfere with their 
freedom.” 

I apologize for not doing justice to Mr. Seldes. 

Senator Murray. You have done a very good job, I think. Thank you very 
much. 

The next witness will be Mr. William Lascaze, architect. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM LASCAZE, ARCHITECT 


Mr. Lascaze. My name is William Lascaze. I am not speaking on behalf of 
my profession, but for myself, as a member of that profession. However, I 
think that it is fair to assume that the majority of my colleagues share my views, 
since the membership of the American Institute of Architects assembled last 
week in Washington for their centennial convention went on record in support 
of the formation of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 

I am speaking here about architecture and its sister arts, painting and sculp- 
ture. A year ago I completed an office building at 711 Third Avenue in Man- 
hattan, N. Y., where I succeeded in realizing a dream which I had nurtured 
for many years, the bringing together of the visual arts. I want to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to the client who made it possible for my dream to come true, 
and to the sculptor and to the painter who worked with me. 

Let me try to state why I think it is important for all of us to bring properly 
together the three visual arts—painting, sculpture, architecture—because to- 
gether much more than singly they constitute a civilizing force, and civilization 
itself is still—no matter what our failures may have been—the true aim of the 
human spirit. 

It is not without reason that I emphasize the bringing “properly together. 
Often painting and sculpture are simply ignored, I suppose on the assumption 
that they constitute unnecessary and uneconomical adjuncts to the art of build- 
ing. Quite often when they are remembered, as in some of our public or impor- 
tant private buildings, they seem to be there only as an afterthought, unrelated 
to the architecture itself. 
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Some of our artist friends may have thought from time to time that we mod- 
ern architects neglect them. It may be true that at first we had to, that our 
job at the very beginning required from us an absolute concentration solely on 
architecture as such. I have taken my part in that struggle for acceptance of 
good modern architecture, that is, a contemporary expression of human needs 
in terms of contemporary knowledge. But that struggle has been won, and the 
time has come for us to bring painting and sculpture into harmony with archi- 
tecture. 

I would like to offer to the proposed Federal Advisory Council on the Arts two 
specific recommendations : 

First, that the architect be recognized as the head of the team, by which I 
mean that just as he selects his structural engineer or his mechanical engineer 
in accordance with the nature and scope of the work and submits his selections 
for approval to the department or agency to which he is under contract, he like- 
wise be charged with the responsibility of selecting his sculptor and his painter. 
Thus and only thus can a work be created which will be harmonious, where sculp- 
ture and painting will belong together. 

Secondly, that for the guidance of the authorities and of the architect and of 
the taxpayer a definite ratio of the amount allocated for art work to the total 
cost of construction of a building be agreed on right from the start. 

Since everything seems to have to be reduced to percentage, I was told that it 
had become law—or perhaps the unwritten law-—in Switzerland that either 2 or 3 
percent of the cost of construction of any and all public buildings was auto- 
matically allocated to art work; our own Board of Education makes some pro- 
vision for art work for its school buildings, and that our Federal Government 
once figured that 1 percent of the cost of its buildings was not too much to devote 
to art. 

I suggest here a reasonable beginning: For every building costing $5 million 
or un‘ler, 1 percent, or $50,000 be set aside for the particiuation of the sister arts. 
For every additional $1 million of construction, an additional one-half of 1 per- 
cent, or $5,000. While this or some modified proposal might be adopted for all 
types of Government buildings, on housing projects only one-half of this might 
be set aside for the sister arts. 

What I am pleading for here is not a new subsidy or more subsidy. It is simply 
the creation of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts to examine and verify 
what I believe, namely, that our architects, our sculptors, and our painters in 
America can together contribute, as they should, to our civilization, and that the 
time for their doing so is now. 

But let us remember—if their contribution is to be what I hope we want it to 
be, an integrated and forceful expression of our civilization—that there is only 
one way for us to obtain it: by creating first the circumstances which will make 
it possible for them to work together, to dream together, that is, to make that 
simultaneous creation happen again today, as it should and as it did happen in 
the Renaissance. There isn’t any reason why we shouldn't, if we do acknowledge 
that we are proud of our cultural achievements and that civilization is our true 
aim. Gentlemen, I strongly recommend that a Federal Advisory Council of 
the Arts be created. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mrs. H. Alwyn Innes-Brown, president, Greater New 
York Chapter, ANTA. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. H. ALWYN INNES-BROWN, PRESIDENT, GREATER NEW YORK 
CHAPTER, ANTA 


Mrs, INNES-Brown. Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, my name is Virginia Innes-Brown. I am president of the 
greater New York chapter of ANTA, on the executive committee of the national 
board, and also a vice chairman of the international committee. It is now called 
the Cultural Exchange Service of the American National Theater and Academy, 
and we are the appointed agents for the State Department’s cultural presenta- 
tions program under the President’s special program for cultural presentations. 

For 5 years now the New York chapter has been dedicated to the establish- 
ment of a permanent resident company in New York which would be capable of 
representing the United States nationally and internationally. Most of the 
great countries throughout the world and many minor countries have their own 
permanent theaters which are supported by the state. To name a few, the Old 
Vic in Great Britain, the Shakespeare Memorial in Great Britain, and the Com- 
edie Francaise and Nationale Odeon in France. They are all state supported. 
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Also the Thjodleikhusid in Iceland, the Great Drama Theater in Sweden, in 
Denmark, and Norway, the Great Dramatic Theater in Moscow and Leningrad, 
Russia, and the Dali Artists in Mexico, the Habimah in Israel, and they have two 
other theater groups. 

In South Africa is the National Theater also, and supported state operas in 
Austria and Germany are very well known. 

Supporting the bill for a Federal Advisory Council of the Arts we have had in 
mind since the President’s address to the Union in 1955, and if I may, sir, I 
would like to read what was said at that time, because it seems to be pertinent. 
This was on a Federal Arts Commission, January 1955: 

“President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message to the Congress, listed 
as item 24 on his proposed program ‘the establishment of a Federal Arts Com- 
mission.’” The Greater New York Chapter of ANTA immediately sent President 
Eisenhower the following telegram: 

“Our sincere congratulations on your magnificent proposal in your state of the 
Union message to Congress on your program which is to establish a Federal Arts 
Commission to encourage artistic endeavors. Such a Commission is of great and 
pressing need for the American theater and one which we ardently support.” 

Below is reprinted in full the portion of the President’s speech referring to 
the Federal Arts Commission : 

“In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civiliza- 
tion endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of u Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic endeavor and appreciation. 

“T shall also propose that awards of merit shall be established whereby we can 
honor our fellow citizens who make great contributions to the advancement of 
our civilization.” 

As you perhaps know, Mr. Chairman, for approximately 3 years now ANTA 
has administered the State Department program for international exchange. 
In approximately 31 months we have had 1,800 performing artists around the 
world in 81 countries. This is an extremely important contribution and ex- 
presses the need of the support in this country for the performing arts so that 
we may develop the performing artists who can properly represent our abroad. 
We feel that this creative field has long been ignored by this country, and I mean 
in sufficient measures, because in other countries they recognize the necessity for 
the artists as spokesmen for their countries, and it is a known fact, I believe, that 
our artists are our best good-will ambassadors. The reports which we have 
received from all countries in regard to the appearances abroad of these artists 
have been most gratifying, and I have here the report from the State Department 
in regard to these artists around the world. You can see the size of this. It is 
a very comprehensive program. 

Senator Murray. We will be glad to have that printed in the record. 

Mrs. INNES-Brown. I would like to introduce this if I may. 

Senator Murray. It will be carried in the record. 

Mrs. InNEs-Brown. Also I would like to introduce the countries in which 
our artists have appeared and the number of the countries and the list of the 
organizations as well as the single artists, because it is an extremely impressive 
record. 

Senator Murray. That will also be carried in the record. 

Mrs. INNES-Brown. Thank you, sir. 

I feel that this has been extremely helpful to us and we are very grateful to 
you for your invitation to present this today. 

Senator Murray. The next witness is Dr. Earl J. McGrath, former United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

Good morning, Mr. Commissioner. We are very glad to have you here today. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. EArt J. McGratu, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, INSTITUTE OF HIGHER 
EpUCATION AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dr. McGratnu. Mr. Chairman, I am Earl J. McGrath, executive officer of 
the Institute of Higher Education at Teachers College, Columbia University and, 
from 1949 to 1953, United States Commissioner of Education. I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before this Subcommittee on Education of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Public Welfare which is considering a plan to 
create a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. In doing so, Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot, I regret to say, speak as an accomplished performer or creative producer 
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in any of the arts since I possess none of these abilities. I appear rather as an 
interested layman who has been concerned for some years with certain relation- 
ships between art education and the influence of art on the totality of American 
life. My thoughts on this subject began in earnest when, in the early 1950’s proj- 
ects like the one being considered today came before me as Commissioner of 
Education. Through the intervening years, prolonged reflection on the value of 
these proposals, and personal concern with the place of art in our society, have 
deepened the conviction that, if enacted into law, a bill establishing a council on 
the arts could be of profound significance in our national life and perhaps in our 
world position as well. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I would like for three reasons enthusiastically to 
endorse the conception of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 

First, I fear that if the present overemphasis on science and technology is 
continued, our culture may become lopsided and misdirected. Let me hasten 
to state that I am well aware of the great contributions pure and applied science 
have made to our national well-being and to our international position. We 
need to strengthen the scientific enterprise by increasing the production of 
scientists and by enhancing their research facilities. The Federal Government, 
as we all know, is spending billions of dollars to these very ends. 

There are real dangers, however, in this excessive preoccupation with some 
features of our national life to the neglect of others, There are values in the 
arts which others more competent than I will doubtless lay before you. Perhaps 
I can convey my own thoughts on this subject through a personal experience. 

A year or so ago I spent some time in Greece. There I observed the archeologi- 
eal remains of a very artistic culture of antiquity and one, incidentally, from 
which we inherited many of the basic values of western society. As I viewed 
the Parthenon in Athens and the Temple of Poseidon in Sunion, two superlatively 
beautiful creations of the human mind and spirit, I wondered whether, if the 
arts occupied a more central position in American society, we would not as a 
people see new meaning in life, acquire new perspectives on the nature of the 
world and of man, gain a new sense of balance and harmony in our society, 
and add immeasurably to our stature as a people on the international stage. 

I ventured the thought that, if now, as then, the work of the artist were held 
in such high and widespread esteem and men walked daily in such an atmosphere 
of beauty, the entire orientation of our thinking might be changed. If, as a 
nation, we were to become as concerned about these things of the spirit as we 
are about the material products of our hands and minds, I am confident that 
remarkable advances would be made in the quality of both our private and 
public lives. 

I am not making the unrealistic suggestion that we should match the billions 
of Federal money spent for science with equal sums for the arts, but merely 
that a public body like the Council should be established to advise the various 
agencies of Government and our people generally concerning ways in which the 
arts could be enhanced and our common life thus enriched. Over the years, I 
am confident that immense benefits would flow into the daily lives of our people 
from the activities of such an advisory body. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, this recognition by our Government of the value of 
the arts would strengthen our position in the world at large. By misrepre- 
sentation and distortion of our economic, social, and cultural life, those seeking 
to achieve world communism describe us as a nation primarily interested in 
material things. They picture us as devoid of the finer sensibilities and an 
appreciation of human values. The ironical fact that these charges are made 
by representatives of the most grossly materialistic and humanely insensitive 
culture on earth is often overlooked by the victims of this propaganda. That 
these misrepresentations are widely believed any traveler abroad soon realizes. 

We Americans, on the other hand, know that we have a rich indigenous art 
arising out of our own artistic impulses and expressive of our own cultural 
ideals. We know that we have produced and will continue to produce many 
of the world’s most creative minds in all branches of art. What is more im- 
portant, we know that in this land the freedom of thought and action prevail, 
without which no real art can be produced or long exist. 

jut it would be a favorable reflection on our national purposes, and a boon 
to the cause of the free nations throughout the world, if the people of other 
lands were to see this dramatic recognition by our Government and our people 
generally of the indispensable place of art in life. We are the only large 
power which has no such agency to promote the arts as an integral part of 
national life. 
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I think this is a very significant fact, Mr. Chairman. 

The enactment of this legislation would serve as a convincing symbol of 
our artistic interests, and the work of the Council thus created would, through 
the years, add weight to the existing evidence of our cultural accomplishments 
and interests. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, I would speak of a more commonplace matter, and yet 
one also closely related to the future life of our people. I refer to the increas- 
ing longevity of life and the continuous decrease in the amount of human labor 
needed to maintain a satisfactory standard of living. No informed person 
doubts that the continued advances of science and technology will further in- 
crease our leisure time. As an educator, I am concerned about the types of 
education we shall need to make it possible for our people to use this time 
constructively in the enrichment of their personal lives and in socially bene 
fiscal activities. This is a large subject which I shall not now attempt to 
explore, but I do believe that the number of our citizens who will spent the 
nonworking part of their lives as creative artists and as spectators should 
increase greatly in the years ahead. All the appropriate agencies, public 
and private, have a responsibility to encourage this enrichment of American life 
I believe that the Advisory Council on the Arts could play a crucial part in 
these social and cultural developments. 

In conclusion, I would urge the early passage of this legislation which I 
consider in the best interests of our national welfare. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Axt.otrr. Doctor, I would like for you to answer a question for me 
because of your unusual experience in your own field, which very few men have 
an opportunity to have such as you have had, and that question, which perhaps 
you would like to comment briefly on, is the relationship of the development 
of such a program to the mitigation of the constantly increasing problems of 
our mental health. 

Dr. McGratuH. I would like to talk about that subject for a moment, sir. I used 
to be a dean at the College of Liberal Arts at the University of Iowa, and you 
may know that that institution has one of the strongest art departments in 
America. The head of that department, Mr. Lester Longman, and I, used to have 
long debates on this subject. He thought it wasn’t proper for an educator to talk 
about the arts in terms of their value as a remedy for mental strain and stress, 
and mental illness, but I take another point of view on this matter. 

As I said, I am not a creative artist, but I happen to be an amateur musician, 
very amateur, but I do know from personal experience that the relaxation which 
one can get from a practice of an art, even at a very crude and elementary level, 
as in my case, is very great indeed and I think it has been demonstrated many 
times in studies by professional educators, who no doubt can elaborate on this 
subject at greater length than I. The arts do release pent-up energy. They do 
restore balance. They do create new perspectives on life, and all of these things 
would in my judgment contribute to any program in mental health. 

I would like also to say, however, that there are a good many people who are 
now mentally sick. We also see them every day. They are not confined in hos- 
pitals nor are they under psychiatric treatment, but they are, nevertheless, and 
I think an increasing number of American citizens, under great tension, and this 
tension frequently destroys our thinking on a variety of subjects. As I tried to 
suggest in my original statement, sir, I think that the establishment of this 
Council, which would in turn encourage the establishment of art programs, both 
participative and for spectators, would in very large measure restore a sense of 
balance in our national life. 

Senator Attorr. Thank you. I think it would be recognized by everyone, of 
course, the therapeutic value of the participation and the point I wanted to 
bring out was one also that you mentioned, which was that the development of 
appreciation, solely aside from the therapeutic value of the participation, which 
we all recognize, the general appreciation of art in its various forms leads to 
such a mental balancing and awareness that it tends of itself to do away with 
these tensions, and strains, and counteracting forces that tend to lead to our 
mental illness these days. 

In other words, it makes an all-round better balanced person if he has an 
interest, and a comprehension, and understanding of that, and I was hoping 
that you would, and you did, bring that out. 

Dr. McGratH. I think educators in the arts and also in other fields would 
endorse your view completely on this subject. 

Senator Atiotrt. Thank you very much, Doctor. 
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Senator Murray. Thank you, Doctor. I was going to remark that as a former 
United States Commissioner of Education you established a very fine reputation 
for yourself and we are glad to have you here today to give us your advice on 
this matter. 

Dr. McGratH. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator MurRAY. We will take a brief recess for about 5 minutes. 

(Brief recess. ) 

Senator Murkay. The hearing will come to order again, please. 

The next witness this morning will be Clarence Derwent, president, ANTA; 
honorary president, Actors Equity; and chairman of the National Council on 
the Arts in Government. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE DERWENT, PRESIDENT, ANTA; HONORARY PRESIDENT, 
Actors Equity ; CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Derwent. Mr. Chairman, as you have said, my name is Clarence Derwent. 
I am president of ANTA, honorary president of Actors Equity Association, the 
Inbor union of the profession; and chairman of the National Council of Govern- 
ment and the Arts. 

I will endeavor, sir, to be extremely brief. I am here to endorse in principle 
and in substance the proVisions of this bill. I think, Senator, it would be an eusy 
task and possibly a timesaving one to rest the case solely on the fact that 
America is almost the last of the great nations of the world to accord full 
governmental recognition on a large seale to the arts, but I would be reluctant 
to rest my advocacy of this important measure on mere emulation of foreign 
countries, because I think there are more cogent reasons which make the 
provisions of this bill not only desirable, but essential, not the least of which is 
a belief I have cherished all my life, that art may eventually prove to be the 
breach across which nations will ultimately reach out and tind one another for 
the establishment of the world harmony, peace on earth, good will toward man, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, if I may quote Shakespeare. 

When some one detects in every utterance of any responsible statesman the 
scarcely concealed tremor of his voice which implies the ever-present and 
abiding dread of what tomorrow’s news may bring forth, I think the time is 
ripe for a reexamination and a reappraisal of our weapons, and it will be found 
that from time immemorial guns and battleships have been a colossal failure. 
Guns and battleships have possibly postponed a war. In one or two cases they 
may even have averted a war, but they have never succeeded in abolishing 
warfare and they never will because every war contains within itself the seeds of 
the next war. However, I firmly believe, sir, that art by virtue of the fact that 
it transcends all barriers, all nationalities, that it speaks with a universal voice, 
can reach out and find the hearts nd the minds of all men. 

This is indeed to me the common denominator and for this reason alone, if 
for no other, I endorse the provisions of this legislation, only adding my per- 
sonal hope that this will prove to be the first step toward the establishment of 
a full-fledged ministry of fine arts in this country. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much, sir, for a very clearcut statement. 
We are very glad to have that in the record. 

The next witness will be Erik Barnouw, national chairman, Writers Guild 
of America. 


STATEMENT OF ERIK BARNOUW, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN, WRITERS GUILD oF AMERICA 


Mr. Barnouw. Mr. Chairman, I am Erik Barnouw, national chairman of the 
Writers Guild of America, which is the national organization of writers in the 
fields of motion pictures, television, and radio. These writers number at the 
present time approximately 2,500. I speak here with the specific authorization 
of the writers in these three mediums. I would like to submit a very brief oral 
statement and a written statement at a later time. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Mr. Barnouw. Among the numerous reasons why the Federal Government 
should concern itself with the arts, it seems to us the two most controlling rea- 
sons are the following: 

First, their increasing role in the lives of all people, because of the shorten- 
ing of work hours and the lengthening of the life span, and secondly, the increas- 
ing role of the arts on the international scene. Both of these reasons put special 
emphasis, it seems to us, on the three fields represented by the Writers Guild 
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of America. First of all, film, radio, and television affect all people because 
they now enter, in this country, virtually every home, and this is increasingly 
true throughout the world. These arts by their very nature cannot be museum 
arts. They are everybody’s arts. 

Secondly, film, radio, and television affect our international relations because 
they cross all geographic boundaries. By their very nature these arts cannot 
be parochial or regional arts. Thus, the wide distribution of these arts both 
at home and abroad gives us a great national stake in the status of the artists 
in these fields. 

His freedom to do his best work must be of national concern to us. Ironically 
enough, the wide distribution of these arts also creates conditions which too 
often impair the freedom of the artist and make his status all the more a matter 
of Federal concern. Traditionally, we think of the artist as working in solitude, 
but these artists are surrounded by huge industries. These industries exist on 
the work of their artists, but may also press down upon them. The Federal 
Government should, it seems to us, foster a continual study and evaluation of 
the status of the artists, lest it be said that the voice of our Nation, both at 
home and abroad, came to be only a byproduct of the requirements of advertising, 
merchandising, industrial public relations, and the work of pressure groups. 

We hear much today of international tensions, of mental illness, the problems 
of the aged, and the crisis in education. The fostering of healthy conditions of 
freedom and integrity in the fields of radio, television, and film, as well as in all 
the arts, seems to us, have a direct bearing on all these problems. That is why 
the Writers Guild of America endorses wholeheartedly the proposal for a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council on the Arts. 

Think you. 

Senator Murray. Any questions’ 

Senator ALLorr. No questions. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Doctor. 

The next witness will be Hcward Lindsay, playwright and producer. 


STATEMENT OF HowArRD LINDSAY, PLAYWRIGHT AND PRODUCER 


Mr. Linpsay. Mr. Chairman, to repeat, my name is Howard Lindsay. I have 
worked in the theater for nearly 50 years. I belong to a number of groups, but 
I am speaking for myself, although I think I reflect the thoughts of a great 
many people who are active in the arts. I think first of all I should thank the 
chairman for his sympathetic and persistent interest in this matter. 

I was grateful that Senator Allott brought up the subject of mental health, 
because art is a two-way street. There is the artist and the audience, whether 
that audience be a group or just one person. We speak of it as a means of com- 
munication and when that communication hus been made it does add to the 
health of the recipient, so this bill is not aimed for the benefit of artists alone. 
It is aimed for the benefit of those who see art, appreciate art, and are reinvig- 
ored by it. 

I would hope that this committee could point out even to an economy-minded 
Congress that this bill is really a bargain. I don’t know where anyone can get 
the advice of the kind of people who could be commanded by the President of 
the United States at this price. The small expense involved in this matter, the 
expense of its administration, is very little in proportion to the contribution, 
the very real contribution, that can be made by people who have been living in 
the arts all of their lives. 

I was impressed by what Dr. Campbell of Columbia spoke about the groups 
that came to his attention asking for some means of learning what other groups 
are doing, and I have been aware all my life of the number of small groups 
throughout the United States that have tremendous enthusiasm and interest in 
many cases great talent, and yet they are little islands. They don’t know what 
the others are doing well enough. There is no real channel of communication 
and this bill would afford that and they would be very grateful for that. 

I have seen it happen to the individual when occasionally I have been con- 
nected with some movement in which the young artist especially is brought to- 
gether to meet other young artists and the fact that he is meeting other people 
struggling with the same problems, fighting the same fight, because the creative 
artist is a very lonely person. He has to work alone and sometimes they don’t 
know what the others are doing, what the others are up against, and it is such 
a great comfort to them to meet and to know what others are doing, and I 
think this bill will help the individual creative artist. 
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I was pleased by what was said about the impact of American architecture 
abroad, and although I agree with Mr. Derwent, we are thinking in terms here 
of what is good for United States, still our standing abroad is poor. As a writer 
I am very happy that in a space of 25 years the Nobel prize for literature 
was given to five American writers. That is 20 percent with a committee that 
is examining the literature of the whole world, and I venture to say that the im- 
pact of that upon the other countries of the world that we were turning out 
literature in America that deserved such awards, a warmth of admiration in 
that it possibly will be remembered after the Marshall plan is forgotten, and 
J am not deprecating the very valuable Marshall plan. 

It is a little astonishing to me that we artists of America should be—and 
we are, I admit, frankly—naively grateful that there is a movement afoot to 
give, in the words of the President, some official recognition to the importance of 
the arts. 

It is astonishing that this should happen in this great country and it is as- 
tonishing to me that we are so grateful. We are. We would like very much 
for the Government of the United States to recognize the importance of the 
arts. I think it is the least government can do. I think it is the least the artists 
of the United States can expect. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Any questions? 

Senator ALLort. No questions, sir. 

Senator Murray. The next witness will be Eleanor Steber, representing per- 
forming musicians and singers. 

Good morning. 


STATEMENT OF ELEANOR STEBER, REPRESENTING PERFORMING MUSICIANS 
AND SINGERS 


Miss Sreser. Good morning, Senator Murray. It is a pleasure to see you 
gentlemen. 

Senator Murray. You may be seated. We will be glad to hear your statement. 
You may proceed. 

Miss Steser. Thank you. 

It is not really my medium to make speeches or addresses, and yet I am here 
today to try to sing a new song. I have just come home, to my native land, 
after a 4-month tour of the Middle East, the Far East, and, as they say in 
Saigon, L’Orient extreme, the extremely oriental East. 

It has been said of me along my way that I am “America’s biggest export.” 

I hope that this was no personal reference, really. However, there is a very 
good reason that such a thing can be said and it is because I am truly an Ameri- 
ican product, having received all of my training and made my career here, ex- 
clusively, and my experience as an export commodity has been a large and 
extensive one. Also my career in this country has been a long and successful 
one, as you know. This is no way an expresison of self-aggrandizement on my 
part, but only in order to show and tell you that my experience both at home 
and abroad is varied and has given me an all-inclusive working knowledge of 
what the cultural arts mean both in America and elsewhere, nationally and in- 
ternationally. I don’t need to go into any details concerning my career. That is 
impossible. It is available from various sources. 

Nationally speaking, it is my opinion that the establishment of Federal Council 
which will create a formal recognition by our Government of the creative, 
recreative and interpretative fields in music, art, drama, opera, and dance, and 
so forth will set a seal of approval upon mediums which heretofore have been 
considered by the layman as luxuries far beyond his purse, his understanding, 
and his interest, because of the stigma, which has become a belief in this country, 
categorizing these mediums as a rich man’s hobby, a society springboard, and a 
monopoly of the intellectually elite. I am speaking particularly of my field, 
which is opera, and the field of concert advertising. 

I won't say higher forms, but at least that particular part of this, our cultural 
life. These art forms of which I have just spoken should be in the national 
expression of our whole people and they should be made to feel one with them, 
and these art forms should merge I think into the national consciousness as 
something which we as a nation do know, feel, understand, and are proud of. 

It is true that in the past 20 years the progress of these creative arts has been 
tremendous and that there is increasing, and increasing still more, the interest 
and participation by the general public in the understanding and appreciation 
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of our cultural pursuits, but the time has come now when there must be an all-out 
recognition of our Government of this side of the national life, and I feel that 
an effort should be made to aid, abet, encourage, establish, and increase in every 
field ways of carrying on a creative, and recreative and interpretative medium 
which will add to the mental, philosophical, spiritual, and intellectual life of our 
wonderful land. 

There should be some way to encourage and support our young composers. 
Many of them are struggling along living from hand to mouth. This has been 
true, it would seem, as long as young people have been trying to compose, but, 
on the other hand, they have been assisted and helped in many other lands. 
They are compelled to compose because of an inner drive which tells them that 
they must express themsel\es in this way. Yet it is a pretty poor commentary 
that many of them today at least in America cannot have their works done or if 
they do they are done so seldom, and in some cases which I know of, the press 
has even come to ban some of our symphony orchestras from doing works by 
American composers. This is a very strange thing, but if you look back on the 
record of the philharmonic symphony a few years back you will find this is true. 
I know of young composers today who, because they cannot make enough money 
from it, works that they are composing and that sort of thing, have to take jobs, 
menial jobs, which make it possible for them to live, really a hand-to-mouth 
existence. Also, there should be some way in our country, and I feel that this 
Federal Advisory Council can help, to help the young artists, especially the young 
singing artists, that they may have greater facilities for the essentially necessary 
experience in the mediums of the stage, and opera house, and all that pertains 
to the making of a career as a singing artist. 

You know, for the great country that we are, we have too few permanently 
established theaters which produce opera, which, although it stems from a 
European source, has become as great an art form, and there is as much interest 
by the people of our country in this, as if it really belonged to us, and we have 
contributed in many ways, both as far as producing and as far as our artists 
are concerned, who are singing toward this operatic medium, which of course 
I speak of particularly because it happens to be mine. 

As a result, our young artists have to go to Europe and, believe it or not, there 
are more Americans in the European opera houses today than there are Euro- 
peans. There are many local symphony orchestras, with which I had great 
experience because I have sung with practically all of them throughout the 
country, maintained by the communities which could be finer and be really a 
wonderful medium for expression of the people in the community if there was 
enough encouragement by the Government to assure those artists who want to 
become instrumentalists, who want to become performers, that there is a well 
worth while way of life and living in. These are only a few instances and they 
pertain particularly to my particular field. Internationally speaking, I would 
just like to ask you how you think I felt when I was asked in Yugoslavia a 
couple of years ago what kind of an opera house did we have in our Nation’s 
Capital, especially when in Yugoslavia, which is a very small country, there are 
opera houses with a full complement of artists and a season that extends over 
10 months of the year in 12 of the cities of this tiny country. 

How do you think I felt when I know of a young artist I met in Vienna and 
other places, in Austria, who is forced even this day to go into the opera houses 
of Europe to get the experience which might make it possible for him to come 
back to his own land to make a career? 

How many do you think there are, American singers, who are going through 
the privations of bad housing, cold, and not proper food for themselves and 
their families, in order to get the experience which will give them the finishing 
touches which will make them acceptable to the American theaters, the American 
managers, the American press, and the American public which still believes that 
anything which comes from Europe, of either European background or education, 
must without question be better than anything we can produce here? 

What a commentary this is on our American cultural life. Besides, where 
does a young American have a chance to get his training in this particular field 
in America? We have only one big opera house. We have other companies who 
have only maybe a season that can go 6 weeks, and our country is loaded with 
voices and dramatic talents that just don’t have a chance to develop because 
there is no place where they can develop. Most important of all—and this is 
something that I have been in constant contact with in the last few years, be- 
cause 2 years ago it was my good fortune, I say, to be able to go into Titoist 
Yugoslavia and sing there as an American exchange artist—I found that these 
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people are so interested and they want to know so much of what is going on in 
America because all that they hear about, all that they know about, are refrig- 
erators and Ford cars, and all of the material things that we are exporting. 

I, and some artists like myself, have been a cultural export to these coun- 
tries and they can understand it a great deal better but because they don’t have 
the electricity for the refrigerators and they don’t haye enough money to even 
buy bicycles, let alone Ford cars, but why and how is it possible for the Russians 
to develop and spread their propaganda into the rest of the world that the 
Americans are culturally barbarians? It is a very sad commentary, believe 
me, and it has been a shocking thing to me on this past tour of mine that the 
only music which is widespread throughout the Communist-influenced lands and 
the Middle and Far East as being of American origin is rock and roll with 
Elvis Presley as its disciple. And our modern jazz music, while it is a perfectly 
natural dance form and medium here, and in itself one of our true compositional! 
factors, is heard only in its most lurid forms abroad. 

You know, no matter how hard they have tried, the Soviets and the Titoist 
Yugoslavia, have tried to ban the American dance forms, jazz, and rock and 
roll, they can’t do it. It catches on. There is no doubt about it and there is 
nothing the matter with it, believe me, Senator Murray, but the thing is that 
it is not really a criterion upon which to base our American artistic expression 
abroad. It is no wonder that they really call us musical barbarians. 

I would like to interpolate a little note here for one of my colleagues and for 
myself, too, and I mention in particular Jan Peerce, who had the chance to go 
into Russia to sing last year, and I sang 2 years ago in Yugoslavia and just was 
back there this year to sing again for these people. All of these artists, musi- 
cians, singers, dramatists, and all the people everywhere were amazed and in- 
tensely interested in the fact that there were artists here from America who 
could sing with such a high type of vocal culture. They had been led to believe 
that we had no vocal culture at all. 

We are only just starting an exchange program of artistic mediums and I 
would like to say here that I think that one of our best exports is the American 
personality, the American freedom, which has been my right and the right of 
every one of our artists, to find our way through our own initiative and through 
our own efforts even in spite of the fact that we haven’t had the recognition that 
we should have, if I may say so, from our Federal Government, as a cultural 
medium. 

However, we are just only starting on this as an artistic medium, that is, the 
exchange program, and it is not soon enough to combat the impression that the 
struggling countries of the East have been given by a planned and concentrated 
plan which the Russians have been carrying on extensively for the past 5 or 6 
years at least. The Boston Symphony itself was a stupendous revelation to the 
people in Russia when they performed there a couple of years ago. We weren't 
supposed to have any orchestras. 

There are many other examples of ballet, the Porgy and Bess Co., Isaac 
Stern, the Lisz, and others, but why was the story able to get started in 
the first place? Because our Federal Government has not heretofore been 
interested in stressing or backing our cultural activities, not even recognizing 
such a medium as the arts as a necessary part of our American way of life. 

Note well that the Communist-dominated countries are encouraged in their 
cultural life, for the Commies believe that to fully support these creative and 
interpretative forms is the best way to keep their people contented and feeling 
that they are far superior to other countries. They are culturally, philosophi- 
eally, and intellectually ahead of the other countries in the world. This is the 
best way that they can keep their people content. They can’t give them anything 
else, but they make them feel that they are far superior and that the communistic 
way is the kind of thing that promotes this type of a medium. 

I think that a Federal Advisory Council can and should be able to put us on 
the world map along with the 38 other countries of the world whose governments 
have been encouraging, sponsoring, and supporting their artists for many years 
to greater creative, re-creative, and interpretative efforts. 

This will be a step which will provide one more way to close the holes in our 
dikes, which make it possible for the communistie system to point the finger of 
derision and criticism at our American way of life, at the democratic principle, 
the way of freedom and free enterprise, and individual initiative. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for the very interesting statement you 
have given us. I am sure that it will meet with great pleasure for our com 
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mittee to study it very carefully. That is your complete statement? You have 
nothing else? 

Miss StTeser. No, sir. If you want to ask any questions, I will be glad to try 
to answer them. 

Senator Attort. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Murray. We are very pleased with your statement, which has been 
very interesting and the points will be given very careful consideration. 

The next witness will be Lloyd Goodrich, Chairman of the Committee on 
Government and Art. 


STATEMENT OF LLoyp GooprIcH, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT AND 
ART 


Mr. Goopricu. Mr. Chairman, my name is Lloyd Goodrich. I am Chairman 
of the Committee on Government and Art, and associate director of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art. 

The Committee on Government and Art, established in 1948, consists of rep- 
resentatives of 12 leading national art organizations in the fields of architecture, 
painting, sculpture, design, art education, and museums. These 12 organizations 
are as follows: 

American Association of Museums 
American Federation of Arts 
American Institute of Architects 
American Institute of Decorators 
Artists Equity Association 
Association of Art Museum Directors 
College Art Association of America 
National Academy of Design 
National Association of Women Artists 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
National Society of Mural Painters 
Sculptors Guild 

On behalf of the committee, I wish to express support of the bill S. 1716, to 
establish a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of the committee this would be one of the 
most important steps ever taken by the Federal Government to recognize the 
vital role which the arts play in our national life. In recent years there has 
been a growing realization that the United States is the only major nation which 
gives practically no place to the arts in its governmental structure. Many 
nations far smaller have for years done this. 

Several factors in the last decade have affected our thinking on this question. 
The international situation and our leading role in world affairs have taught us 
the importance of the arts as an international language and a means of promot- 
ing undertsanding among nations. 

The shortening workday, the lengthening life span, and growing leisure time 
are giving the arts an ever increasing value in the lives of all of us, and making 
them part of that humanizing and civilizing influence which is also given by 
religion and by science. 

Economic conditions in certain fields of the arts, as contrasted with the pros 
perity of our Nation as a whole, have emphasized the need for broader thinking 
about welfare of the arts. While there is no question that their chief financial 
support will continue, as in our past, to some from local, State, and private 
sources (using the word “private” to include institutions based on private capi- 
tal), there is nevertheless a growing belief that the arts deserve the kind of 
recognition which our Federal Government has long given to science, education, 
and public health and welfare. 

This legislation, by establishing in the executive branch an advisory body 
representing all the arts, would make available to our Government the best 
knowledge and experience in all fields of the arts. Such an Advisory Council 
would, for the first time in our national life, provide a body which could consider 
on a broad basis the position of the arts in our America today and the problems 
which face them. 

This Council would also make available to other branches and other agencies 
of the Federal Government the best professional advice in the administration of 
the arts programs which already exist in many of these agencies, but which 
could not help but profit by such a body and its special committees. 
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This legislation involves no administrative organization nor any large appropri- 
ation. 

I want to echo Mr. Lindsay’s words that this is a bargain. Its modest scale 
is no measure of its public importance. It has bipartisan backing in both Houses 
of the Congress, and wide, growing support in all fields of the arts and education. 

The chief opposition comes from a small but vocal group, particularly in the 
field of sculpture. In judging the merit of this opposition, certain factors should 
be considered. The artists in question, who in my opinion—and I believe we 
can prove it with statistics—represent a minority of the art works, are extreme 
conservatives, bitterly opposed to any art outside their own viewpoint. For 
years they have carried on a campaign of attacking most of their fellow artists, 
other artists’ organizations and museums. They have consistently fought any 
legislation in the arts, or any move to improve governmental art activities. It 
is not perhaps a coincidence that almost every important governmental sculpture 
commission for the past 15 years has been awarded to members of the society 
which is in the forefront of this campaign. I respectfully submit to this com- 
mittee the question whether this opposition has not been a vested interest in 
maintaining the status quo, and whether their opposition can be considered 
disinterested. As I believe that most of the testimony today has been. 

In the hearing on the corresponding Senate bill last year, S. 3419, and in sub- 
sequent public statements, this opposition has misrepresented the legislation in 
several serious respects. One: that it is a conspiracy by museum directors to 
control the art world. Mr. Leo Friedlander, former president of the National 
Sculpture Society, was quoted recently by the New York Times as stating publicly, 
in a symposium in Washington: “Under the provisions of most of these bills, the 
practitioners of the fine arts could become essentially the awards of museum 
directors, art historians and critics, patrons of the arts, teachers and so-called 
experts.” 

I do not need to point out to this committee that of course there is no provision 
in the bill remotely resembling such a provision; on the contrary, it provides 
expressly that the President in appointing members of the Council is requested 
to give consideration to recommendations submitted by leading national organi- 
zations in the various fields, which would of course include all leading artist 
organizations. In the fields of painting, sculpture, and architecture, artists’ 
organizations heavily outnumber those of the professions whose domination Mr. 
Friedlander fears. The Committee on Government and Art, for example, includes 
9 organizations of practitioners as against 3 others. 

The opposition also objects to including sculpture and painting with the other 
arts. ‘Speaking as a sculptor,” the New York Times reported, ‘Mr. Friedlander 
said he would oppose having even representatives of other art fields sit in judg- 
ment on sculpture.” 

This to my mind shows a complete incomprehension of the provisions of this 
bill and disregard of the provisions which provide that special committees on 
the arts should carry on the studies in various fields and that these should 
be made up of “persons expert in the field of art involved,’ to quote the bill. 

The opposition has charged that the legislation is a move to subsidize the 
arts and to “pamper” artists. But the proposed Council is purely advisory, 
not administrative, and has neither the authority nor the funds to subsidize 
anybody or anything. 

The most fantastic charge is that the legislation would stifle artistic freedom 
by setting up bureaucratic control of the arts. How this could be accom- 
plished by a purely advisory body, without authority over any other govern- 
mental agency, let alone over any private institutions or individuals, is not 
made clear. In this connection, may I quote the basic statement with which the 
bill begins: “That the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative ;”’ and the statement in committee Report 
No. 2409 which accompanied S..3419 as approved by the Senate: “It is the in- 
tention of this committee that the Advisory Council, in carrying out its func- 
tions, shall not, directly or indirectly, infringe or attempt to infringe in any 
way, shape or manner upon the freedom of expression in the arts or impose 
or attempt to impose any form of censorship or governmental control or direc- 
tion of the arts.” 

May I say that these statements represent the viewpoint of the Committee 
on Government and Art, its 12 participating organizations, and the art world 
in general. The principle of artistic freedom has governed the growth of the 
arts in America since colonial times, and must continue to govern the arts in 
a free society. The Committee on Government and Art and its participating 
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organizations would be unalterably opposed to any legislation which could pos- 
sibly curtail such freedom. 

There is one provision in S. 1716 on which I should like to express the attitude 
of the Committee on Government and Art. The bill provides that the President, 
in appointing members of the Council, is requested to give consideration to 
recommendations submitted to him by leading national organizations in the 
various fields of the arts—a provision which our committee feels is essential 
to assure the appointment of fully qualified persons, on a nonpolitical basis. 
However, the bill contains no such provision regarding the special committees. 
Such a provision was included in 8S. 3419. We strongly urge that this pro- 
vision be added to the current bill. We believe that this would assist to answer 
some of the objections voiced by the opposition. 

The other version of this legislation, S. 980, in our opinion has a serious draw- 
back in completely omitting the special committee in the various fields. We be- 
lieve that these special committees are absolutely essential for the Council’s 
functioning, and that without them it would be unable to operate. 

In order not to take too much of your committee’s time, I omitted a number of 
points covered in a prepared written statement. With your kind permission I 
should like to have the privilege of submitting this written statement for the 
record of the hearing. 

In conclusion, may I thank your committee for arranging this hearing in 
New York and for your courtesy in inviting me to testify. 

Senator Murray. We thank you very much for your statement and, of course, 
any additional statements which you wish to present will be carried in the 
record in full. 

Thank you very much. 

Miss Celeste Holm has arrived and we will hear from her at this time. 


STATEMENT OF CELESTE HOLM, TELEVISION AND MUSIC 


Miss Hotm. Thank you very much. I must say I can’t help but say that I feel 
slightly at a disadvantage in having arrived so late, because I am sure that it 
would have been quite important for me to hear what everyone else that has 
preceded me has said. 

Senator Murray. Better late than never. 

Miss Hom. I can only say that in my experience I was exceedingly privileged 
to be in a play called Oklahoma, which, as you know, seemed to have made a 
very definite imprint upon the minds and hearts and spirit of a great many 
people for quite a long time. It came at a time in our history when we were 
involved in the war and so many people saw it as the last play before they left 
for overseas or the first play which welcomed them as they came back, and so 
it is tied up very deeply in many people’s minds with perhaps the most distress- 
ing part of their entire lives. 

As a result of this—and certainly there can be no better example of the kind 
of individual and specifically American achievement in the field of the theater 
than this play—I was asked to go to Berlin for the State Department to show 
the German people our American culture in the form of Oklahoma and when we 
got there I remember wondering just before it started how much they would 
understand and appreciate what we were doing, and it was magnificently received. 

Three nights later I had the occasion to be taken to a German nightclub. 
I am not just telling an anecdote. This has a point. Seated across from me— 
it was the kind of nightclub where they have long tables where you sit with 
other people—was a younger man, a boy about 16, I would say, in a perfectly 
magnificent red corduroy jacket. The color of the jacket was so beautiful, and 
I knew that we should try to make as many friends as possible, I dared to say 
in the most terrible German accompanied by those little tiny dictionaries, ““The 
color of your jacket is beautiful.” 

He said, “Danke schén.” Then I asked him whether he spoke English and he 
said, “Nein.” 

So 20 minutes later with enormous effort I managed to squeeze out the ques- 
tion, “Where did you purchase this jacket?’ and he said, “In the east sector of 
Berlin,” only he answered me in English. 

So I said, “Excuse me. You told me that you didn’t speak English.” He said 
“IT said that because you Americans seem to expect us to, but you tried to speak 
my language first.” 

I said, “Well, you see, I am a comedienne and so I don’t mind being laughed at. 
That is why I dared to try, and you must admit the result was pretty funny.” 

He said, “Yes, but I understood you.” 
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“However,” I said, “most Americans don’t like to be laughed at. In fact, most 
people don’t like to be laughed at. That is perhaps why some Americans are 
hesitant about trying to speak German.” 

Then he said, ‘You are a comedienne,” and asked me what I was doing. Of 
course I was delighted to tell him because this was exactly the audience we 
wanted to reach, and he said that he would be most happy to come to the play, 
but he couldn’t afford it. It was only 3 marks, in either currency, so I said I 
thought maybe I could arrange to see to it that they would come in as guests, 
high-school students, 

The first Saturday he brought six friends and I got them into the play. The 
following Wednesday he brought 24. The following Saturday something like 
197 arrived, and they were all from the east sector, which was exactly the specific 
group we were trying to reach. They kept coming back; so they must have 
enjoyed it. 

In other words, the point that I am trying to make is that no one can estimate 
the result of an idea when presented in its best possible form, artistically speak- 
ing; and I have the privilege of witnessing this and experiencing it, and I feel 
that, if anything, this bill can further produce an effect upon people which is 
needful and important to their spiritual growth and happiness. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Any questions, Senator? 

Senator Attotr. No questions. 

Senator Murray. We thank you for your very fine statement, Miss Holm. We 
appreciate your presence here. I am sure that the statement you have given will 
be given careful consideration by the committee. 

Miss Hoim. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

The next witness will be Hyman R. Faine. He is representing the Actors 
Equity and the American Guild of Musical Artists. 


STATEMENT OF HYMAN R. FAINE, NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
GUILD OF MUSICAL ARTISTS 


Mr. Fatne. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Allott, before I read a short statement 
which I have prepared on behalf of the American Guild of Musical Artists, of 
which I am the national executive secretary, I would like to know whether this 
subcommittee has before it the bill which was introduced by Senator Javits and 
Senator Clark; and, if so, may I just add a few words about that bill as well as 
other bills. 

Senator Murray. That is Senate bill 2081. 

Mr. Farne. Yes. Particularly on behalf of the Actors Equity Association, I 
am going to speak mainly on the second bill. 

Senator Atitotr. May I inquire what you mean by the second bill? 8S. 2081? 

Mr. FAIne. Yes, sir. 

That is the bill of Senator Javits and Senator Clark. 

The reason, may I just explain on behalf of the Equity, is that they have, 
as an organization, taken a position in such support of the second bill and at the 
moment have not on the first; therefore, I am not empowered to speak for them 
on that bill. On behalf of the American Guild of Musical Artists, may I first say 
how sorry Mr. Brownlee, our president, was that he was not able to come and 
speak at the invitation of Senator Murray, to present the views of AGMA, and 
he was unable to do so because of prior commitments. Mr. Brownlee did speak 
on behalf of the American Guild of Musical Artists last year in support of a 
similar proposal which was passed by the Senate. 

The American Guild of Musical Artists, better known as AGMA, believes that 
the establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts is a most encourag- 
ing step in the direction of recognition by the Government of the United States 
of the extremely important and vital role which the performing arts have, 
and are currently playing, in the life of our country. 

The American Guild of Musical Artists represents singers, dancers, stage 
directors, and stage managers in the field of opera, the solo artists in the concert 
field, and dancers and choristers and stage managers in the field of ballet and 
dance—and, consequently, has a vital interest and stake in the continued ex- 
pansion of the performing arts in the United States. 

We have on many previous occasions expressed our support for the efforts of 
many legislators, both in the House of Representatives and in the Senate, for 
greater recognition by the MNederal Government of its responsibilities toward 
the performing arts and the need for a positive program of assistance and aid 
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to this extremely important field of American culture. Therefore, we welcome 
and support bill 1716. We particularly welcome the declaration of policy “That 
the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice of the 
arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation of the arts, is 
essential to the general welfare and the national interest and that the encourage- 
ment of the arts, while primarily a matter for private and local initiative, is an 
appropriate matter of concern to the United States Government.” 

I would like to center my comments on the second of these policy objectives. 
I agree wholeheartedly that the encouragement of the arts is primarily a mat- 
ter of local and private initiative, but I also believe that such private and local 
initiative must be supplemented, particularly when private or local initiative 
is insufficient to maintain the growth and expansion of the arts. It is then that 
the United States Government must concern itself with this problem. 

I think it would be of interest to this committee to learn some of the difficulties 
which a number of organizations, particularly in the operatic field. have en- 
countered in the past year. I will limit myself to operatic companies, because 
I am sure other persons will speak on the financial and economic difficulties 
faced by symphony orchestras and other instrumental groups. 

In the past year, two operatic institutions, of established reputation and 
with a history of long support by the public in their communities, have had 
either to cancel their season completely or to curtail it to a considerable degree. 
There is the case of the New York City Center Opera Co., which was forced 
to cance! the spring 1957 season because of large deficits in the fall 1956 season. 
As a result of this, many artists, soloists, choristers, dancers, stagehands, and 
others connected with the performances were unemployed. Similarly, the New 
Orleans Opera Association originally sought AGMA’s agreement to cancel the 
1956-57 season. It was only after considerable discussion, as well as by point- 
ing out the legal obligations which the opera association had already incurred 
in contracts with various artists, that the association proceeded to have a season. 
It was, however, curtailed by a third. 

Similarly, the Northwest Grand Opera Association, a newly organized com- 
pany, basing itself in Seattle but also performing in several other cities in the 
Northwest, canceled its entire 1956-57 season after the presentation of the first 
opera production. Again, in both these instances, unemployment resulted. But 
more important, the confidence of the music public in these communities, toward 
the opera organization, was shaken and the results may very well have detrimen- 
tal effects on the future existence of all three of them. The artistic continuity 
and tradition, as well as the personnel discipline, which a continuously operating 
organization must have in order to be artistically first rate, is either broken or 
dissipated by a reduction in the season or by cancellation of performances. 

In all these three instances, the difficulties arose because of large deficits in 
the preceding seasons. These are normal consequences in the running of oper- 
atic or other musical organizations, but here they were not fully covered, either 
in advance or subsequently, by support from private sources. Clearly encourage- 
ment and help in these three situations had to come from sources other than 
private. 

I have taken parenthetically 3 examples from 3 different parts of our country, 
from the East, from the South, and from the Northwest to illustrate the national 
character of this problem. 

I know that the legislation being considered by this committee does not call 
for financial assistance by the Federal Governinent. However, it does provide 
for the Advisory Council to undertake studies and make recommendations re- 
lating to the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice 
of the arts. It is our belief, therefore, that such studies will have to go into 
this problem of assistance in a detailed and comprehensive way. When such 
studies are made, we feel certain that the results will show, not only the abso- 
lute need, but also the appropriateness of the United States Government con- 
cerning itself with the encouragement of the arts. 

AGMA is currently celebrating its 20th anniversary as a trade union repre- 
senting the performing artists in the music field. Amongst the several events 
of this celebration, we are having a series of panel discussions which highlight 
some of the very things I have been speaking of and which AGMA knows must 
become the concern of the Advisory Council. 

The subject of the first panel is the Concert Artist’s Need for a Growing 
Public. As you can see, we believe that the tremendous growth in the number 
of first-rate concert artists has not been matched by a comparable growth in 
their audience. Consequently, there is a continuous imbalance between the 
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available musical talent and the opportunities for this talent to be heard and 
to be seen. 

One of the other panels takes up the problem of “The Lyric Theater on the 
American Scene.” Here we hope to show the dearth of places of performance 
both for the dancer and the singer and the large gap which exists between the 
workshop and the school on the one hand, and the 2 or 3 existing professional 
organizations on the other. 

Miss Steber pointed that out very well. 

The American performers in these fields find themselves unable to make the 
leap between these two poles and to acquire the required professional experi- 
ence and the means of livelihood needed to exist between the beginning of their 
careers and the ultimate pinnacle of the Metropolitan Opera or the New York 
City Ballet. The third panel will deal with the “American Artist in the Inter- 
national Scene.” Here we want to discuss and highlight the growing importance 
of the American artist abroad, both as an individual performer as well as a 
representative of his country before the public of the world. 

The overall theme of these panels, as well as of the whole of our 20th anni- 
versary celebration, is that “The American Artist Has Come of Age”—both in 
his own country as well as abroad. We have tremendous resources of talent, 
but unfortunately much of it never comes to fruition or if it does, too often 
it withers because of insufficient opportunities. One might say the child is 
of age—but the clothes he is given to wear are still those of an infant. 

As another facet of the economics of this field, I would like to introduce into 
the record some figures showing the earnings of the AGMA membership. AGMA 
dues are based upon the gross income earned by the members in performances 
under our jurisdiction. Each year, we ask our members to classify themselves, 
for dues purposes, as to their gross earnings in the preceding year. We have 
just recently received 1,450 questionnaires from about 2,500 sent out. This, I 
think, is a very high percentage of return and stresses the validity of the 
figures I am about to quote. They show that for 1956, 131 earned between 0 
and $250; 816 earned between 0 and $1,000; 186 earned between $1,000 and 
$2,000; 115 earned between $2,000 and $3,500; 80 earned between $3,500 and 
$5,000; 58 earned between $5,000 and $7,500; 17 earned between $7,500 and 
$10.000; 19 earned between $10,000 and $15,000; 12 earned between $15,000 and 
$20,000 ; 3 earned between $20,000 and $25,000; and 13 earned over $25,000. 

As you can see, only about 120 members earned $5,000 or more. Using 
$5,000 as a minimum living requirement it means that a little less than 10 ver- 
cent made a living in this field. The consequences are that they must perform 
in other entertainment fields which means a loss of their talents to the world 
of serious music, or they leave the performing field entirely to take up other 
pursuits which is both a social and artistic tragedy. 

In summary, while there has been considerable increase in the opportunities, as 
well as in the number of artists seeking these opportunities, the facts and the 
situation are grim indeed. AGMA, therefore, is looking with hope in every 
direction for encouragement and assistance to the performing arts and to the 
artists in these fields. We hope that it will come primarily from private groups 
and local initiative. We agree wholeheartedly with the sponsors of the bill 
“that the growth and flourishing of the arts depends upon freedom, imagination, 
and individual initiative.’ However, when these elements fail and/or their 
aid is insufficient, it is the proper concern of the United States Government to 
seek ways and means of encouraging the arts for the benefit not only of the 
performing artists but for the benefit of all of the people of this country. 

As an example of the type of additional ways in which the United States 
Government may encourage the performing arts, may I say that AGMA has 
gone on record in support of bill No. S. 2081, introduced by Senator Javitts and 
Senator Clark, to establish the United States Arts Foundation, in an inde- 
pendent agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government. 

We wholeheartedly believe that encouragement by the Foundation through 
loans, grants, or other means of financial assistance for professional nonprofit 
enterprises is a tremendous step forward and will be of an inestimable value to 
the growth and flourishing of the American arts. 

This is the end of the statement on behalf of AGMA. May I now present the 
statement on behalf of the Actors Equity Association? 

Senator Murray. I think it would be proper to just insert that in the record. 
It will be carried completely in the record, unless you wish to develop some point 
involved. 

Mr. Fatne. On behalf of Actors Equity Association? 
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Senator Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Farne. Frankly, with the indulgence of the Chair, they have given me an 
outline and I was going to develop that a little. If the chairman would like I 
will ask Actors Equity to amplify this and submit it as part of the record, 
whichever you like. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. I wish to congratulate the witnesses who ap- 
peared here this morning in cooperating with us in an effort to conclude the 
hearings today. I am sure that any one of you could have continued for a long 
period of time upon the witness chair discussing these problems, and I want to 
say again that if any of you wish to file a more detailed statement on any of the 
phases involved in these problems here, we will be very glad to have it inserted 
in the record in full. 

This concludes the hearings this morning and we will now recess until further 
notice. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the committee was recessed subject to call.) 

Mr. Extiorr. Our next witness today is Mr. Elliot L. Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Mr. Richardson is accompanied by Mr. Beelke of the United States 


Office of Education and by Mr. Reginald Conley of HEW. 


STATEMENT OF ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
(LEGISLATION), DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED BY REGINALD G. CONLEY, ASSISTANT 
GENERAL COUNSEL, DIVISION OF LEGISLATION, OFFICE OF THE 
GENERAL COUNSEL; AND RALPH G. BEELKE, SPECIALIST IN 
EDUCATION IN THE ARTS, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Ricwarpson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
my name is Elliot L. Richardson, Assistant Secretary for Legislation 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Extiorr. Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Ricuarnson. I have a draft of a statement which I thought I 
would paraphrase rather than read or insert in the record. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Very well. Without objection, Mr. Richardson’s 
statement in full will follow his paraphrasing of it. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I am Assistant Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for Legislation. As you have indi- 
cated, Mr. Chairman, I am accompanied by Mr. Reginald Conley, who 
is Assistant General Counsel in char ge of the Division of Legislation 
in the General Counsel’s office, and by Dr. Ralph Beelke, who is spe- 
cialist in education in the arts from the Office of Education. I am 
sure that they would be glad to answer any questions that I may not 
be able to answer. 

I am particularly pleased to have an opportunity to appear before 
the subcommittee today in support of the several bills that would es- 
tablish a Federal Advisory Commission or Council on the Arts and 
particularly in support of H. R. 6374 introduced by Representative 
Wainwright of New York and H. R. 6642 introduced by Mrs. Green. 
Both bills are based on recommendations transmitted to this committee 
by Secretary Folsom through the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and I would like to offer for insertion in the record at this point 
in my remarks a copy of the Secretary’s letter of transmittal to the 
Speaker. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the letter will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. SPEAKER: I am enclosing for your consideration a draft bill to 
provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts, and for 
other purposes. 

The draft bill is essentially the same as H. R. 5756 and H. R. 6713, 84th Con- 
gress, which bills were designed to carry out the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, contained in his state of the Union message delivered to the Congress 
under date of January 6, 1955. In that message President Hisenhower said: 

“In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civiliza- 
tion endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and appre- 
ciation.” 

Throughout the great epochs of history civilization has been most importantly 
exemplified by masterworks of art and architecture, music and the dance, drama 
and literature. Indeed, the verdict of history judges a civilization most defini- 
tively by its cultivation of the arts. Encouragement of the arts is a demonstra- 
tion to itself and to others, of a nation’s belief in its spiritual resources and 
creative destiny. 

The United States, despite its relative youth, is rich in artistic achievement. 
We have contributed new power of design in architecture, created new rhythms 
in music, and developed a literature which commands worldwide attention. In 
the theater and film, and in the ancient form of the dance we show a creative 
vitality. Our great museums, art galleries, and orchestras are the pride of 
our people. Yet millions of Americans know painting and sculpture only in 
reproductions, and there are vast areas where living theater is never seen. We 
must search for new ways to bring the enjoyment of and participation in the 
arts to moré of our people. 

We must also find ways to stimulate our talented persons in the arts. We 
have at our disposal many persons of talent and genius, whose gifts need the 
encouragement and recognition which persons in other comparable fields enjoy. 
The artist, the actor, and the writer must exercise crafts which are mastered 
only after long technical training—a training equally as arduous as that which 
the doctor, the chemist, or the astronomer must undergo. To a great extent 
workers in the arts have had to find their own facilities which, except in rare 
and widely scattered instances, do not compare in availability, number, or 
quality with those available to other fields. 

Philanthropic individuals and private and public organizations have provided 
strong support for the arts and properly so. On the other hand, our National 
Government has not lent its encouragement and prestige to the arts to the 
extent that is feasible and desirable. 

The instant draft legislative proposal would provide for a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to undertake studies of, and make recommendations related to, appropriate 
methods for encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice 
of the arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts. Such studies 
would be conducted by special committees of persons expert in the particular 
field of art involved. After considering reports on these studies the Council 
would make recommendations in writing to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the formulation 
of recommendations the Council could obtain the advice of interested and 
qualified persons and organizations. 

Federal encouragement of the arts should go forward in accordance with the 
traditional principles which the American people believe should guide the re- 
lationship of their National Government to them. The draft legislation there- 
fore recognizes three essential governing principles: (@) That the growth and 
flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, and individual initia- 
tive; (b) That the encouragement of creative activity in the performance and 
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practice of the arts, and of a widespread participation in and appreciation of 
the arts, is essential to the general welfare and national interest; and (c) That 


the encouragement of the arts, while primarily a matter for private and local 
initiative, is an appropriate matter of concern to the United States Government. 
Special care has been taken to insure that the proposed Federal Advisory 


Council on the Arts not be in conflict with or duplicate the authority and re- 
sponsibility of the Commission of Fine Arts provided for by the act of May 17, 
1910 (40 U. S. C. 104). Thus, section 7 of the draft bill provides that “This 
Act shall not be deemed to invalidate any Act of Congress or Executive order 
vesting authority in the Commission of Fine Arts.” Also, to avoid confusing 


the existing Commission of Fine Arts with the proposed new group, the latter 
is designated a “Council” rather than a “Commission.” 


In addition to the above-noted change in name to “Federal Advisory Council 


on the Arts,” there are other changes in the instant proposal designed to 
clarify the intent and strengthen the proposal as compared with that submitted 


to the 84th Congress. Thus, the status of the new Council has been strengthened 
by providing fixed 6-year terms for its members and by having the Council 
elect its own Chairman. Appropriate reference is made to the desirability of 


balanced representation on the Council from the major art fields and to con- 
sideration by the President of recommendations on membership submitted by 


leading national art organizations. Finally, it is made clear that all Federal 
departments and agencies may submit to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare requests for studies to be undertaken by the Council. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of the proposed legislation to the Congress for its consideration and 


that its enactment would be in accord with the program of the President. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fotsom, Secretary. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Congressman Thompson in his presentation to 
the subcommittee has alluded to and quoted from the President’s 
state of the Union message in 1955, which recommended the establish- 
ment of an advisory body in the arts. I will not repeat to the subcom- 
mittee at this time that language. 

It is important, I think, to underline the fact that the establishment 
of such a body—I would like to avoid at this point referring to it in 
a neutral way and, because there is a difference in bills before the com- 
mittee with respect to the name of the organization to be established, 
just touch briefly on why the bill transmitted to the Congress this year 
by our Department referred to it as a Federal Advisory Council. The 
only reason for that was to avoid confusion with the Commission on 
Fine Arts that Mr. Thompson has already described. It is a body, 
as he made clear, which has an entirely different function, but the 
names would be close enough to create a certain amount of confusion. 
In fact, even the change of the name to “Council” will not perhaps 
entirely eliminate confusion. That was the only reason for it. The 
change of name did not in our view entail any difference in the concep- 
tion of the function that it would carry out between the proposal we 
supported last year and the pending bills now before the committee. 
So I shall refer to it in the future in my own testimony as “Council.” 

As I started to say, we think that it should be, of course, explicitly 
and clearly understood at the outset that the establishment of such 
a council would in no way supplant the role of individuals and of 
private and public organizations in the field of the arts. They tradi- 
tionally always have and we trust would continue to have an important 
role in fostering and supporting the arts. We believe, however, that 
the establishment of such a council would constitute a significant mark 
of public recognition that the arts are an essential part of our national 
life. ‘They are in fact today a more essential part of our national life 
than they have ever been and they are continually becoming more so 
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as more and more millions of Americans have leisure time which they 
want to utilize in a constructive way. 

Two years ago, Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller, former Under Secretary 
of our Department, testified before this committee in support of a 
similar legislative proposal that at the time there were over 800 sym- 
phony orchestras in the United States. He said that amateur dramatic 
organizations numbered over 100,000 and that there were more than a 
million painters. I do not have up-to-date figures, but the number 
of individuals engaged in these and other forms of art has certainly 
grown in the interval since he testified. 

Mr. Extiorr. Can you relate that growth to your own satisfaction, 
Mr. Richardson, to the increasing amount of leisure time that we have 
had in the last few years since we have gone back to the 5-day week 
following World War II? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. It certainly is not the only contributing factor, but 
I would certainly say, as only a personal judgment because I have no 
statistics or data on the point, although possibly Dr. Beelke would 
have, it has certainly been an important factor. Do you know of any 
data on that point, Dr. Beelke ? 

Dr. Breve. I have no data relating to the increased use of leisure 
time except in the case of adult education. There has been a tremen- 
dous growth in adult education, particularly since the end of World 
War II. The arts are increasingly becoming more important in these 
adult education programs. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Thank you, Dr. Beelke. 

The council that would be established under H. R. 6374 and H. R. 
6642 would be composed of 21 members appointed by the President 
from among private citizens widely recognized for their knowledge of 
or their experience in or their profound interest in one or more of the 
arts. They would be so selected as collectively to provide an appro- 
priate balance of representation among the major art fields, tualion 
music, drama, the dance, literature, architecture and allied arts, paint- 
ing, sculpture, photography, graphic and craft arts, motion pictures, 
radio and television. 

In making appointments to the Council the President would be 
requested to give consideration to such recommendations as might from 
time to time be submitted to him by leading national organizations in 
these fields. 

As you gathered from Mr. Thompson’s testimony there are variances 
as between his bill and these bills which I am appearing in support of 
today with respect to the appointment and composition of the Council. 

I think it is fair to say that those differences are characterized 
essentially by an approach on our part to this bill which emphasizes its 
character as a basic charter of the Council as opposed to a set of bylaws 
governing its operation in practice. It really is a difference with 
respect to the desirability of writing into the legislation specified 
quotas for each of the designated art fields. We feel in the first place 
that the relative importance of these arts and their grouping may vary 
with time, that we are establishing an organization here which we 
hope will have a long future history, and that there should be taken 
into account at any given time what is an appropriate balance of 
representation without tying it down in specific terms. 

Further, we feel that the specifics of so many representatives per 
field tends to give less leeway than might be desirable to the inclusion 
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on the Council of individuals who may be deeply interested in the arts 
but are not themselves practitioners of any art; who have, for example, 
interested themselves through the collection of paintings or through 
the endowment of museums or orchestras; who might be people, more- 
over, who could bring to bear on the deliberations of the Council a 
breadth of judgment that the representatives of specific art fields 
might not. That again is a reason why we believe that flexibility is 
desirable in the appointment of Council members. 

The Council would be authorized to undertake studies of and make 
recommendations related to appropriate methods for encouragement 
of creative activity in the performance and practice of the arts and 
of participation in and appreciation of the arts. Such studies would 
be conducted by special committees of persons expert in the particular 
field of art involved. 

Here again I think it might be appropriate to interpolate some 
observations about the difference of view expressed by Mr. Thompson 
with respect to the desirability of appointing such subcommittees. 
As I gathered his viewpoint it 1s essentially that the establishment of 
such subcommittees would vest too much authority in the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I would like to make clear that 
it was not at all with the thought of enlarging his powers that we rec- 
ommended the inclusion of this provision in the bill. It was, rather, 
with the thought that a Council of 21 members selected from fields 
representative of the arts and including members having a general 
interest or knowledge of the arts would not necessarily include within 
its own membership the individuals expert in a particular problem 
whom they might wish to call upon or to constitute a committee to 
go into a particular question of interest to them. In order that there 
might be authority to compensate the members of such a special com- 
mittee on the same basis as the members of the Council themselves, it 
was necessary to include some provision for it in the bill. 

That leaves only the question of why they should be appointed by 
the Secretary rather than by the Council itself. In that connection, 
1 think the only consideration we had in view was that the Council 
is advisory to the Government and that there should be the same 
exercise of authority with respect to the appointment of special com- 
mittee members as the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would have with respect to the appointment of additional people 
within the general jurisdiction of the Department in any sense by 
any other Commission or committee advisory to the Government and 
within his general housekeeping supervision. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Richardson, do you have any other Commissions 
in HEW that might in any way be comparable to the Commission 
which you recommend that we establish by the passage of one of these 
bills? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We have an Advisory Committee to the Secretary 
in the field of social security. We have various advisory committees 
in the Public Health Service which deal with approval of grants for 
research. I do not think that either of those is entirely analogous 
to this Commission or Council. Their functions are more narrowly 
focused on responsibilities of the Department. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have anything in the Office of Education 
which is analogous in any manner to this type of Commission or 


Council, Dr. Beelke? 
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Dr. Breeixr. There is an Advisory Commission to the Office which 
was a followup of the White House Conference on Education to ad- 
vise the Office on educational matters, things that it thinks important 
for the Office to do. There is also another Advisory Council in re- 
lationship to the cooperative research program of the Office, but that 
is not quite analogous to this. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Those councils are not set up by statute, are they ? 

Dr. Breerxe. The Council for Research is set up by legislation 
which established the research program, but the other Council is one 
which was an informal followup of the White House conference. 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I had just expanded on the reasons why we in- 
cluded in our recommendations of draft legislation provision for the 
appointment of special committees of persons expert in a particular 
field of art. 

After considering reports on studies of a special field or any other 
studies in which it engaged, the Council would make recommenda- 
tions in writing to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Again we come to a point of variance between Mr. Thompson’s bill 
and these bills. I believe his bill includes provision for recommenda- 
tions in writing to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and to the Congress, with a requirement that the Secretary transmit 
Council recommendations with his comment to the President and the 
Congress. 

Our thought in omitting any such provision was that this is an 
advisory body which to a considerable extent and from time to time 
would be concerned with legislation and that its recommendations 
should be made in the first instance to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and through the Secretary to the administra- 
tion for consideration by it. As a body within the executive branch 
it would tend to create confusion if any legislative recommendations 
that it developed were simultaneously transmitted to the Congress. 
The Congress would certainly have the benefit of its studies and re- 
ports in any case. This wnderlies essentially our thinking on that 
subject. 

Would you like to supplement that in any way, Mr. Conley ? 

Mr. Contry. It raises a question as to the status of the committee, 
if its relations are direct with the Congress. In the case of the Com- 
mission on Fine Arts it does have a direct relationship with Congress 
as well as with the President and other agencies, but it is more of 
an expert technical group advising on specific work. The proposed 
group would concern itself, I think, largely with the whole matter of 
the Government program. 

Mr. Ricuarpvson. While there are, as has been indicated, several 
differences between the bills on the same subject pending before this 
committee, all proponents of such legislation are united certainly in 
the conviction that Federal encouragement of the arts should go for- 
ward in accordance with the traditional principles which the Ameri- 
can people believe should guide the relationship of their National 
Government to them. All the pending bills therefore recognize three 
essential governing principles: First, that the government and flour- 
ishing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, and individual 
initiative; second, that the encouragement tuaadias activity in the 
performance and practice of the arts and of a widespread participa- 
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tion in and appreciation of the arts is essential to the general welfare 
and national interest; and third, that the encouragement of the arts, 
while primarily a matter for private and local initiative, is also an 
appropriate matter of concern to the United States Government. 

I feel sure that this committee in whatever legislation in this field 
it decides to recommend will observe these principles. 

That concludes what I was prepared to say, Mr. Chairman, but I 
shall be glad to try to answer any questions that the committee may 
have. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Richardson, what was the distinction that you 
made as between the 21-member Council and the 24-member Com- 
mission as recommended by the other class of bills? I did not quite 
get that. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I was suggesting, Mr. Chairman, by way of pre- 
face to more specific observations, that we regard this bill as the basic 
charter of the Council. It is the organic law under which it will act 
through its whole future history. We think that the attempt to tie 
down in specific terms the representation of specified art fields in 
establishing the Commission might prove unduly restrictive in the 
course of time. For that matter it might prove unduly restrictive even 
at the outset in requiring the selection of individuals representative 
of the specified field, perhaps to the exclusion of an individual with- 
out any claim to represent a specific field but with real qualifications 
as a person interested in the arts generally. 

Mr. Exuiorr. At this point I would like to recess these hearings 
until 2 o’clock. Could you come back at 2, Mr. Richardson? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. In addition, we have Mr. Henry Kaiser, general coun- 
sel, American Federation of Musicians. Is Mr. Kaiser here? 

Mr. Karser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Can you return at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. Katser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exurorr. And we have Mr. Robert Rogers, executive director, 
Committee of the Arts and Sciences for Eisenhower. Is Mr. Rogers 
present ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Can you come back this afternoon, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rocers. I can, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I have another engagement in about 2 minutes that I 
have to make. Therefore, I shall recess the hearing until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Exaiorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We shall resume with the testimony of Mr. Elliott L. Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for Legislation. 

Mr. Richardson had completed his formal statement when we 
recessed just prior to lunch at about 12 o’clock, and I asked him if 
he and his associates, Dr. Beelke and Mr. Conley would return for 
further questioning. 

I would like to propound to Dr. Beelke, if I may, Mr. Richardson, 
this question : 
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Could you briefly discuss the relationship of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the arts on an historical basis ¢ 

Dr. Bretke. I cannot give you an actual historical account of the 
relationships. I think the biggest thing that happened in this rela- 
tionship to the arts was the establishment of the Commission of Fine 
Arts in 1910. The Government does have agencies within the Gov- 
ernment which have programs within the arts aspects, such as the 
Office of Education, and the position which I occupy as a person 
concerned with the arts education in the schools. It has had no 
direct agency nor has it set up to my knowledge any bureau which 
would give official recognition to the arts as a part of our national life 
in the same way that it “has recognized other parts of our national life. 

The Commission on Fine Arts did a few years back come out with 
a report which indicated the arts activities of the various agencies 
in the Government. There has also recently been a book written on 
the Government in the arts, which was written by this visiting 
professor, I believe, at American University, and again the essence 
of that to my knowledge was largely the relationship of the indi- 
vidual agencies within ‘the Federal Government to arts programs 
which they have sponsored and to arts activities which they have 
had. 

Earlier this morning Congressman Thompson alluded to the arts 
program which the Federal Government sponsored under the WPA, 
and in which, as he indicated, many outstanding things were done. 
This was a direct concern of the Federal Government for arts pro- 
grams but, if you would examine the history and the record, this 

was done largely as a human problem rather than an arts problem, 
md it was a concern for people rather than the arts, and this was one 
of many programs which were introduced at that time, and we had 
many projects of murals and decorations, and music groups, and 
theater groups which were directly sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but again the objective was largely human objective rather 
than a promotional objective for the arts. 

Mr. Extiorr. I wonder, Dr. Beelke, if it would be asking too much 
to ask you to prepare for the record, to be furnished to us within 
15 days from now, roughly, a historical statement of the relation- 
ship of the Federal Government to the arts? 

Could you do that? 

Dr. Brevxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think that would be very helpful and would be a 
very definite contribution to the record. 

Dr. Breerke. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REPORT TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO THE ARTS 

INTRODUCTION 


This study, made at the request of the subcommittee, is designed to provide 
a brief account of the relationship of the Federal Government to the arts. 
Because time allowed for the preparation of the report was, of necessity, lim- 
ited, secondary rather than original source materials were largely used. No 
attempt was made to consider the indirect relationships of the Government 
to the arts which exist, for example, through tax laws and copyright laws. 
The direct relationships of government to art were given primary consideration 
and a general rather than a detailed picture is presented. 
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Part I of the study is a historical account of Federal Government activities 
in the arts with special reference to legislative action. Part II is a brief sum- 
mary of art activities in departments and agencies of the Government. 


PART I. CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES IN THE ARTS 


From founding until 1930 

In his book Government and Art, Ralph Purcell points out that while both 
Washington and Jefferson were interested in having art become an essential 
part of the life of the Nation “the necessities of the early years of the Republic 
and the predominance of political and religious matters left very little room for 
art.”' Government activities relating to art began largely after 1817, when 
the question of decorating the Capitol arose in the Congress. At this time, the 
artist John Trumbull was commissioned to paint four pictures and these now 
hang in the rotunda of the Capitol. Largely under the Joint Committee on 
the Library, decoration of the Capitol continued until 1858. An appropriation 
bill of June 12, 1858, carried the provision that designs for paintings or sculpture 
to embellish the National Capitol had to be approved by a committee of distin- 
guished artists, appointed by the President, as well as by the Joint Committee 
on the Library of Congress. Within 2 years, however, the Art Commission 
appointed under this act was eliminated. 

In the period following the Civil War, the Government allocated money 
from time to time to various departments and agencies of the Government for 
the purchase of art and for the commission of paintings. Most of this activity, 
however, was related to the decoration of buildings rather than to promote art 
as a cultural activity and part of the national life. There was no coordinating 
agency and each department of the Government was left to patronize art in its 
own way. 

The role of the Government as a collector of art began largely with the estab- 
lishment of the Smithsonian Institution. This Institution was created by an 
act of Congress approved August 10, 1846, under the terms of the will of 
James Smithson, who in 1829 bequeathed his fortune to the United States to 
found, at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an 
establishment for the “increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” * 
In authorizing construction of a building for the Smithsonian Institution, Con- 
gress specified that a gallery of art be provided and thus art was recognized 
from the first as a branch of human knowledge. In the years following its 
establishment, the Smithsonian Institution developed an art collection by pur- 
chasing works of art and through gifts. 

In 1906, Harriet Lane Johnston, President Buchanan’s niece, gave a small 
group of paintings to the Government with the provision that they be placed 
in a National Gallery of Art when one was available. Through friendly court 
action, the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia ruled that the art collec- 
tion of the Smithsonian would constitute a National Gallery of Art. Following 
this the National Gallery of Art was organized in the Smithsonian and the 
Johnston collection became a part of it.® 

In 1929 the Government continued its role as a trustee of art when the Freer 
Gallery was opened. The building for the Freer Gallery, the collection which it 
houses, and an endowment fund were the gift of the late Charles L. Freer of 
Detroit.* 

Although the Government had established itself as a collector and trustee of 
art, and as a patron of art (largely for decorative purposes), no system had 
developed for supervising this function. Numerous proposals had been presented 
to the Congress which related to activity in the field of the fine arts during the 
1800’s (appendix A) but the act of May 17, 1910, was the first established to pro- 
vide some sort of supervision of governmental activitl. This act established a 
permanent Commission of Fine Arts “to advise upon the location of statues, 
fountains, and monuments in the public squares, streets, and parks in the District 
of Columbia, and upon the selection of models for statues, fountains, and monu- 


a’ 


— Purcell, Government and Art, Washington, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1956, 
p. 14. 
wif 8. Government Organization Manual, 1956-57, Washington, D. C., Federal 
Register Division, National Archives and Records Service, General Services Administra- 
tion. np. 494. 
_ * Art and Government, Report to the President by the Commission of Fine Arts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1953, p. 37. 

‘TU. S. Government Organization Manual, 1956—57, op. cit., p. 495. 
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ments, erected under the authority of the United States and upon the selection 
of artists for the same * * *” and to “advise generally upon questions of art 
when required to do so by the President, or by any committee of either House of 
Congress.”* The duties of this Commission have been changed from time to time 
and additional information is given in Part II of this report. 

In 1929 President Hoover named a committee to study changes in American 
society known as the President’s Committee on Social Trends. A number of 
monographs were prepared under the direction of this committee and one was 
devoted to the arts. This monograph, entitled “The Arts in American Life,” and 
dated 1933, reported on the relationship of the Federal Government to the arts as 
follows: “To sum up, it is evident that neither the Federal Government nor any 
other State or local government in the United States has the influence in the 
field of the arts that is exercised by many European governments * * *. Thus 
far, government has done comparatively little for art.” ° 


From 1930 to present 


During the depression years of the 1930's as part of a broader and general pro- 
gram, the Federal Government increased greatly its patronage of the arts. Dur- 
ing this period there were several different programs and projects organized in 
music, art, the theater, and writing. The art patronage under the various pro- 
grams was largely one of work relief, and relief rather than art was the basic 
reason for the existence of the programs. Best known, perhaps, of the art 
projects were the Federal art project and the program of the Section of Fine 
Arts of the Treasury Department. The Federal art project, officially designated 
as Federal project No. 1, was a relief project, organized regionally, and was aimed 
at making the arts a part of the experience of as many citizens as possible. The 
music activities under this project involved the giving of public performances by 
many kinds of musical units (symphony orchestras, ensembles, string quartets, 
ete.), the teaching of music, the copying of music, and the maintenance of music 
libraries. The art projects included creative work in the graphic and plastic 
arts, handicraft work, poster work, teaching in the creative arts and in handi- 
craft work, and the preparation of art exhibits for use in educational work.’ 
One project of this program, the Index of American Design which is now a part 
of the National Gallery of Art, is generally regarded as “one of the greatest source 
books of a national tradition in existence.” ° 

The project for writers organized under Federal project No. 1 produced popular 
accounts of the historical background of various localities, compilations of local 
folklore, books on the American Negro, elementary science readers for children, 
and various other types of books and pamphlets. The American Guide Series, 
a series of guidebooks for each of the 48 States, most of which were published 
by leading American publishing houses, was an outstanding achievement of the 
program. These studies have received highly favorable critical attention and 
have had a wide sale. Theater activities under project No. 1 included the 
production of plays, marionette shows, circuses, musical comedies, light operas, 
Negro theater productions, and foreign language productions.” The WPA art 
project, which succeeded the Federal art project, was discontinued in 1943 by an 
Executive order of President Roosevelt. 

The Section of Fine Arts in the Treasury Department was charged with the 
responsibility of procuring art for public buildings. Rather than combine work 
relief with art patronage, this project was concerned only with obtaining the 
best quality of art for the embellishment of public buildings through anonymous 
art competitions. By 1942, largely because of the war, work under this program 
was greatly reduced. In 19438, the functions were taken over by the Office 
of the Architect, Department of the Treasury. 

The present National Gallery of Art, as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution, 
was created by joint resolution of Congress approved March 24, 1937, as a result of 
the late Andrew W. Mellon’s gift to the Nation of his collection of works of 
art and a gallery building. In establishing this National Gallery the existing 


* United States Code 40: 104. 

®* Frederick P. Keppel and R. L. Duffus, The Arts in American Life, New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1933, pp. 202-208. 

7U. S, Federal Works Agency, Final Report on the WPA Program, 1935-43, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, pp. 63—64. 

eer ton Boswell, Jr., Modern American Painting, New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1939, 
P. { h. 

®*U. S. Federal Works Agency, Final Report on the WPA Program, 1935-43, op. cit., 
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bureau which remained in the Smithsonian Institution was designated as the 
National Collection of Fine Arts.” Since the establishment of the gallery, 
additional collections of paintings and art objects have been given to the Nation. 

In an act of May 17, 1938, Congress authorized the establishment of a 
commission and the construction of a Smithsonian Gallery of Art to house the 
National Collection of Art. No funds were allocated for this purpose, however, 
but the Regents were authorized to solicit funds to carry out the purposes of 
of the act.” 

In an act of July 1, 1955, Congress created a commission to formulate plans 
for the construction in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, including 
an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, fine arts, and mass communivcations 
center. This Commission submitted a report to the President and the Congress 
on January 31, 1957. 

Although not exclusively arts legislation, the International Cultural Exchange 
and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 (August 1, 1956) authorizes the 
President to use American art and creative and performing artists to carry out 
the purpose of the act, which is “to strengthen the ties which unite us with 
other nations by demonstrating the cultural interests, developments, and achieve- 
ments of the people of the United States, and the contributions of the United 
States economic and social system toward a peaceful and more fruitful life 
for its own people and other people throughout the world.” * 

Also, on August 1, 1956, Congress granted a charter to the National Music 
Council. A previous charter had been granted to an art organization in 1935, 
when a charter was granted to the American National Theater and Academy 
for the general purpose of stimulating and advancing interest in the drama 
throughout the United States. 

Although legislative acts passed by the Congress relating to the arts are 
relatively few in the period since 1933, many bills on the arts were introduced 
into the Congress during this time. (See appendix A.) 


PART II. ART ACTIVITIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


The programs of many Government departments and agencies have portions 
of them which are related in whole or in part to one or more of the arts. The 
most recent survey of the various activities of the Government was made by 
the Commission of Fine Arts at the request of the President. The report of 
this Commission, dated May 15, 1953, includes summaries of statements made 
to the Commission about the art programs of the various departments and 
agencies of Government. Abstracts of these statements make up part II of 
this report. More detailed information may be had by referring directly to 
the report of the Commission of Fine Arts, which is appendix B of this report. 


National Gallery of Art 

Although a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution, the National Gallery has 
its own board of trustees. Under the direction of the board, the gallery is 
charged with the responsibility of assembling and maintaining a collection of 
paintings, sculpture, and the graphic arts of America and Europe. The works 
of art in the collection have come as gifts or have been bought with funds 
provided for the purpose from private funds. Federal funds are allotted for 
upkeep and maintenance and for staff. The gallery has an education department 
which conducts both general and special tours of the collection and arranges 
for lectures. Frequent loan exhibitions are held at the gallery and the gallery 
has served in an advisory capacity to many other Government agencies in 
matters relating to special programs or projects. 


National collection of fine arts 


The collection has many and varied collections, some of greater historical 
and ethnological than artistic interest. The collection organizes and circulates 
educational exhibitions, serves the living American artist by holding temporary 
exhibits under the auspices of local and national societies, and shows the work 
of foreign artists and craftsmen sponsored by their diplomatic representatives. 


Freer Gallery of Art 


The basic function of the Freer Gallery, as set forth in the terms of the 
founder’s will, is that of a center for research in the civilization of the Far 


1%” United States Code 20: 71-75. 
1 Tbid., 20: T6a—g. 
12 Tbid., 22 : 1991-2001. 
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East. The Freer fund provides for the purchase of works for the collection, 
the research staff, and other services of the gallery. Federal funds take care 
of the maintenance staff, some minor clerical and custodial positions, and the 
upkeep of the building. 


Library of Congress 

The Music Division of the Library of Congress, in addition to acquiring 
books, scores, and other materials related to music, also conducts a performance 
program. This program is not supported by Government funds but is carried 
on with funds which accrued as a result of gifts to the Library. The Library 
also maintains a collection of photographs and fine prints. The annual exhibition 
of fine prints is carried on through the bequest of the late Joseph Pennell. 


General Services Administration 
This service is charged with the responsibility of the design and erection of 
all public and administrative buildings of the Federal Government. 


National Archives and Records Service 

The National Archives preserves all the records that are adjudged worthy 
of permanent retention as sources of the Nation’s history. Those relating to 
the Government and art represent one of the major bodies of source material 
on the history of art in the United States. 


Department of State 

In its program designed to develop a better understanding of the United States 
among the peoples of other countries, the State Department disseminates infor- 
mation on American life, its traditions and folkways, its science and culture, 
which embraces its developments in the general field of fine arts. This program 
involves the exchange of people between the United States and other countries, 
the sending of exhibitions and other materials abroad, both as special events 
and as part of the programs of information centers established in other coun- 
tries of the world. Some functions of this State Department program were taken 
over in August 1956 with the establishment of the United States Information 
Agency.* 
Department of the Treasury 

The only branch of the Treasury having any connection with art is the Bureau 
of the Mint, and the Mint’s sole concern with the subject is in the design of 
medals and coins. In general, it is the practice of the Mint to have competitions 
for designs. 


Department of Defense 

During World War I and World War II, the Armed Forces had programs to 
record events of the war in writing and in pictures. Programs have been estab- 
lished to preserve and to use the records which artists have made of the war 
efforts. The Army also has an educational and recreational program of crafts 
at bases at home and overseas. 


Department of the Post Office 
The concern of the Post Office is iargely with the design of stamps. 
Department of Agriculture 
For many years the Department has had a program of making and using motion 


pictures in its educational program. This film service has also cooperated with 
other departments in government in the making of films. 


Department of the Interior 


Three bureaus in the Department conduct activities which touch on the field 
of art. The National Park Service has a program for the conservation of our 
national historic and architectural monuments. The Division of Territories 
and Possessions is concerned with conserving archeological and historical monu- 
ments and of preventing the rapid deterioration of native arts and crafts. The 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board, Office of Indian Affairs, has a program to promote 
the arts and crafts among the various tribes and to stimulate sales and increase 
revenue through handicraft. 


3 U. S. Government Organization Manual, op. cit., p. 515. 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The Office of Education has several educational specialists serving in areas 
related to the arts. There is 1 specialist in audiovisual education, 3 in radio 
and television, 1 in industrial arts, and 1 working in the fine arts (including 
music, theater, and art). These specialists gather and disseminate information 
relative to the status of education in the United States with reference to their 
special fields. They work with State departments of education and with lay 
and professional organizaions interested in the arts and education. 

Commission of Fine Arts 

In addition to the duties of the Commission as given in part I, the Commis- 

sion works with the National Capital Parks and Planning Commission in devel- 


oping a carefully devised system of playgrounds, parks, and highways for the 
District of Columbia. The act of May 16, 1930, authorized the Commission of 


Fine Arts to review the exterior design and materials for buildings adjacent to 


public buildings and parks in the District of Columbia. The act of Congress 
creating the Battle Monuments Commission provides that designs for memorials 


shall be approved by the Commission of Fine Arts before being accepted by the 
Monuments Commission. The act of September 22, 1950, provides that plans 
for construction or alterations in old Georgetown must be referred to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. The act of May 25, 1955, increased the amount of money 
authorized for annual expenses of the Commission from $10,000 to $35,000. 


APPENDIX A 


Bills Proposing Federal Activity in the Field of Fine Arts, a digest of bills 
prepared for the Special Subcommittee on Arts Foundations and Commissions, 
Committee on Education and Labor, and found on pages 1-7 in the printed record 
of the hearings, Federal Grants for Fine Arts Programs and Projects, hearings 
before a Special Subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor, House 
of Representatives, 83d Congress, 2d session, on * * * bills relating to the estab- 
lishment of a program of Federal grants for the development of fine-arts pro 
grams and projects, and for other purposes. Hearings held at Washington, D. C., 
June 8 and 9, 1954. 

APPENDIX B 


Government and Art, Report to the President by the Commission of Fine Arts 
on Activities of the Federal Government in the Field of Art, Washington, D. C., 
1953. 

Mr. Euuiorr. I gathered from what you said that the only stutute 
to date has been that creating the Commission on Fine Arts; is that 
correct, so far as you know ? 

Dr. Beevke. So far as I know that is correct. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And that was in 1910? 

Dr. Bre.ke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The scope of the operation of that statute was limited 
to the District of Columbia here in the Capital City ? 

Dr. Beerxe. That is right. 

Mr. Enxiorr. The enactment of either of the bills before us now 
would not have the effect, I gather, of interfering or crossing juris- 
dictional lines with the Commission on Fine Arts? 

Dr. Breike. No; it would not. 

Mr. Exxiorr. A second line of inquiry that I would like to make of 
you, Dr. Beelke, is what we are doing now, if you know, in the field 
of education and the arts. 

Could you give us some little summary of that ? 

Dr. Brecxe. The arts in the public schools, I would say, are in- 
creasing in importance. Every elementary school in the country, to 
my knowledge, has programs in the arts either conducted by special 
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art teachers or by classroom teachers as part of the general classroom 
program. 

I do not have the figures offhand, but percentagewise, courses in 
the arts are available to most secondary school students, but roughly, 
perhaps, 20 percent to 30 percent of our high school students are 
actually enrolled in courses in the arts. 

This would vary between fine arts and music courses and between 
some of the variations within that field. 

The theater arts are increasingly becoming important in our schools 
They have a national organization, the American Educational 
Theater Association, which is increasingly becoming active in pro- 
moting theater activities both in the secondary schools and in the 
elementary schools, and is approaching the point at the present time 
where they are looking for sufficient membership where they can 
become a department of the National Education Association. 

The Music Educators’ National Conference, which is the largest 
professional organization of music teachers in the country, numbers 
approximately 35,000, I think, in their total enrollment. 

The visual arts have been recent in organizing as far as the national 
scene in our country is concerned, organizing in 1951, I believe, as a 
national organization, and they are now a member of the Department 
of the National Education Association and number, roughly, about 
4,500. 

I think the application of the American Educational Theater Asso- 
ciation and the formation of the National Art Education Association 
into a national body and their move to organize on a national level 
indicates that the arts in these areas are increasingly becoming a more 
important part of the educational program in our schools. 

If we move on to the college level, here, too, we get evidence that 
more and more consideration is given to the importance of the arts, 
and I can refer offhand to one study which was a study of the Com- 
mission on Fine Arts at Harvard University which was appointed to 
determine the role of the visual arts at Harvard, and came out with 
the recommendation that arts courses be available to all students en- 
rolled at Harvard, and set up specifications that these courses should be 
of a particular type. 

The interesting thing, I think, to note there is that the reasons, and 
one of the chapters in that particular report which is particularly in- 
teresting on the role of the university in relationship to the artist, was 
written by a professor of biology and not a person in the arts. 

So, this whole field or place of the arts within the national culture 
and the importance of arts in the culture and development of the chil- 
dren and people is increasingly being recognized by more and more 
people outside the field of the arts. 

Mr. Exurorr. Do you see a definite correlation between that de- 
velopment and the development of more leisure time for the masses ? 

Dr. Beeixe. There is a correlation, but I do not think that one re- 
lates specifically to the other. I think the development of the arts as a 
yart of our national picture in the public schools has come about 
eaee because of the findings in the field of psychology and in philos- 
ophy which indicates that this is an important aspect of living on the 
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one hand, and that the work in these fields can become increasingly 
important to the development of individual people and that this is 
an essential part of the education of people, and can make a tremendous 
contribution to the education of people. 

I think, perhaps, on the adult level the increasing leisure time has 
been one of the factors which has led to the increase in arts participa- 
tion by adults as indicated by the increase in the adult educational 
programs and as indicated by the tremendous increase in the sales of 
art materials and supplies. The movement sponsored by national 
organizations and art magazines, of amateur art groups and all of these 
things, I think, are indications, but as Mr. Richardson said earlier, not 
necessarily because of increased leisure time. 

I think, perhaps, there is an additional element why people are mov- 
ing toward the arts as something to do. This is, in part, due to the 
increased leisure time and, of course, we by all indications are going 
to have more of this. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are a specialist in the arts in the Office of Educa- 
tion, are you not, Doctor ? 

Dr. Brevxe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Perhaps this is an unfair question, but do you see 
evidence of the development of a higher quality in painting and sculp- 
ture and the various arts, or is that a measurable item ? 

Dr. Beeixe. If you will be willing to define to me what you mean 
by “quality,” perhaps I would be able to help you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Well, I thought in the various exhibits that I have 
seen in recent years, without having the ability to look at them criti- 
cally or with any knowledge at all, that I had gotten the impression 
that we were, so far as I was concerned, improving in quantity, and 
quality, perhaps, our painting, sculpturing, and photography. 

Dr. Bree.txe. You are referring to art generally or as it relates 
specifically to school programs, and the quality of art programs? 

Mr. Exxiorr. No; I am talking more generally about the exhibits 
which we see in the different parts of the country at art galleries, 
libraries, and that sort of thing. 

Dr. Beetke. I would say this: Certainly, in recent years we can see 
that there is an increased vitality in the expression of American art as 
witnessed by exhibitions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is what I was trying to say. You have just said 
what I was trying to say. 

Mrs. Green, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Green. No questions. 

Mr. Extrorr. Mr. McGovern, do you have any questions? 

Mr. McGovern. No questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Richardson, I wonder if you have anything fur 
ther that you would like to add as a closing remark? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. No, Mr. Chairman; I do not, except to offer for 
the record a brief summary of the bills introduced by Mrs. Green and 
Mr. Wainwright, and in support of which we have appeared, which 
I had meant to offer for the record earlier, and would like to offer now. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the summary that Mr. Richard- 
son refers to will become a part of the record at this point. 


, . e . e 
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(The summary referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY OF DRAFT BILL PROVIDING FOR A FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


This bill would establish a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Council would be composed of 21 private citizens of the United States 
appointed by the President. Their selection would be based on knowledge, expe- 
rience, or profound interest in one or more of the arts, and with a view to 
achieving balanced representation in the major art fields. Members would serve 
for a term of 6 years, with the terms of one-third of the members expiring every 
2 years and no member being eligible for reappointment during the 2 years 
following expiration of his term. The Council would annually elect one of its 
members to be Chairman, and would meet not less than twice each year and at 
the call of either the Chairman or the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

The executive secretary of the Council would be appointed by the Secretary 
after consultation with the Council. The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would provide necessary secretarial, clerical, and other staff assistance. 

The Council would, either upon its own initiative or upon the request of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, make studies and recommendations 
concerning methods for encouraging creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts and in the participation in and appreciation of the arts. 
Other Federal departments and agencies could also submit requests for such 
studies to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. Studies would be 
made by committees of experts in the field involved, appointed by the Secretary 
after consultation with the Council. The Council would consider these studies 
and make written recommendations to the Secretary. In planning its studies 
and recommendations the Council could obtain advice from interested and 
qualified persons and organizations. 

Members of the Council and of its special committees would be compensated 
at a rate fixed by the Secretary but not exceeding $50 per diem and would 
receive travel expenses, and would, within specified limitations, be exempted 
from various “conflict of interest” laws. 

Sums necessary to carry out the act would be authorized to be appropriated 
to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This act would not invalidate any other act or Executive order regarding the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 


Mr. Extrorr. Mr. Richardson, I did not ask you for an estimate 
of the cost of this bill. Do you have any cost estimate ? 

Mr. RicHarpson. We have projected it for the first fiscal year at 
$50,000 which is, of course, a rough estimate. 

Mr. Exxriorr. What is your guess for, say, the first 5 years. Would 
that be at the rate of $50,000 a year ? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I should think that should be adequate. It is, of 
course, impossible to forecast exactly what Jevel of activity the Coun- 
cil would have. 

Mrs. GREEN. Has the Bureau of the Budget made any report on it? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Not to my knowledge. They have our estimate 
of cost for it, but I do not think that we gave them a long-range pro- 
jection. I think they recognize, as we do, that in an attempt to make 
a long-range projection it would really be just guesswork, but I think 
that the $50,000 estimate, at least, gives an idea of the order of magni- 
tude of cost that we would visualize that is involved in this program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We thank you very much, Mr. Richardson, Dr. Beelke, 
and Mr. Conley, for your appearance here today, and I am sure your 
testimony will be of considerable assistance to the subcommittee in 
studying this problem. 
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Mr. Ricwarpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. Our next witness is Mr. Robert Rogers, executive di- 
rector, Committee of the Arts and Sciences for Eisenhower. 

Mr. Rogers, will you please come around ? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF M. ROBERT ROGERS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COM- 
MITTEE OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES FOR EISENHOWER 


Mr. Exxiorr. Did I state your title correctly? That is the title 
which I have here on the list. 

Mr. Rogers. Well, that is a title under which I appeared for a few 
months in the recent fall. The committee is now known as the Com- 
mittee of Arts, Sciences, and Education, and it did support the Presi- 
dent in the recent election. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It isnow known as CASE? 

Mr. Rogers. The Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Education. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. I do, sir. I have a statement which I will file. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have extra copies of it 4 

Mr. Rogers. I have copies which I will make available to the com- 
mittee. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY M. Ropert RoGers on BILts PROPOSING A FEDERAL ADVISORY 
CoUNCIL ON THE ARTS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE * 


I speak in support of the proposed Federal Advisory Council of the Arts in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. I speak mainly as an in- 
dividual aithough there is every reason to believe that almost all of my col- 
leagues on the CASE Committee support this legislation, which has been 
framed pursuant to the directive given by President Eisenhower in a message 
to Congress in 1955. 

The proposed legislation is welcome because it would provide an effective 
mechanism for the establishment of a representative advisory body on the arts 
in the appropriate executive department of the Government. Few thoughtful 
Americans would recommend that their Government ignore the arts. On the 
other hand there are many, and here I include myself, who would have mis- 
givings about general subsidy of the arts by the Federal Government. Sub- 
sidy would not only add a new element to an already burdened budget, but, 
even more important, it might lead to forms of control of the freedom of artistic 
and intellectual expression which would defeat its very purpose of encourag- 
ing American activities in the arts. 

The present bill (and its parallel versions in the House and Senate) is virtuous 
in its simplicity and directness. It does not suggest subsidy now nor in the 
future, and the few funds it will require for effective administration within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are truly Spartan, which befits 
its classical precedents. This bill and its companions have the additional virtue 
of true bipartisan backing within the Congress and from organizations and 
individuals who are influential and effective in the arts and other cultural 
activities. In my opinion the bills offered in this Congress contain improvements 
over similar bills offered in the previous Congress and passed by the Senate. 
The improvements are in the direction of simplification. 

The people of the United States may well be proud of the current state of 
the development of the arts in their Nation. The proposed Federal Advisory 
Council will provide highly desirable official recognition of the achievements 


1Mr. Rogers is president of radio station WGMS in Washington, and is executive director 
of CASE, the Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Education, which supported the reelec- 
tion of President Eisenhower 
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at hand, and an assurance of their Government’s interest in continued progress 
toward satisfying their cultural aspirations. 

Mrs. Green. When did you change the title of your organization ? 

Mr. Rocers. The title of the organization was actually ‘changed at 
the time the organization was founded. It was known that if the 
candidate it supported was reelected that the title would become out 
of date on election day. So, it was foreseen. 

Mrs. Green. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rogers. I think what we had in mind, Mrs. Green, is that we 
would, perhaps, be joined by other members of the ; arts, sciences, and 
educational fields, which at that time, perhaps, did not want to 
support the President. 

Mr. Exatorr. I notice, Mr. Rogers, that you are president of radio 
station WGMS in Washington, and are an executive director of the 
Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Education, and that is the name 
of this organization which you just gave me? 

Mr. Roaers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Etxiorr. The Committee of the Arts, Sciences, and Education. 

Do you give full time to CASE, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. No; I would say I did in the fall, but I do not now 
because it is an organization which is chiefly an organization of 
thought at the moment. It is not an organization of action. 

Mr. Exxsorr. How many members do you now have ? 

Mr. Rogers. Five hundred. 

Mr. Exniorr. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Rocers. They are located all over the United States, and are 
prominent in all these fields. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Are they representatives of all of the arts as listed 
in the bills here which involve some 7 or 8 categories? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes; our divisions are more general than these, be- 
cause we group music and art together for convenience, and we also 
have science and education, which are not specifically covered here. 
But I do wish to underscore, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the fact that I am not here to speak officially for CASE. I 
am here as an individual, as I have explained in this prepared 
statement. 

Of the 500 members—and we held ourselves to that because this 
was an organization of people of achievement, and we were not so- 
liciting general membership—all of them have made in one way or 
another their views known to me in the past, and I am confident that 
they all support this legislation—not any specific bill, but the bills 
that are before you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you be kind enough to list a half-dozen or so 
members of your organization, since they are people of achievement, 
so we will have the benefit of that information ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. I will name the ones whom I know support the present 
legislation or who have recently supported it: Henry Seidel Ganby; 
Lillian Gish; Dr. Howard Hanson; Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky; Rose 
Bampton; Helen Hayes, who, incidentally, was cochairman of the 
organization; Raymond Massey; Marianne Craig Moore, the poet- 
ess; Gladys Swarthout ; Lily Pons; and Muriel Rahn. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Rogers, when did this organization come into 
existence ? 
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Mr. Rogers. It was organized in July of last year and, as I ex- 
plained, its chief, open activity was leading up to November. 

In literature, Mackinlay Cantor was a member of it. The member- 
ship was not made up entirely of Republicans. Indeed, the greatest 
single financial contributor to it was a Democrat. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You did such a good job last fall you decided to keep 
going, so you organized CASE;; is that right ? 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I would take exception to that. After 
November they decided that education should be added. 

Mr. Rocers. Mrs. Green, education was in it all the while. In 
fact, I think 200 of our members are from the field of education. 
We decided to utilize the “FE,” shall we say ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. All right, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. I do not think there is any need for me to repeat 
what I have said in my statement. You have it before you. I would 
like to offer a brief comment on something which seemed to be a sub- 
ject of comment this morning, the name of this commission or coun- 
cil. I think that it became such an interesting problem that perhaps 
if the council or commission were in existence its members could solve 
that problem. I can think of at least one man who, were he living 
and living in the United States today, would almost certainly be a 
member of this proposed body, and I think he has summed up that 
problem and solved it with his quote, which I think goes: “A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet.” I do believe that this 
proposed legislation does represent something rosy for the arts. 

Mr. Exxiotr. Do you think the vast majority of the people engaged 
in the arts would support some bill along this line, Mr. Rogers? 

Mr. Rogers. I am convinced of it from my own knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Exuiorr. They would not particularly care whether it was a 
commission of 21 or 24 or whether it was called a council or a commis- 
sion or whatsoever as a general proposition ? 

Mr. Rogers. That is correct. 

Mr. Exxiort. But the central idea of all the bills you think does ap- 
peal to and is supported by artists throughout the country ? 

Mr. Rocers. That is my belief, and I am quite certain that the pro- 
ponents of the specific bill, 3541, Congressman Thompson, has docu- 
mentary evidence of that which he has furnished to you. While I 
mention his name, if I might digress for a moment, I am greatly and 
favorably impressed by the true bipartisan support which seems to be 
behind this bill and indeed Congressman Thompson’s efforts have 
been, as I can see, entirely in that direction. I am here today largely 
through arrangements that he made. That I think is a pretty good 
indication of the universal support behind this particular piece of 
legislation. 

Mrs. Green. I asked Mr. Thompson about the seven categories this 
morning. I take it that you would add an eighth, the art of politics, 
is that right? 

Mr. Rogers. I think that between you, Mrs. Green, and Congress- 
man Thompson, you found it was already covered. J thought drama 
and dance would certainly include the art. 

Mrs. Green. I thought your appearance before the committee would 
indicate certainly the art of politics should be one additional category. 
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Mr. Rogers. My appearance before the committee indicates, which 
I have long believed, that the art of politics should make room for all 
the other arts. 

Mrs. Green. But not sweep them out. 

Mr. Rogers. I see no indication of that. As a matter of fact, as I 
sat in the back of the room this morning the thought occurred to me, 
Isn’t it a shame that committee meetings of this nature are not the 
ones that are televised and broadcast so the American people can get 
a more accurate idea of how the committees of Congress really sit to 
consider legislation and not have, I am afraid, a distorted idea that 
congressional committees are devoted solely to making sensational 
headlines, because the conduct of these hearings by your chairman and 
by some of the penetrating questions asked by the members has cer- 
tainly been an enlightening and agreeable experience for me. That 
includes Congressman Thompson’s testimony this morning which 
the chairman has already commented on. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuompson. I thank you,too. Itis wonderful how we get along 
when there are no elections on. 

Mr. Rocers. You area little late. I covered that field already. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I appreciate very much your coming here today. I 
am very sorry that, although I did read a copy of your testimony this 
morning, I was not here to thank you for it. If the chairman will 
allow me, I would like to thank you very much for it. I think we 
have a common objective which will be arrived at by the best possible 
means. 

Mr. Rogers. I think the chairman phrased it for me, but it is 
correct that from the viewpoint of the people that I know in these 
fields the technicalities of the language of these various bills would 
not be a controversial subject. They would be satisfied with anything 
along these lines. 

Mr. Eutiorr. The people you represent very well say on page 
2, “do not suggest subsidy now or in the future,” and then you 
point out that the cost of this legislation will be very small. Did 
you hear the estimates of cost which have been made today? 

Mr. Rogers. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you agree, Mr. Rogers, that those estimates might 
be within the realm of reality ? 

Mr. Rocers. I believe they will be within the realm of reality 
because you will find that the kind of individual who will be ap- 
paneer to these openings will not be primarily interested in the 

nancial compensation they get. These people in many instances in 
the past I know have served in similar capacities without compen- 
sation. So I am confident that this body, which is to be largely a 
body to explore and to answer definitely some of the questions you 
asked today, will be able to function within that budget. I think it 
could function for a little less, but I suppose there has to be a factor 
for inflation. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Rogers, state in your own words what the artists 
who are interested in this legislation, including the members of your 
organization, see taking place as a result of the passage of this 
legislation. You have well said that you are not interested in 
subsidy, that you are not interested too much in exactly how the 
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bill reads with regard to the number of people who serve on the 
Commission, and all that. Just what do you foresee as being the result 
of the passage of this bill ? 

Mr. Rogers. The primary thing is that we foresee recognition of 
these important fields. Other than the Fine Arts Commission which 
has been discussed and which is a practice body, a body which does 
a specific thing, reviews specific necessities for the Capital City and 
now I think goes a little beyond—outside of that there is no top-drawer 
Federal recognition of the arts as a field. These people feel that 
there should be such recognition and that it will be a step in putting 
the arts as such on a footing with similar fields that the Government 
has recognized, notably science and education. 

This particular Council or Commission is to be inserted in an execu- 
tive department of the Government, but as long ago as the Civil War 
we had the establishment of the National Academy of Sciences as a 
Federal body, thus giving recognition to the sciences. That is en- 
tirely an advisory body. It does not do very much of an active nature. 
It does not run laboratories and things like that. The people in the 
fine arts both on the creative side and the performing side have no such 
body within the Federal Government. [ think this type of recogni- 
tion is their chief goal right now, and I believe that is precisely what 
was expressed by the President in the message which has been quoted. 
The words “official recognition” stand out. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are not seeking subsidy. You are not seeking 
control of the arts in any of their manifestations. 

Mr. Rocers. Far from it. By this statement I have reported that 
I am opposed to subsidy. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You are certainly opposed to any Government con- 
trol 

Mr. Rocrrs. Certainly. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Either on the creative or the expressive side of the 
arts. 

Mr. Rocers. I am opposed to that. I would be opposed to the 
Government’s control of agriculture, but I am certainly in favor of 
the Government’s encouragement of agriculture. Of course, in agri- 
culture we do get into subsidy, but that is for an entirely different 
reason. 

Mr. THompson. Do you not feel, as I do, sir, that although the 
advocates of this legislation do not want to use it as a propaganda 
force, it will of necessity, with the recognition of the arts and the 
dignity which a thing like this would give them, have a healthy inter- 
national effect ? 

Mr. Rocers. I am certain of it. I think it is almost an axiom. I 
hardly think it is an arguable point. By heritage we are a western 
European nation. That is where we came from. Through that 
heritage we are compared to governments all of whom are ahead of 
us in national encouragement of the arts. I do not think that the 
American Nation need take a back seat in its own accomplishments 
in the arts, but I think the time has come for our Government to 
elevate its artists and performers to the same level that its other accom- 
plished citizens are elevated. 

Mr. Tompson. I certainly agree with your statement and espe- 
cially where you say that we need not take a back seat, because al- 
though we have largely adopted western European culture we have 
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in fact in our music, for instance, created original art forms. I am 
afraid that our ancestors or our cousins, shall we say, in Western 
Europe are not as aware as they will be as a result of this and other 
kinds of legislation that we are in fact not devoid of culture. 

Mr. Rogers. I agree with you in word and in thought. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I hope that we have not kept you too long so you can 
meet your other engagements. 

Mr. Rogers. Not too long if we can get some legislation out. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness this afternoon is Mr. Henry Kaiser, 
general counsel, American Federation of Musicians. Will you come 
around, Mr. Kaiser ? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY KAISER, GENERAL COUNSEL, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


Mr. Exsiorr. May I ask, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Kaiser. I am afraid not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed in any manner that you desire. 
Tell me for the record as we get started, what is the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, sir? 

Mr. Kaiser. That is a union, a labor organization, which repre- 
sents essentially all of the professional musicians of the United States 
and Canada. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And about what is your membership, sir ? 

Mr. Kaiser. We have close to 260,000. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where is your home, sir? 

Mr. Karser. In Chevy Chase, Md. I practice here in Washington. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You are the general counsel. Do you give full time to 
the work of the American Federation of Musicians? 

Mr. Kaiser. No, I do not. They are one of several clients. 

I would like to begin my comments with a full endorsement of the 
remarks made by Mr. Rogers as to the quality of this hearing. Mr. 
Thompson said to me informally that the legislation before you is not 
of earth-shaking quality. That is true only in a minor sense, I think. 
I believe, if I may digress a bit, that the Congress is subject to some 
legitimate criticism in recent years because of its elaborate concen- 
tration on issues whose only significance is a transient headline, 
whereas the work of this committee represents Congress at its very 
best. Yours is a genuine and sincere effort to promote the general 
welfare, to build rather than to destroy. While it may not achieve 
headlines, I think that if this committee carries through as I hope it 
will, it will build institutions that will endure far beyond tomorrow’s 
headlines. 

I speak here on behalf of President Petrillo and some quarter of a 
million members he represents, and I come here to convey to the Con- 
gress, through this committee, that organization’s urgent and whole- 
hearted support of the legislation before you. 

We think it an axiomatic although a sadly neglected truth that, as 
Congressman Thompson has stated in his bill, “the encouragement of 
the arts is an appropriate matter of concern to the United States 
Government.” 
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In previous testimony before this and other committees on similar 
precursor bills I have attempted to depict the tragic economic plight 
of the American professional musician, and I think I can bring you 
up to the minute with the simple observation that that unhappy 
condition is deteriorating rapidly and is becoming increasingly more 


alarming. 
In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I should like to offer for the 


record, and request that it be made a part thereof, a summary of a 
nationwide survey made last year by the Research Company of 
America at the behest of the American Federation of Musicians, 
which tells in graphic statistics and language the economic story of 


the professional musician. 
Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the summary will become a part 


of the record at this point. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


A SUMMARY: THE NATIONAL CRISIS IN MUSIC 


From a nationwide survey of the economic status of music and musicians con- 
ducted in 1956 for the American Federation of Musicians by the Research 
Company of America, New York City 


The average American family is better able now than it ever has been, finan- 
cially, to satisfy its cultural needs and interests. And it is plain, from activi- 
ties in the various arts, that this country’s reservoir of cultural desire is still 
substantial in size and scope. Yet it is a distressing and little-known fact that 
the economic position of musicians, even though they are practitioners of one of 
the highest cultural art forms, if not the highest, has shown nothing but a 
steady deterioration. 

Music is the product of the musician’s talent and training; and music, through 
the media of high-fidelity recording, electrical transcription, and radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting, has an audience many times greater than it had 20 years 
ago. But the individual musician who looks to music as a means of support 
is much worse off today than he was 20 years ago, or 10 years ago, or even last 
year—worse off, perhaps, than at any time in all history. 


WHY MUSICIANS ARE A DEPRESSED CLASS 


Why is it that the musician is in such desperate straits today, when most peo- 
ple are making more money and more people are able to hear more and better 
music than ever before? There are two chief reasons: 

One is technical in nature. Progressively, during the past 25 or 30 years, the 

advances in communications techniques have accumulated until now the musical 
output of a single musician or a single band or orchestra can be heard simul- 
taneously by millions and millions of people. Or, if recorded, it can be heard 
over and over again by millions and millions of people. 

The very same advances in technology that have made it more possible for a 
growing audience to hear music have made it less possible for musicians as a 
class to earn their living by playing music. 

The other reason is political, and is related to Federal tax policy. As a war- 
emergency means of raising revenue and sopping up excess purchasing power, 
the Government placed a tax on all eating and drinking places that provided 
entertainment for their patrons, or allowed the patrons themselves to dance or 
sing. This so-called cabaret tax was established at 30 percent as of April 1, 
1944, at the same time the admissions tax (to theaters, movie houses, etc.) was 
established at 20 percent. The effects of the 30-percent tax rate were so dis- 
astrous that it was quickly reduced to 20 percent in line with the admissions 
tax. But in 1954, when the tax on admissions was reduced to 10 percent, and 
long after the emergency was over, the war-emergency tax on cabarets was left 
at 20 percent, where it still stands today. 

These technical changes and the 20-percent tax have cost musicians heavily in 
terms of job possibilities. Few people realize how great these losses have been 
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or appreciate how impoverished and depressed the musician is today, right at a 
time when this country is at a new peak in economic activity and cultural 
interest. 

JOB LOSSES THROUGH TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


The first big blow dealt to musicians by technical progress came in the early 
thirties, when within a 3-year span more than 13,000 movie houses were wired 
for sound; the number of silent movie houses was reduced from 22,544 in 1929 
to 4,835 in 1982. 

Today few of us under 40 years of age can even remember the oldtime movie 
house, with its little group of musicians which so skillfully played on the emo- 
tions of the audience as the silent film unreeled. 

A few of the larger houses, probably uot more than 250 to 300, continued for 
a few years longer to play vaudeville, or to put on a stage show along with the 
“talking” picture. Now, in all the 8 or 9 thousand theaters seating 500 or more 
people, only 21 hire any musicians steadily 52 weeks a year. 

These drastic changes in the entertainment business—the passing of silent 
movies and vaudeville—caused a loss of about 25,000 jobs for musicians, most 
of them good jobs that provided regular employment. This number of lost jobs, 
in fact, was enough to take care of about 20,000 musicians on a 100 percent, 
full-time basis. 

The political factor, involving a Federal tax of 20 percent on all places 
classed as cabarets, has caused more job losses for musicians during the last 
10 or 12 years than all the technical factors combined. 


SOME JOB INCREASES, AS WELL AS LOSSES 


Technological change created some new jobs, as well as eliminating many old 
ones. 

Radio broadcasting, and later on television, were technical changes that helped 
to a very minor degree to offset technological job losses by creating new jobs for 
musicians. But the number of new jobs created was far less than the number of 
jobs already lost. 

By 1945, for example, there were 2,932 radio broadcasting staff jobs for musi- 
cians, all but about 400 of them being steady jobs 52 weeks a year. Advertising 
agencies and program sponsors provided an additional 5,976 single-engagement 
jobs for men, and 175 jobs for leaders. But these jobs, like the 8,634 hours of 
work in recording in 1945 and the 10,344 hours of work in electrical transcrip- 
tion, took care of very few musicians on a full-time basis. 

Even these broadcasting jobs, moreover, were soon to suffer the attrition of 
further technical progress. Local programs, using local live talent, were in- 
creasingly replaced by network programs. Broadcasting networks, advertising 
agencies, and program sponsors also discovered quickly the efficiency and cost- 
reducing power of transcribed sound. In New York in 1945, for example, radio 
station WOR was the only major network station that used recorded music 
and sketches for as much as 12 percent of its time; WEAF, WABC, and WJZ 
used recordings 3 percent or less of their time. By 1949 all these stations had 
increased greatly their use of recordings, to a point where approximately 20 
percent of their combined time had been lost to live musicians, actors, and 
entertainers. 

These studies of network radio time were discontinued in 1949, but there is 
no doubt that recordings, electrical transcriptions, and film have taken a further 
heavy toll of live jobs in radio and television broadcasting. By 1954 the number 
of staff jobs provided by radio and television broadcasting combined had dropped 
to 1,794. Jobs provided by advertising agencies and program sponsors (single 
engagement commercial work) had declined to 3,672 for leaders and men 
combined. 

This loss of regular staff jobs and of single-engagement commercial jobs was 
by no means offset by an increase in employment in recording and transcription. 
Total hours of employment in recording were substantially higher at 18,167, but 
the number of hours of employment provided in electrical transcription had 
declined to 7,373. 

By 1954, in fact, all the jobs available to musicians in motion picture produc- 
tion, radio and television broadcasting, recording, and electrical transcription, 
were no more than enough to provide full-time employment for 5,670 musicians. 
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Many, but not all, of these gains took place after 1940, and most of them were 
due to the same technological changes that had cost musicians the equivalent of 
some 20,000 full-time jobs, largely during the decade of the thirties. 

There were a limited number of further job increases for musicians, chiefly dur- 
ing the postwar years. Income was high, and the great expansion in canned 
musie and entertainment, through radio, television, and the jukeboxes, had not 
killed the public’s interest in live entertainment. This is indicated by the 
increase in the number of jobs available to musicians in theatrical entertain- 
ment of various sorts. There were fewer jobs in burlesque and vaudeville in 
1954 than there had been in 1945. But there were almost 1,600 jobs for musicians 
in dramatic and musical performances last year, against only 1,200 in 1945. 
And opera and ballet provided almost 1,000 jobs, against 300 in the earlier 
year. 

Nor was the depressed condition of musicians in 1954 caused by any decline in 
public interest in fine, live music. In the 1944-45 symphony season there were 
jobs for 2,498 musicians in major symphony orchestras. By the 1953-54 season, 
the number of such jobs had increased to 6,647. In secondary symphonies, which 
have no regular contracts with their musicians and which employ both paid and 
unpaid musicians, the number of paid jobs had increased from 4,090 in the 1944- 
45 season, to 6,345 in the 1953-54 season. 

This increase of jobs in opera and ballet, in dramatic and musical plays, and 
in symphony orchestras, indicates a keen and rising interest in performances by 
live musicians, actors, dancers, and entertainers, This growing public demand, 
in fact, created 7,500 new, part-time jobs for musicians between 1945 and 1954. 

Many of these jobs, unfortunately, were seasonalin nature. All told, they were 
enough to take care of no more than an additional 1,500 musicians on a full-time 
basis. 

Although major symphony orchestras require the finest in musical talent and 
training, they have a regular season which averages only 22 weeks a year, and the 
summer season, for those orchestras that have a summer season, averages only 
8 weeks. 

Even in the major symphonies, moreover, the minimum wage scale for musi- 
cians is $89.02 per week, which is less than the average weekly wage in metal 
or bituminous coal mining, crude petroleum production, contract construction, or 
in many of our durable goods manufacturing industries such as automobiles. 
Most of the major symphonies and orchestras themselves operate each year at a 
deficit, which is met by endowment funds, contributions, etc. Thirteen of the 
thirty-three major orchestras in Canada and the United States benefit from 
governmental appropriations, either by municipal grants and/or city and county 
taxes. 

40 PERCENT JOB DECLINE SINCE 1930 


Summed up, this survey of job opportunities for musicians in 1954 simply states 
that all available jobs (and most of them were part-time jobs) were no more than 
enough to provide full-time employment for about 59,000 musicians. Expressed 
in man-years, so that the relative importance of various sources of employment 
ean be compared, these employment opportunities were located as follows: 


TasLe I.—Man-years* of work available for musicians in 1954 


Man-years 





In places subject to 20-percent cabaret tax in 1954______.__._-_-_-____---. 26, 865 
In places not subject to 20-percent cabaret tax in 1954__.___-.--_--_-~_--- 32, 049 
I al acc cei eae lini en aieplban denen ieee 3, 940 
tlie lian Gipsy te cabin a gendcinphpie ial ee imaiegicneeetig poe 2, 800 
i is srl cs ace ne paeaienie na upeeinin el chiandiisercace inane 1,310 
Becording and electrical transcription_.............--_-........-- 1, 130 
i i seis else ap pedi tpep bipennate 600 
I isi rpenniom orp uterssien a iene peneies mmainidonin einegencony 400 

an aera caren tcipinivpecipany wih psn weopebigimtbeaiapees 1, 890 
NE OE ne EEE eee Se ai 19, 979 
nite chelbenia bepcteip ie ctaneniengensiny ation i becnenaltipins seeped Sista aed 98, 914 


1 Work for 1 musician 1 year. 
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From this statement of current employment of musicians, the gains and losses 
described above can be subtracted and added, respectively, to obtain a close 
approximation of employment conditions in 1940 and 1930: 


TABLE IT, 





Changes in employment of musicians 1930-54 


[In man-years] 
Oe RURIIAIIO 20) DOE oc inser dere eee wh ke a ee 59, 000 
Gains 1940-54 (subtract) : 
Due to technical changes (new jobs in broadcasting, transcrip- 





I a ltl a i ast a ole 3, 500 
Due to higher consumer income (more jobs in symphony orches- 
tras, opera and ballet, and theatrical) --.....__....____._.__- 1, 500 
Losses 1940-54 (add): In 20-percent places_............._________ 25, 000 
i TRIM EIRID SUD) RU wicca digress cd agenesis diene ehiectiheihs waist eaitas aig na eda nanai de 79, 000 
Losses 1930-40 (add): Due to technical changes (loss of jobs when 
silent theaters were wired for sound, and in vaudeville) ._______ 20, 000 
re RD ER FN iaieisk a mci dace ieastes ec, dee i ce 99, 000 


There have been, of course, other changes in the employment of musicians, 
which it has been impossible (and we believe unnecessary) to document during 
the course of this study. The increasing use of European artists in recording, 
for example, is a practice causing concern for American recording artists, but 
having little weight in a balance sheet of total employment. Places serving 
food and beverages but not subject to the 20-percent cabaret tax are an im- 
portant source of employment for musicians, and a study of their employment 
practices in the past has been beyond the limitations of this survey. Even the 
gains and losses discussed here, particularly those reflecting technological 
factors and changes in consumer income, cannot be allocated so exactly to 
specific periods as we have done above. 

But these gains and losses have been the main ones: and the validity of this 
description is convincingly shown below, where these full-time job opportunities 
are related to other information on the number of musicians, and the extent 
to which they are able to find (or fail to find) full-time employment. If in 
this accounting we have ignored any areas where the musician has made small 
gains, this has apparently been offset by the conservative policy we have fol- 
lowed in estimating current employment opportunities, and the losses musicians 
have experienced since 1930. It is no overstatement: 

To describe the increasing burden of hardship on musicians in terms of a 
40-percent job loss during the past 25 years; 

To point out that an increasing number of musicians has experienced, 
in addition, a progressive erosion of their real standard of living; and 

To assign the responsibility for these hardships almost equally to tech- 
nological change on the one hand, and Federal tax policy on the other. 


“ACTIVE” MUSICIANS ARE LESS ACTIVE NOW 


So far we have described what has happened to jobs for musicians. It is 
time now to see what has happened to musicians. 

There are always some musicians who, because of age or infirmity, have 
abandoned instrumental activity on a commercial basis. A limited number of 
musicians become copyists or arrangers. Some confine their instrumental talent 
to the training of others, as music teachers. Still others who have had musical 
interests and training seek nonmusical occupations as a means of livelihood. 

All of these are excluded, for the time being, in order to consider the position 
of the “active” musician, who plays for pay. 

The “active” musician may play much, or he may play little. He may play 
in a symphony orchestra, or in a dance band, or in a cabaret. He may work 
in an office or a factory during the day, and play in the evening; or his wife 
may work. His earnings as a musician may be large or small. But whatever 
his personal circumstances, we count him here as an “active” musician if he 
earns anything at all as an instrumentalist or leader. 

In this sense of the word “active,” it is possible to describe the condition 
of musicians in terms of membership in the American Federation of Musicians: 
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TABLE III.—Active musicians, 1930-54 








1930 1949 1954 
| | 
Membership, American Federation of Musicians (in thou- | 
sands) teats 139 | 134 | 252 
Number of active musicians (in thousands) . 7 | 108 | 102 | 125 
Percent active . .....-....- pi ie ca 77.7 | 76.1 | 19.6 


This decline in the number of active musicians during the last 14 years, in 
terms of total membership, is shocking. It is extremely persuasive evidence 
that the 20-percent cabaret tax, exerting its added pressures to previous tech- 
nological losses, has been a straw to break the musician’s back, or at least to 
drive him permanently out of the profession of music. But this decline in the 
relative number of active musicians, particularly since the absolute number of 
active musicians has shown a small gain, merely raises another more important 
question : 

How active are these “‘active’’ musicians now, in comparison with their activity 
in earlier periods? 

The answer to this question is even more distressing. 


TABLE IV.—Activity of active muscians, 1930-54 


1930 1940 1954 
Active more than 50 percent of their time 
Number of musicians (thousands) 98 76 | 83 
Extent of activity (percent of full-time activity) | 97 89 ‘7 
Equivalent full-time jobs (thousands of man-years 95 67 47 
Active less than 50 percent of their time: | 
Number of musicians (thousands) bie 10 26 | 42 
Extent of activity (percent of full-time activity) 45 35 ® 
Equivalent full-time jobs (thousands of man-years) - - 4 12 | 12 
Total: 
Number of musicians (thousands) - - - 108 102 125 
Extent of activity (percent of full-time activity | 8 78 47 
Equivalent full-time j.bs (thousands of man-years) - -| 99 «| 79 v0 


To describe the decline in activity of musicians as instrumentalists and 
leaders, the active musicians have been divided into 2 groups, depending on 
whether their musical activity accounts for more or less than 50 percent of 
their working time. There has been: 

A steady decline in the rate of activity for all these active musicians; 
and, 

A steady increase, both relative and absolute, in the number of active 
musicians who work at musical activities whose musical activity is less 
than 50 percent of full time. 

This separation also allows a comparison with census data, since anyone 
earning more than 50 percent of his livelihood as a musician would be classified 
as such by the Bureau. The Bureau of the Census makes no distinction between 
musicians and music teachers; but it does distinguish between males and 
females. The comparison is as follows: 


TABLE V.—Comparison with census data 


{In thousands] 





| 
| 1930 | 1940 | 1954 

| 

Number of members spending more than 50 percent of their 
time as leaders or instrument lists . reoeteals -| 98 76 83 

Number of musicians and music teachers, Bureau of the 

Cens"1s | 
Males 4 aot : bee Re i ee | 86 69 | 176 
Females - aaa Sides ae ee nena al 80 | 59 7 
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INACTIVE MUSICIANS MORE INACTIVE 


The inactive musicians, who receive no pay for acting as instrumentalists or 
leaders, include music teachers, copyists, arrangers, and retired musicians on 
the one hand, and those who earn their livelihood entirely from nonmusical occu- 
pations on the other. Changes in the absolute and relative number of inactive 
members are shown below. The very sharp increase during the last 15 years in 
the number of musicians who have stopped playing altogether, and who make 
their living entirely at nonmusical occupations, shows the impact of the job 
losses described above. 


TABLE VI.—Jnactive musicians, 1930 to 1954 


{ 


1930 1940 | 1954 

_- — - — ” ” = Ss a aT 
Membership, American Federation of Musicians (in thou- | 

sands) - oat ; 139 | 134 252 
Number of members who are retired, or are music teachers, | | 

arrangers, etc. (in thousands). 17 18 39 
Percent of total members 13.3 13. 4 15.5 
Number of members spending all their time at nonmusical 

occupations (in thousands) | 14 14 88 
Percent of total membership - oa a = 10.1 | 10. 4 34.9 


EARNINGS OF MEMBERS LOW 


Developments of the past 25 years, by reducing job opportunities, have reduced 
the earnings potentials of musicians. In the 20-percent places since 1943, there 
has also been a loss of hours per day, as proprietors have tried to reduce their 
tax liability. This has had a further depressing effect on the income of musicians 
who have been able to maintain their employment in these establishments. 

Our questionnaire to individual members provided information about average 
earnings, as follows: 

(1) For the musicians reporting no earnings except those as a leader or 
instrumentalist, average earnings in 1954 were $3,454.11. 

(2) For the musicians who supplemented their instrumental earnings by 
outside activities, total average earnings in 1954 were $5,065.21, of which 
only $1,786.13 were derived from activities as a leader or instrumentalist. 

This comparison shows plainly the economic pressure which is causing musi- 
cians to migrate in increasing numbers away from their own profession, chiefly 
into nonmusical occupations. 

The conclusion that the average earnings for musicians who have no other 
source of income are in the neighborhood of $3,500 annually is supported by 
information from other sources. 

(1) The census report for 1950, for example, shows a median income for 
males (most of the males in the census grouping of musicians and music 
teachers were musicians) of $3,189. The median income in our own sampling 
was lower than the average, so that an average income for musicians of 
around $3,500 in 1954 is entirely consistent with this census information. 

(2) The 1954 survey of employment conducted by the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians lists a number of jobs, providing information about the 
number of musicians filling them and their total earnings. The following 
table shows the average annual earnings for the musicians filling these jobs, 
arranged in descending order of magnitude of average earnings. The fact 
that 25,864 part-time jobs are listed, and that only 2,083 of these jobs provide 
earnings of more than $3,000 a year to the musicians who hold them, speaks 
for itself. 
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TaBLe VII.—Jobs classified according to the annual income they provide, 1954" 


| Number | Average 





Type of job | ofjobs | annual 
| cS pay 
{ 
Movies, Hollywood, major studios, contract__. a tt aoe = aaa! 267 | $8, 677.80 
Radio, staff employment (50 to 52 weeks) ___- a ahi aoe : an | 1, 267 7, 399. 19 
Movies, Hollywood, major studios, contract ______- Licadesberes se ee 36 5, 400. 00 
Television, staff employment (40 to 49 weeks) __.___- : einen re 24 | 4, 691. 82 
Radio, staffemployment (40 to 49 weeks) -_-._.-____._.__---- Sa a 22 | 4,221.26 
Television, staff employment (50 to 52 wee ee 8: ioe Se ee 314 | 4,048. 41 
Burlesque - - -_- eb pdbtbwtdab ie nidae bisbes Sek Soaks hide hae Laan 145 | 3,616.20 
Organ, ta : ; : et ; cee 8 | 3,173.62 
Symphony, major, regular —.......- Sndiek eae alee Raebemadwonn sae 3, 232 1, 967. 34 
Dramatic and musical.___-_- 1,583 | 1,904.63 
Radio, single engagement, commercial_ tei - peed a i 1,104 | 1,892.90 
Radio, staff employment (30 to 39 weeks) _- . nee | 18 | 1, 475. 89 
V: audev ille and presentation_ a cieamnin alia nae 957 1, 435. 43 
Television, single engagement, commercial.....____-____-- Sees : 2, 568 1, 058. 52 
Television, staff employment (less than 30 weeks)... are IR: caiaaeal 89 | 1,021.02 
Opera and ballet___- 2 ee ‘ Seeiee ae 967 | 1,018.69 
Radio, staff employ ment (less than 30 weeks) __. i aia 47 | 1,011.26 
Television, staff employment (30 to 39 weeks) .._..___-- . euadcShadtnminote saad 13 | 927. 53 
Symphony, secondary. : nat ; waa sécaeell 6, 347 | 818. 98 
Symphony, major, summer season- ° ‘ nn saieahll 976 712. 16 
Movies, Hollywood, major studios, noncontract - - : eA : a 3, 902 | 310. 01 
Movies, Néw York City. pate Ginacudustiew er 1, 786 | 73. 98 
Movies, other than Hollywood and New York- Salas ads ssivks aris odeiesotacpiall 192 28. 92 


1 From American Federation of Musicians employment survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN 20-PERCENT AND OTHER PLACES 


In the previous discussion we have made two important distinctions: 

(a) For active musicians, between those earning more than 50 percent 
of their living as instrumentalists or leaders, and those who earn less. 

(b) For employment opportunities, between places subject to the 20- 
percent cabaret tax, and all other forms of instrumental activity. 

The importance of 20-percent places, both for employment and for earnings, 
is emphasized again in the following table, where these two types of distinction 
are combined for purposes of comparison. There are approximately 125,000 
musicians who are active (earning something, however little, as an instrumen- 
talist or leader). The following table shows how many of these active musicians 
earn more or less than 50 percent of their living as instrumentalists or leaders, 
and where they earn it. 


TABLE VIII.—EZarnings of active musicians, 1954 


As leaders or instrumen- 
talists 


In 20-percent | Elsewhere 


places 
Earning more than 50 percent of their living as musicians 
Number of musicians _- See a ; ; , 40, 912 41, 911 
Total earnings (thousands) - --__- : $141, 310 $142, 496 
Average earnings J j $3, 454 $3, 400 
Earning le$Ss than 50 percent of their liv ing as musicians: 
Number of musicians. ae 13, 429 28, 993 
Total earnings (thousands) _-_- 7 $23, 984 $44, 743 
Average earnings. - ai : $1, 786 $1, 543 
Total, all active musicians: 
Number of musicians. . ; 54, 371 70, 995 
Total earnings (thousands) -- ; d eban $165, 294 $187, 239 


Average earnings._..._.____- ‘ : $3, 042 $2, 641 
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TAX PHILOSOPHY AND THE ECONOMICS OF CULTURE 


Federal tax policy is now under review, with regard to its impact on the 
Nation’s stability and long-term growth. Spearheading the accumulation of 
information and the evolution of tax philosophy is the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, which serves both branches of the Congress. As a team ¢ap- 
tain assigned to explore the impact of excise taxes, and to present the results 
in public hearings to the Special Tax Committee of the Joint Committee, Mr. 
Zelomek has cited this case history of musicians as an important illustration 
both of the economics of culture, and of the obstacles tax policy sometimes 
raises to long-term development. 

What part does the musician have in this country’s further growth? 

It is not necessary to cite our own opinion alone in answer to this ques- 
tion. Prof. Alvin H. Hansen, of Harvard University, one of the leading econo- 
mists, in his own report to the joint committee, expressed a viewpoint that 
agrees with our own: 

“* * * We place too much stress on brick, mortar, and machines when we 
plan for long-term growth. * * * Have we not by now reached in the United 
States a degree of plenty with respect to the physical necessities which would 
permit greater attention to education, health, recreation, and the necessary, 
varied range of cultural activity in general? * * * Twenty years hence * * * a 
larger proportion of our population should be teachers, doctors, musicians, actors, 
artists, and leaders in recreational, — and community activities.” 

Music is a major element in the Nation’s cultural life, and to have music 
we must have musicians. To have fine music, we must have fine musicians. 
And to have fine musicians, we must have an economic breeding ground for 
musicians of all kinds. 

The musician holds the same relation to the Nation’s cultural health as the 
farmer holds to the Nation’s economic health. When the farmer was depressed 
by economic changes, the Nation, through the Federal Government, gave him 
help, and still does. But in a period during which the musician has been de- 
pressed by technological changes, his economic position has been further impaired 
by the 20-percent tax on music, dancing, and entertainment. 


Mr. Kaiser. I think I can fairly epitomize that summary with the 
flat_ assertion that our great musical heritage is actually threatened 
with extinction unless the Federal Government exercises an affirma- 
tive and constructive interest in that problem. 

Needless to say, this problem has absorbed the total energy and re- 
sources of the American Federation of Musicians for some years now. 
This organization has vigorously sought by the familiar method of 
collective bargaining and within the severe and, I think, grotesquely 
unfair limitations of the Lea Act and the Taft-Hartley Act, to maxi- 
mize the employment opportunities of musicians. 

Additionally, back in 1943 and in the face of what has perhaps 
been the most successful and expensive organized campaign of vili- 
fication, President Petrillo succeeded in establishing the great music 
trust fund which has today become the largest single employer of 
musicians in America. Finally, as doubtless you all know, the fed- 
eration has been engaged in an elaborate effort to repeal the onerous 
so-called cabaret tax which, Congressman Thompson, was not passed 
as an emergency measure for the Korean war but passed as an emer- 
gency measure to sustain the cost of World War I. I respectfully di- 
rect your attention to the comments of Senator La Follette from Wis- 
consin, who objected to its passage with the remarkably prescient 
statement that it will become a permanent tax and its emergency 
nature will be ignored. 
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Mr. Exxiotr. Has the cabaret tax been on since 1917 ? 

Mr. Kaiser. Since 1919. 

Mrs. Green. At the same rate? 

Mr. Kaiser. No; the percentage varied over the years. It went up to 
30 percent during World War II. It lasted at that rate just a few 
months. Then they brought it back to 20 percent. That is the only 
20-percent tax that is still on the books as a wartime measure. 

Mr. Tuompson. What was its level during the thirties? 

Mr. Katser. I believe 5 percent, but I am not sure of that. 

Mr. THomrson. I must confess surprise. I thought it was a more 
recent tax. 

Mr. Karser. It goes back to World War I 

But the inherent nature of the problem fac cing the professional musi- 
cian is so complex and so magnitudinous that it is beyond the effective 
reach of the American Federation of Musicians or of any private 
group, and it will not be solved without the sympathetic understanding 
and affirmative interest of the Federal Government. 

While I have expressed my total agreement with Mr. Rogers’ state- 
ment with respect to the nature of these hearings, I must emphatically 
disagree with his emphasis on the absence of any subsidy potential in 
this legislation. “Subsidy,” like “spit,” is a horrible word, but I think 
we have reached that st: age of maturity where we ought not to be too 
concerned with the emotional impact of semantics. Ii is a hard, solid 
fact Uncle Sam has been subdizing since Uncle Sam acquired nephews. 
We subsidize all manner of industries. We subsidize the airline in- 
dustry. We subsidize the farmer. We subsidize the manufacturer. 
I do not think it has in any meaningful sense altered the quintes- 
sential nature of our Republic. 

Mr. Tuompson. We also subsidize private power companies; do 
we not? 

Mr. Katser. Among many others. 

Mr. Chairman, I have noted your question ce all of the witnesses as 
to the cost of this possible legislation. I have been around Was dination 
for a long time and I know that that is a most pertinent question. Yet 
T respectfully submit to you that if its cost ran into the millions it 
would be minuscule in comparison with what the Government wastes 
elsewhere and in comparison with the good that this kind of legislation 
can and should achieve. 

It has been observed that we are, after all, the cultural descendants 
of western European civilization. It isa fact that most of our cultural 
heritage is the product of subsidy, both private and public. It is a 
fact that in this country for many generations great private wealth has 
subsidized the arts. It is also a fact that because of our income-tax laws 
private wealth is no longer capable of maintaining that necessary 
burden. It is, finally, a fact that some of our State and city govern- 
ments, even one as unsocialistic as the State of Vermont, have for years 
been subsidizing great musical combinations. It is not the word that is 
important; it is the control of the subsidy. It is the democratic control 
of how government spends its money rather than a mere word that 
determines the freedom aspect of all of our activities. 

So I would rather subscribe to the expression made by Congress- 
man Thompson this morning that while the proposal he advances 
does not call for subsidy, it does not preclude subsidy. I am satisfied, 
Mr. Chairman, that if and when this Commission or Council is cre- 
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ated and completes its scholarly inquiry into the problems confronting 
the musician and other artistic folk, it will be compelled out of the 
realities and necessities to recommend subsidy. 

I have been reminded of an editorial appearing, I think, on January 
25 in the New York Times referring to the expenditures being made 
by Uncle Sam under the Humphrey-Thompson Act, the Fulbright 
Act, and the Smith-Mundt Act. These are all acts designed to lubri- 
cate and improve our relations abroad by cultural exchanges, and they 
are currently costing $30 million per annum. I think ‘the $30 mil- 
lion more than well ; —— But contrast that to the great big zero 
being expended by Uncle Sam on saving for our posterity the precious 
creative talents we have already demonstrated. 

We find in our union that men and women of exquisite talent, men 
and women who have devoted their lives to the cultivation of that 
talent, will not, as a matter of hard, grim policy, permit a note of 
music in their own homes lest their children, having inherited that 
talent, be, too, inclined to make a profession out of it. 

It may surprise you to know that the average income of the full- 
time professional musician in this country today is less than $3,500 a 
year. It may surprise you to know that the average symphonic in- 
come in this country today is less than $2,000 per annum. 

As I say, the causes for this alarming decline are extremely compli- 
cated. It cannot be allocated to any person, to any group. It is an 
inevitable resultant of a complex of causes. But we are losing ground 
with amazing and disturbing rapidity. I think the time has long 
since passed when the Federal Government should look into this prob- 
lem with the resources at its command and with an eager desire to do 
what it can and should to help those in private life who are sensitive 
to the problem and trying to remedy it. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Kaiser. You certainly bespeak the 

‘ause of your client most eloquently. I would like to ask you this 
question. Are there fewer musicians employed today than were em- 
ployed last year or the year before? In other words, is unemploy- 
ment in the ranks of the musicians growing year by year? 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes, sir. This study which is now a part of the record 
will show—do not hold me to the specific figure—that since 1930— 
and that, Mr. Chairman, overlooks the period of 1928-30 when we 
lost 18,000 jobs overnight with the advent of sound in motion-picture 
films, but since 1930 we have had a drop of 40 percent in employment 
in the music industry. 

Mr. Etxiorr. How do you account for that? 

Mr. Katser. I would assign as the major cause the technological 
development in electronics. 

Mr. Trrompson. Namely, the juke box among other things. 

Mr. Karser. The jukebox is one, Mr. Thompson. The jukebox 
has displaced many, many bands around the country. So, too, have 
wired music, and disk hops, the so-called disk jockeys, the people 
you hear on the radio every morning playing records, run dances with 
records. When you can get a Paul Whiteman or Fred Waring for 25 
cents a dance, you are not going to go out and hire a local band at 
$15 per man for the evening. The musician today is competing 
against his own recordings. In the TV industry today I would say 
that approximately 97 percent of the music you hear when you watch 
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a television show is sound track coming from foreign theatrical films 
made years ago. They have developed a phenomenal expertise in 
taking the sound track out of the old film and dubbing it into the new 
TV films. The industry goes abroad and buys this cheap music and 
uses it in American TV films. 

The plight of the musician, as President Petrillo put it some years 
ago, is that of playing at his own economic funeral. Every time he 
makes a recording, that recording remains as perpetual, stark, eco- 
nomic competition for him. 

So you see the problem is one of maintaining a livelihood for 
musicians and hence preserving the talent and culture itself, without 
blindly blocking the inevitable progress of science. That is the nub 
of the problem. Its resolution is a good deal more difficult than its 
articulation. 

Every effort which has been made to mollify the impact of this 
mechanical gadget has been the source of great and unbridled criti- 
cism and attack, largely on the part of those who are profiting from 
the gadget. Some of you may recall, that the trust fund was created 
at: the height of the war when the War Labor Board and President 
Roosevelt, “who though very sympathetic to the problem, urged Presi- 
dent Petrillo to call off the union’s universal ban on all recordings. 
The result of that ban was this trust fund which in my judgment— 
and I have devoted my life to representing labor unions—is the most, 
constructive piece of trade union statesmanship that I am familiar 
with. The union said, let this desired phenomenon, recording, which 
brings music cheaply to everybody, carry at least part of the cost 
that it has imposed, the cost to the human beings without whose 
skill the phenomenon itself could not exist. 

So the trust fund, simply stated, is a means whereby each record 
which is sold pays a small amount, a penny or two, into a fund 
which is administered by a trustee appointed by the industry for the 
purpose of bringing live music to every hamlet, every corner of 
America, so that people will enjoy the pleasures of live music and 
thereby engender an appetite for it and stimulate the private employ- 
ment of musicians. That is the trust fund in a nutshell. 

Mr. THompson. Who administers that trust fund ? 

Mr. Katser. The current trustee and indeed the only one since we 
have had a trustee is a gentleman by the name of Samuel Rosenbaum, 
who resides in Philadelphia, and is, I think, a member of the board 
of the Philadelphia Symphony. 

Mr. Tuompson. I know Mr. Rosenbaum. I did not know he was 
the trustee. He is not an AFL employee. 

Mr. Katser. Oh, no. He, himself, Mr. Thompson, had been an 
employer of musicians. He used to own a radio station. But he is 
one of those people that you mentioned this morning, very much de- 
voted to the arts, to music in particular, and he was selected not by 
the union but by the industry. Under the terms of the trust agree- 
ment, upon his demise or resignation, his successor is to be appoint- 
ed by whoever may at that time be the Secretary of Labor. His ac- 
tivities are entirely independent of any union control. They are 
circumscribed only by the terms of the agreement itself. 

Mrs. Green. The American Federation of Musicians in Portland 
provides free symphonic concerts for the students in the various 
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schools in Portland. Is that a program which is operated through this 
trust fund, either partially or entirely ? 

Mr. Kaiser. I am not sure of that, Mrs. Green, but I do know this, 
which I am sure you can corroborate: The Portland Symphony went 
out of existence. There was no money to keep it going. When the 
trust fund was created Mr. Kenin, whom you know, and who was then 
president of the local in Portland, was able to obtain from the trust 
fund an allotment of—I forget the precise amount, maybe $5,000, 
maybe $10,000. With this he went to some of the leading citizens 
of Portland and asked for a matching contribution. This occurred 
about 10 years ago. The Portland Symphony has been a going, 
effective organization ever since. So the trust fund revived that 
great organization. 

That has been paralleled in many other areas throughout the 
country. 

Mrs. Green. Whether it is the trust fund or not I am not sure, 
but I do know that the American Federation of Musicians is doing 
an excellent job of providing the symphony concerts free of charge 
to grade-school and high-school students in my city. 

Mr. Katser. The Watergate concerts which are going on in Wash- 
ington this summer are financed by the trust fund. 

Mr. Extiorr. How large is the trust fund ? 

<a Kaiser. I am not sure of the figure. I can get it for you very 
easily. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is its income per year? That is what I meant 
to ask. 

Mr. Karser. It varies from year to year, Mr. Chairman, and it is 
getting larger every year. I think for this year it is close to $5 million. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Is it supported altogether from this penny or two per 
record ? 

Mr. Kaiser. We have a trust fund in the recording industry. Then 
there is money that comes from the TV industry. When they do use 
live music, they, too, contribute to the trust fund. So we have the 
two funds which are the source of the trust fund income. 

Mr. Exxrorr. The fund which gets its money from the records is 
growing each year, as I understand. 

Mr. Kaiser. Yes. As the consumption of records increases, the 
trust fund automatically increases its income. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Kaiser, if these Federal programs should fall 
in the direction of subsidies to the artists, how do you envision that 
such subsidy program might develop? How could it be executed? 
What form would it take? 

Mr. Kaiser. One obvious possibility is the establishment of a truly 
national symphony, where the Government would create an orchestra 
of outstanding musicians from all over the country. The Govern- 
ment could encourage State and local authorities to create their own 
groups. The mere psychological effect of the Government’s partici- 
pating in the employment of live musicians and expressing its reason 
for it I think would be one of tremendously enhanced private employ- 
ment. I do not look to Government subsidy as filling the economic 
gap. I think more significant than that would be its impact, its 
stimulation, of private employment of live musicians. 

It is a demonstrable fact that the appreciation of music has in- 
creased dramatically in the last 20 or 25 years, that people in economic 
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groups who years ago would never hear any music and know anything 
about it, today look to music as one of their greatest sources of relax- 
ation and stimulation. But the irony is that as the demand for the 
product grew, the demand for its creator diminished. 

Congressman McGovern, there are radio stations today that enjoy, 
by virtue of an FCC license, a total monopoly over their wave lengths, 
who make fabulous profits in terms of investment, 95 percent of 
whose time is devoted to musical records which they get free from 
the recording companies to plug a particular record, and who have not 
spent a nickel on local live talent since they have been in business. 

Mr. McGovern. I had the opportunity during the Easter recess to 
visit in the Middle East for a few days and while I was there we heard 
a great symphony at Tel Aviv. I believe it is a national symphony. 
It is my understanding that this organization is subsidized by funds 
from the Israel Government. 

Mr. Kaiser. That is my understanding, too. 

Mr. McGovern. It was a tremendous experience to hear this sym- 
phony. I think it is one of the greatest I have ever heard. It is made 
possible through public funds. The whole country takes pride in the 
performance of that great orchestra. 

Mr. Kaiser. If I may add a footnote to that, Mr. McGovern, I 
think I exaggerate not one whit when I say that perhaps the most 
successful endeavor of the Federal Government in ameliorating its 
relations abroad and in conveying to the world a truer appreciation 
of what America is, has been the sending of our great symphony 
orchestra and jazz bands overseas. That ours is a bathroom civiliza- 
tion is a cliché abroad. I encountered it on innumerable occasions. 
When they saw what we had to offer in terms comprehensible to them, 
they had a look-see at an America that they never dreamed existed. 

I add to that that at this very moment the great symphonic organi- 
zations of this country are experiencing difficulty in finding string 
instrumentalists because so few are being trained. That is simply 
because there “ain’t no dough in it.” You become a great fiddler and 
you starve with your talent. That is no exaggeration. 

Sure, there are some who do well, big name bands. But these are 
increasingly diminishing. Mr. Guy Lombardo appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in connection with this 20 percent 
tax, and he stated without contradiction that the number of name 
bands that are still in business can be counted on the fingers of one 
hand today. 

We are losing out, and this is not a wolf-crying proposition. This 
is demonstrable fact. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do you think that the legislation before us will 
stimulate interest or will it in any way help this situation, no matter 
how large or small ? 

Mr. Katser. Yes, Mr. Thompson. I think it is a first step, but a 
monumental first step, as all first steps are. We don’t get anywhere 
unless we start. I think this is what this bill will do. 

Mr. McGovern. You are suggesting here at least by implication, 
then, Mr. Kaiser, that one way the Government might stimulate 
interest in the arts and also help financially, and at the same time 
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strengthen our position abroad, is to expand through, we will say, the 
United States Information Service the sending o of keneken artists 
on tours abroad ? 

Mr. Kaiser. By all means, and I add to that, Mr. Congressman, 
that if we do not get busy we will find within relatively few years 
that we do not have many musical artists to send abroad. I take. it 
that is the thrust of this legislation, to preserve our own talents and 
expand them, and give them a chance to reach the fruition they de- 
serve and we as appreciators and citizens also deserve. 

I could go on for hours on what perhaps might be described as 
the unhappy relationship between the musicians union as such and 
the Congress of the United States. Perhaps it might be worth a 
moment to refer to the Lea Act. 

Back in 1945, [I believe it was, the union had a fuss with the Inter- 
lochen Camp in Mic higan because they put on a radio program. 

It was felt that these children who were not being compensated 
were displacing professional musicians. 

Senator V andenberg, responding to pressures from home, intro- 
duced a simple bill addressed solely to amateur performances. When 
it reached the House Congressman Lea took over and there resulted 
a drastic law which makes it today impossible, without jeopardy of 
imprisonment, for this union to exert the slightest pressure against 
any licensee, that is any radio or TV station, or anybody who manu- 
fac tures any thing that may be used by a licensee, to hire a single live 
musician. 

We have instances where radio stations had staffs of 25 and 30 men 
for as much as 20 and 25 years and made profit on them. The Lea 
Act was passed and every musician was thrown out of his job, and in 
their place the very records they had made were being used, and the 
union was coerced to total silence and total immobility by ‘this Lea 
Act. 

The Government has not only not been helping the musician, but by 
the Lea Act, by the Taft- -Hartley Act, and by the cabaret tax, has 
been piling it on and piling it on roughly, thereby making life much 
more miserable than already it was. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You think the passage of this legislation might 
finally be a step in the other direction ? 

Mr. Kaiser. I have no doubt of that, Mr. Chairman. I think, as 
I said, it would be a monumentally important step. 

Mr. Exnsorr. I certainly want to thank you for your kindness in 
bringing us this testimony. Iam sure I speak for all the members of 
the committee when I offer my thanks and appreciation. 

Mrs. Green. May I add mine, too, Mr. Chairman ? 

I would say you have not only made an excellent case for this par- 
ticular piece of legislation but also for the elimination of the cabaret 
tax and the legislation with regard to the monopoly of a couple of 
networks. 

Mr. Kaiser. Thank you very much for your patience and under- 
standing. 

Mr. Exxiotr. Before the record for today is closed I would like to 
have in the record the blue sheet on H. R. 3541 and 4514, a sheet. which 
is a summary of those two bills. 
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(The information referred to is as follows :) 
H. R. 3541, 4514 


(Mr. Thompson, of New Jersey, introduced and referred January 23, 1957 ; 
Mr. Kearns, February 6, H. R. 4514) 


Title: To provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

Summary: Establishes a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to be composed of 24 
members broadly representative of all the major art fields and appointed by the 
President. 

Directs the Advisory Commission to recommend ways to maintain and in- 
erease the cultural resources of the United States, to propose methods to 
encourage private initiative and its cooperation with local, State, and Federal 
departments or agencies so as to foster artistic and cultural endeavors and the 
use of the arts both nationally and internationally in the best interests of our 
country, and to stimulate greater appreciation of the arts by our people. 

Directs the Advisory Commission to undertake studies of appropriate meth- 
ods for encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts and of participation in and appreciation of the arts, and to make 
recommendations with respect thereto. 


Mr. Exxiorr. I offer for the record at this time without objection 
the letter dated June 13, 1957, from David E. Finley, Chairman, Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, directed to Hon. Graham A. Barden, chairman, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C., and the 
report on H. R. 3541, and, incidentally, on other bills dated May 20, 
1957, from Marion B. Folsom, Secretary, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and addressed to Hon. Graham A. Barden, chair- 
man, Committee on Education and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(The letters referred to follows:) 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
June 13, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As requested in a letter from Mr. Fred G. Hussey, dated 
May 23, 1957, I am glad to give you the views of the Commission of Fine Arts 
with reference to H. R. 3541, a bill to provide for the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts, and for other purposes; and also with refer- 
ence to H. R. 6374, a bill to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

At a meeting held on May 23, 1957, the members of the Commission of Fine 
Arts discussed the respective provisions of the two bills. It was noted that the 
primary purpose of the proposed legislation was to establish advisory bodies 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to study and recom- 
mend methods to encourage creative activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and to arouse wider appreciation of the arts. 

The members of the Commission of Fine Arts have asked me to state that they 
believe that enactment of legislation of this type and establishment of the ad- 
visory council as proposed in this legislation can be of assistance to the work 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, especially as regards 
the activities of the Office of Education. 

Of the two bills, the members preferred H. R. 6374 because it provides for the 
establishment by the Advisory Council of smaller working committees to study 
specific phases of the problem. It is our experience that consideration by large 
oe tends to slow down action and reduce the chances of reaching an effective 
solution. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that it has no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 
For the Commission of Fine Arts: 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. FinLey, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 20, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 25, 
1957, for a report on H. R. 3541, a bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

This bill would establish in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts to undertake studies of, and 
make recommendations relating to, appropriate methods for encouragement of 
creative activities in the performance and practice of the arts and of participa- 
tion in and appreciation of the arts. 

H. R. 3541 makes essentially the same proposal as contained in the draft bill 
submitted by the Department on March 25, 1957, and embodied in H. R. 6374. 
Although this Department favors legislation to achieve the objectives of this bill, 
the Department is unable to recommend favorably concerning H. R. 3541 for the 
following reasons: 

(1) The requirement that 21 of the 24 members of the Commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President be representative of the 7 specific art fields and each 
field shall have at least 2 representatives is unduly restrictive; (2) it is the view 
of the Department that there is no necessity for the requirement that 3 additional 
members be appointed to represent organizations engaged in preserving, display- 
ing, advancing, or promoting the arts, particularly if (as we recommend) the 
restrictions on the appointment of the other 21 members are removed; (3) the 
failure to provide (as in H. R. 6374) for special committees of experts to make 
studies of particular subjects in advance of their consideration by the Commis- 
sion is, we believe, a weakness in the bill in view of the part-time nature of the 
service of Commission members and the expectation that its permanent staff will 
be very small; and (4) the provisions in section 3 (b) of the bill requiring the 
Secretary to submit all Commission recommendations to the President and the 
Congress are inconsistent with sound principles of organization within the execu- 
tive branch. 

We would therefore recommend the enactment of legislation containing the 
provisions set forth in H. R. 6374. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fotsom, Secretary. 


Mr. Exx.iorr. Our witnesses for Friday, as I have them listed here, 
when we meet again at 10 o’clock, are: 

Marie A. Hurley, legislative representative, National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

Mr. Clifford V. Buttelman, executive director emeritus, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. 

Hon. Ralph E. Becker, legislative representative, National Associ- 
ation of Legitimate Theaters, and the League of New York Theaters, 
and the American National Theater and Academy. 

Next, a representative from the American Institute of Architects. 

Without objection, until 10 o’clock Friday morning this subcommit- 
tee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3: 40 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 5, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpeciaL Epucation 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpucATION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
429, House Office Building, the Honorable Carl Elliott (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The See on Special Education will resume 
its hearings on H. R. 3541, a bill by Mr. Thompson of New Jersey 
which has for its purpose the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts. Also before the committee are other bills 
which have the same general purpose, among which are H. R. 6374 
by Mr. Wainwright, of New York. 

We are happy to have as the guest of our subcommittee today the 
gentleman from Montana, Mr. Lee Metcalf, who is chairman of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on this legislation in the 84th 
Congress and who is a member of the full Committee on Education 
and Labor. We are happy to have you sit with us, Congressman 
Metcalf. 

Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Our first witness today is Mr. Samuel Homsey, of 
the American Institute of Architects of Wilmington, Del. Mr. 
Homsey, will you come around, please ? 

I have before me, Mr. Homsey, a statement. You may read your 
statement or proceed in any other manner that you desire. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL E. HOMSEY, WILMINGTON, DEL., REPRE- 
SENTING THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY EDMUND R. PURVES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Homsry. My name is Samuel E. Homsey. I am a practicing 
architect with offices at 917 Gilpin Avenue, Wilmington, Del. I am 
making this statement in behalf of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the national professional society representing the majority of 
practicing architects in the United States. 

Our organization comprises some 12,000 members assigned to chap- 
ters in everyone of the 48 States and has, for a century now, actively 
concerned itself not only with i improving our architectural standards, 
but with bettering the general environment in which we all live. 

We recognize the importance of the arts as a major influence in the 
life of our citizens as well as a contributing factor to our national 
personality as presented to the rest of the w orld. 
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Because I serve as an AIA representative on the committee on 


overnment and art, I also have considerable personal interest in and 
owledge of the subject under discussion. 


The American Institute of Architects strongly supports H. R. 6374 
and like bills. As recently as this past May, during our great cen- 
tennial celebration here in Washington, the following resolution was 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects, in centennial convention 
assembled, go on record as favoring the principle of creating a Federal Advisory 


Commission on Arts. 

We believe the Federal Government should encourage and stimulate 
participation in and appreciation of the arts. We have opposed pro- 
posed bills that we felt might permit decisions to be reached and poli- 
cies to be promulgated by other than purely objective artistic con- 
siderations. We favor the current proposals that are based on the 
declared policy “that the growth and flourishing of the arts depend 
upon freedom, imagination, and individual initiative.” 

In our opinion, these bills offer unprecedented opportunity for a 
revitalized cultural atmosphere in our Nation and an ever-increasing 
awareness and appreciation of the arts among our citizens. We, 
therefore, urge the Congress to enact a bill that will accomplish these 
objectives. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Homsey, do you feel that the passage of this bill 
would not in anywise interfere with the freedom and the imagination 
and the individual initiative which you speak of ? 

Mr. Homstry. I do, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you think that the passage of the bill would serve 
to give a recognition to the place of the arts in American life that 
it deserves ? 

Mr. Homsry. I think the passage of the bill would place in proper 
perspective the need in our lives of the arts as they pertain to all 
people. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You say your organization has about 12,000 architect 
members. Is that about all the architects in the United States? 

Mr. Homsery. No, sir. There are perhaps 30,000 architects in the 
United States. Our organization has 12,000 of them, and they, I 
would say would represent the most active architects in most com- 
munities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is there another organization in the field that you 
are familiar with? 

Mr. Homsey. There is no other architectural organization that I 
know of on a national scale. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where do you live, Mr. Homsey ? 

Mr. Homsey. In Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Exziorr. How long have you been practicing the profession of 
architecture ? 

Mr. Homsry. About 31 years. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Are you an official of the American Institute of 
Architects ? 

Mr. Homsry. No, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to suggest. that 
Mr. Purves, who is executive director of the American Institute 
of Architects, could augment any statements and make a statement 
which might help clarify. 
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Mr. Purves. Mr. Chairman, my name is Edmund R. Purves. I am 
the executive director of the American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Exxiorr. With headquarters where? 

Mr. Purves. Here in Washington, 1735 New York Avenue. 

If I may return to a question that you asked Mr. Homsey about 
the number of architects that there are in this country, I would like 
to give the answer to that because I think my knowledge of that 
situation is perhaps a trifle more intimate than Mr. Homsey’s because 
I, you understand, am the official executive officer. 

I think there are about 25,000 people in the United States and Ter- 
ritories who are legally entitled to call themselves architects. Of 
those there are possibly 15,000 who are practicing architecture and 
who would be eligible for membership in the American Institute of 
Architects. We have 12,000 of those people now and our numbers 
are steadily increasing. I venture to say that we have above a ma- 
jority of the capable practicing professional architects in this coun- 
try. I think if you went into any city or community you would find 
that all the architects who are well known are members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. So I do not hesitate to say that we 
actually represent the thinking of the profession of architecture. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And it is the thinking of that profession as repre- 
sented by you that this bill would be good and that you recommend 
its passage ? 

Mr. Purves. Yes, sir. It just so happens that a month ago we 
celebrated our centennial here in Washington. We had a gross at- 
tendance of some 4,500 people at that affair. The resolution from 
which Mr. Homsey quoted was adopted by the convention, which is 
the spoken voice of the American Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You had a rather good attendance if you had 4,500 
out of 12,000. 

Mr. Purves. We had a splendid attendance; yes, sir. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Homsey, this does not pertain directly to your 
testimony, but we had a witness before the committee on Wednesday 
representing a group of musicians who suggested that while they were 
completely in support of this bill, eventually we might have to go 
further than this and provide for some kind of Federal financial 
assistance to certain groups of artists and musicians in this country. 
Do you think it would be the view of your group that you would be 
opposed to that kind of assistance for the arts ¢ 

Mr. Homsry. Not assistance for the arts, but I cannot honestly see 
the assistance being the basis of our interest as much as the stimulation 
of the arts in all the Federal areas rather than any kind of subsidy. 

Mr. McGovern. I can see where your group would not be directly 
involved in that kind of subsidy program, but I just wondered if it 
would be your thought that you would oppose that kind of assistance, 
say, for musicians or other arts. 

Mr. Homsry. Speaking personally, I would feel that the musician’s 
problem as it might pertain to subsistence that way would be one we 
would need to understand more clearly before I as an individual would 
recommend to the institute that we object to such a thing. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you. 

Mr. Exniorr. Would the gentleman from Montana care to ask the 
witness a question ? 
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Mr. Mercat¥. I thank the chairman very much, Mr. Chairman, 
when I testify, as I am going to, on this bill, I shall testify in support 
of it. 

One thing that caused the bill to fail during the last session of the 
Congress was the feeling on the part of a good many members of the 
subcommittee and the full committee c onsidering the bill that perhaps 
too much power was vested in the Secretary of Health, Educ ation, 
and Welfare in the bill before the last Congress. I know that you have 
studied this legislation and you know a good deal about not only this 
legislation but the problem. While it is implicit in your statement, 
I want you to answer categorically, do you believe that there is 


anything i in this legislation that will destroy the objectivity or the in- 
dependence or the freedom of initiative and artistic expression on the 


part of any artist ? 

Mr. Homsey. No, sir; I do not believe there is anything in this bill 
that would impair or obstruct that individuality and objectivity. 

Mr. Metcatr. I wanted you to say that. I have the same feeling. 
I did not have the same feeling about the legislation which was before 
the Congress last year. 

Mr. Homsery. We have opposed bills previously which seemed to 
say things which we felt would have obstructed it. I have stated here 
that we frowned on those. 

Mr. Mercarr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Homsey, we thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. The committee appreciates your attendance here. We hope 
to see you again. 

Mr. Homsey. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Miss Marie A. Hurley. Come 
around, Miss Hurley. . 

Have you a written statement, Miss Hurley ? 


STATEMENT OF MARIE A. HURLEY, NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


Miss Hurtey. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Extiorr. Miss Hurley, you are the legislative representative of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs # 

Miss Hurry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Miss Hurley, you may proceed and give your state- 
ment in any manner that you see fit. 

Miss Huruey. Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, 
my name is Marie A. Hurley. I am the national legislation chairman, 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs is a charter member of 
theh National Music Council which was granted a congressional char- 
ter August 1, 1956. It is a nonpartisan, nonprofit organization and 
the largest single musical organization in the world. It is 60 years 
old and has a eurrent membership totaling approximately 600,000. 
The membership includes musicians, teachers, composers, concert 
artists, students, choral and symphonic societies, and clubs throughout 
the entire United States. The goal of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs has been and is to raise musical standards, and to promote 
the composers, the young artists and the musical youth of America. 
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For many years the National Federation of Music Clubs has sup- 
ported legislation for the promotion of music and the arts in America. 
Currently among its legislative interests are the jukebox bill, three 
tax-repeal measures—the cabaret tax, the admissions tax, and the tax 
on musical instruments—the music postage bills, the medal for dis- 
tinguished civilian achievement, and, of course, the establishment of 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

Mr. Chairman, here I should like to point out that on January 20, 
1956, Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, president, National Federation of 
Music Clubs, testified before this subcommittee, chairmanned by Rep- 
resentative Lee Metcalf, in support of H. R. 7978, a bill which had 
been introduced by Representative Frank Thompson, for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. Mrs. 
Dougan’s testimony appears on page 328 of the printed hearings on 
Distinguished Civilian Awards and Cultural Interchange and De- 
velopment. In her remarks Mrs. Dougan set forth the position 
of the organization “in supporting legislation helpful to music and 
musicians”; also, the federation’s interest for many years in a fine 
arts commission as a part of our Government; the prestige that would 
be added to music and the arts by the establishment of such a com- 
mission; and the desirability of American artistic sponsorship. She 
further stated : 


All of the membership of our federation who are conversant with this bill, 
H. R. 7973, are deeply concerned, favorable toward it, and commend it also to 
your favorable attention. 





The position of the National Federation of Music Clubs since the 
time of Mrs. Dougan’s appearance before this subcommittee has not 
changed. The federation still favors the establishment of a Fine 
Arts Commission as a part of our Government, considers that it is 
equally as important to aid music and the arts as it is to aid busi- 
ness, education, the sciences, and other worthy endeavors, and be- 
heves that the standing an advisory commission on the arts would 
have nationally and internationally would be enhanced by the 
increased prestige bestowed on music and the arts. 

The federation is pleased by the introduction of H. R. 3541 by 
Representative Frank Thompson and likewise by the introduction 
of companion bills by other distinguished Members of Congress, all 
of which are in accordance with President Dwight D. Eisenhower’s 
expressed desire for the establishment of a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts. 

That the federation recognizes the need for the establishment and 
maintenance of the musical and artistic activities of our Nation on a 
sound permanent basis and the establishment of an Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts as an essential toward that goal goes without 
saying. The National Federation of Music Clubs, therefore, strongly 
urges the expeditious enactment into law of H. R. 3541 and com- 
panion bills to effect the establishment of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts. 

The membership of the federation is appreciative and grateful for 
the continuing interest and constructive activity on the part of many 
Members of Congress in connection with the promotion of the cul- 
tural life of America and assures them of continued enthusiastic 
support of legislation introduced for that specific purpose. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to be heard on a 
matter significant to American cultural progress. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Miss Hurley. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs, you say here, is a charter 
member of the National Music Council, which was granted a congres- 
sional charter on August 1, 1956. My recollection is that that was 
the result of a bill likewise sponsored by our colleague, Mr. Thomp- 
son, was it not / 

Miss Hurtey. Mr. Thompson, as you know, received a citation from 
the National Music Council last December for his work on this and 
many other wonderful bills to promote music and the arts in America, 
and his bill, I think, was actually the bill which spearheaded this 
action. However, I believe it was H. R. 8110 that was finally acted 
upon. 

Mr. Extiorr. How many members do you have of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs? How many clubs make up the federation, 
Miss Hurley ? 

Miss Hurtey. About 5,000 clubs. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They are scattered all over the United States, of 
course ¢ 

Miss Hurry. Yes, sir: and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Exxtiorr. What membership do all these 5,000 clubs taken to- 
gether have, approximately ? 

Miss Hurtey. I stated approximately 600,000, but it is well over 
600,000, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What is the jukebox bill to which you refer, Miss 
Hurley ? 

Miss Hurtey. The Copyright Act of 1909, as you know, in juke- 
boxes which are set up in, say, restaurants, Hot Shoppes, and places of 
that sort, you can drop a nickel or a dime in the slot and hear your 
favorite musical selection played. That is very profitable to the 
jukebox operator and perhaps to the musical artist such as Bing 
Crosby or Perry Como and perhaps to the musical group performing 
it. However, the man who actually wrote that beautiful music and 
those beautiful words in which you are so interested is not receiving 
any royalty as a result of the playing and replaying of that musical 
composition. Weconsider that an inequity. We say if the others are 
going to collect royalties, why not the man who thought up the whole 
idea in the first place? 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is the jukebox bill ? 

Miss Hurtey. Yes, sir. It is to correct those inequities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I have only one question. You say that you are inter- 
ested in various legislative matters and one is the cabaret tax. What 
is your position on that ? 

Miss Hurtey. We are for the repeal of the cabaret tax. That 
sounds a little unusual because, as you know, our organization favors 
long-hair music. However, we consider the cabaret tax another de- 
terrent to cultural progress in America. We further consider that, 
as a result of the cabaret tax, many musical students who would not 
have the money to promote their musical education and perhaps go 
into more serious music, say into the symphonic area, can work in 
cabarets at night or nightclubs, whatever you might want to call them, 
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and as a result of their income they secure the funds with which they 

can further their serious musical study. If you will check with, for 
instance, the National Symphony Orchestra itself, you will find in its 
membership performers who have been milkmen, new ees and 
nightclub entertainers. I think it is a wonderful thing when a way is 
provided for musicians to so develop. 

Mrs. Green. From the testimony the other day would you not 
change the tense of your verb when saying symphonic members have 
been ¢ 

Miss Hurtey. And are; yes. 

Mrs. Green. They simply cannot receive an adequate income from 
their profession. 

Miss Huruey. That is right. Another thing: I think the title 
“cabaret tax” is a misnomer. I think it is more an entertainment tax 

rather than a carbaret tax. I think that is one reason why so many 
people consider it rather cheap. They do not consider it for exactly 
what it is because the wrong word has been used to describe it. 

Mr. Etuiorr. Mr. McGovern? 

Mr. McGovern. I have just one question, Miss Hurley. I was 
looking over the composition of the Advisory Commission which is 
promised in Mr. Thompson’s bill. I am wondering if it would be 
advisable to have at least one art educator on that Commission. The 
bill does not provide that an educator must serve on the Commission. 
It simply spells out the number of individuals from various art groups, 
but there is no provision that any one person would have to be in the 
educational field. How would you feel about that? 

Miss Hurtry. I would not object to a representative from the 
education field. 

Mr. McGovern. Would you feel that it was important that some- 
body from that field be on the Commission ? 

Miss Hurzey. Frankly I think it would be a very fine thing. 

Mr. McGovern. That is, an art educator ? 

Miss Hurury. Yes, sir. But one thing I would say, I do hope that 
they will not forget the musical representation there. If it is from 
the artistic and educational standpoint where music is concerned I 
am definitely in favor of it. 

Mr. McGovern. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exurorr. The gentleman from Montana, Mr. Metcalf. 

Mr. Metcar. Miss Hurley, where do you find a jukebox which 
plays your favorite music ? 

Miss Huriey. Every once in a while I hit one when I am traveling 
through the country that plays music that is sensible, shall we say. 

Mr. Exzsorr. We thank you very much, Miss Hurley, for the help 
that you have been to the committee. We appreciate your attendance 
very much. 

Miss Huriry. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness is Mr. Clifford V. Buttelman. Mr. 
Buttelman is executive director emeritus of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 

Mr. Buttelman, we have from you here a prepared statement which 
has been made available to each member of the committee in attend- 
ance and you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD V. BUTTELMAN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
EMERITUS, MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BurretMan. Would you like me to read this statement ? 

Mr. Euuiorr. If you desire to. 

Mr. Butreitman. Perhaps I had better because, first of all, I want 
to establish that I come here as an individual, a very much inter ested 
individual, but not officially representing any organization, including 
the Music Educators National Conference by which I am still em- 
ployed. 

The viewpoint that I have and that of many of my colleagues 
stems from the field in which our people work, and that is the teach- 
ing field. It might be well to review what is represented in my 
opinion and the backing there unquestionably is in our field for such 
a bill as the one proposed by Mr. Thompson. The organization has 
at the present time 33,000 members, almost entirely employed by the 
schools and colleges of the United States. There is, of course, an 
interlocking and ‘overlapping interest in all the arts. For instance, 
I was thinking as I sat here how close we are to the architects. 

Our organization not so long ago produced a rather unusual book 
called Music Building, Drums and Equipment, which is quite an 
astounding publication of simply a matter of information that one 
does not know, the extent to which our taxpayers have gone in sup- 
port of their schools and colleges in producing special facilities, 
entire buildings, rooms, equipment, and so forth, devoted to music 
and the other arts. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs is one of our best friends. 
Their power is far reaching and has been used for good in so many 

ays, not exclusively in the field of the one art, music. 

We need to go back a little bit to find out why our folks take this 
position. Again I speak in the way of giving an opinion and not 
representing any official action by our group as of the present time. 
Essentially the purpose of the organization has its basis in the prin- 
ciple voiced by President E isenhower , that in the advancement which 
will make our civilization endure and flourish there must be recog- 
nition of the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. 
Educators have agreed that the wellspring of all advancement, both 
cultural and material, in this country is in our public school system. 

Up to now the case seems to be established, but so far as the arts 
are concerned our Federal Government has seemed to be content to 
leave it that way, in the lap of the schools. 

Of course, when I say iethe I mean the elementary and secondary 
schools and the colleges and universities, all of which are doing things 
with the arts for the benefit of our citizens, which some of us oldtimers 
never dreamed of less than 50 years ago. 

The quotations from President Eisenhower which we have known 
about are in a way something like the quotations that I have indicated 
in this paper. As we can glean from the records of the school boards 
in many cities and around ‘the countr y there has been a feeling on the 
part of our leaders, our educators, that the arts and education are 
fundamental. That fact is pretty well established now. 
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Our folks are no longer missionaries trying to find a place off the 
doorstep inside the sc hool for music and the arts, but they are still, of 
course, at work at their efforts to deliver what the taxpayers expect. 
They have a little motto which sounds: broad, but it 1s: “Music for 
every child and every child for music.” The aim is that if every 
child going through school has contact w ith music and the opportunity 
to develop. ability to perform or, if he has special talents, eventually 
to get to the point where he goes into profession: al work, he will more 
than likely continue through life enjoying it a little better because of 
what he has learned to understand and appreciate and actually do, not 
only in music but in all the arts and his school life. 

I have said something about the fact that in terms of actual support 
from individuals in Congress, not very much has been done to match 
the word of mouth with actual action. 

I note this fact: That the convictions of the home town people, the 
educators and taxpayers, have been increasingly supported by the tax- 
payers. That is, they have made it possible for this great develop- 
ment which we have had in this country which is unlike that which 
we have had in any other country in the world. 

The growth of this country in the field of the arts has been remark- 
able. But thus far the only things done by our National Government, 
besides giving encouragement and approval, have been chiefly con- 
cerned with external things. Many of these efforts have been praise- 
worthy in themselves, such as sending to foreign lands exhibits of what 
our country has produced in music and the other arts. 

There is no real criticism here—just evidence of a situation which 
van be rectified. Devoted souls like Congressman Thompson are 
doing something about it. Attention is being focused on a funda- 
mental life issue that is the Nation’s business, just as is any other 
element which is important to the welfare of our people. Why Con- 
gress hasn’t taken action before this time is a moot question for some 
of us. Perhaps some of the Congressmen are just scared of what 
their own sons and daughters regard as commonplace everyday stuff, 
as far as music and the other arts are concerned. 

Here is where Mr. Thompson and his colleagues come along with 
a practical suggestion. What our national leaders on Capitol Hill 
need now is no more than a responsible body of qualified advisers. 
Call it commission or council or committee; have 21 or 25 or more or 
less members if you will. But advise the President to get a lot of 
advice before he chooses the advisers. In this respect, some of us 
like Congressman Wainwight’s provision for securing nominations 
from recognized organizations representing the practitioners and 
educators in the various art fields. 

For such a body, a certain degree of respect is commended by repu- 
tation and prestige of its personnel, but one must bear in mind that 
the purpose of an advisory group is not to compose, conduct or paint 
or act or design, but rather to help find ways and means whereby the 
long-lacking Federal recognition of the arts can be tranformed into 
a favorable national climate for those who are competent to create 
and those who will encourage, support, and derive benefit from the 
creative efforts of the people who have special gifts. 
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At one time leaders of the MENC believed that establishment of a 
national conservatory would be an effective move in this direction. 
About 1924, bills were introduced in the House and Senate, and hear- 
ings were held. It is interesting to note that the committee repre- 
senting our organization argued against a bill designed to establish 
a national conservatory; gave all their support to “the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the advisability of, and mode of procedure 
and organization of a national conservatory.” 

I believe the members of our organization would be pleased to have 
the Federal recognition of and aid to the arts proposed by bills now 
under consideration. If such a bill becomes law, I believe MENC 
members would be glad to join other organizations representing the 
various areas of the arts in helping the President and his advisers 
choose the most capable personnel available for the council or com- 
mission. 

And, given the eapertnnlty individually or through their organized 
functioning units, they would help create a great reservoir of power 
such as no other country in the world can put at the disposal of its 
government. 

You have already reached the conclusion that the many educators 
and others close to the pulse of the Nation question the wisdom of a 
Federal subsidy for the arts. I cannot speak officially on this point. 
My own opinion is that it would not only be unnecessary but unwise, 
at least at this time. I do favor a strong advisory group attached to 
the United States Office of Education, with a healthy balance of art 
specialists who are also successful educators, drawn from the schools, 
colleges, and studios of the Nation—the people who are at the grass- 
roots of the national culture which is undeniably being developed in 
the United States. 

On this point Mr. McGovern asked a question which some of us 
already had thought about and I was glad he did ask the question 
because it is quite possible to tap some of this reservoir by keeping 
in mind when the advisory committee is chosen that we have some 
of our finest artists in music and the other arts attached to educa- 
tional institutions now as teachers and as performers. 

I do not need to tell you about some of the things that have been 
going on lately. Mr. Thompson himself was present at a conference 
on the arts at Boston University recently. Many people saw what 
the institutions at that level are beginning to do in fostering not only 
the arts but the artists. Many other things are going on which indi- 
cate that there never could have’ been a better time in my opinion for 
someone to come out strongly on the side of the developments and 
be prepared to do the things that such an advisory group can work 
out, a feasible program which need not cost much money but give the 
strength of the Federal Government to the arts and the people 
supporting the arts. 

I want to put in another point. It is a great privilege for me to sit 
at — on the Hill since I am from the country. I wonder if 
some of you have been here so long that you have forgotten what a 


terrific impact anything that is done here for the good of the folks 
at home means at home. 

The mere mention of the creation of a Federal Commission on the 
Arts will do an awful lot of good, whether the Commission does 
anything or not. It will help that much. 
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I think I have made my case clear. 

Mr. Extiorr. You feel, Mr. Buttelman, that the activity in the 
arts of America justify the recognition which would come through 
the establishment of the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts? 

Mr. BurretmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exsiorr. You heartily endorse and recommend that bill as 
outlined in the testimony ? 

Mr. Burretman. That is true. I am sorry I cannot apne for the 
whole organization. I fancy that a vote by mail or otherwise will 
show wholehearted supported. It seems so sensible. 

Mr. THompson. I would like to thank you very much for your 
statement. I have just one question. One of the essential differences 
in the legislation introduced by myself and that of Mr. Wainwright 
is that my legislation requires that 2 representatives of each of the 
fields set forth in the legislation be appointed to the Commission, and 
that 21 of the 24 be drawn from people in those 7 fields. 

The Wainwright legislation does not have that requirement. I 
wonder which you prefer. 

Do you think it is unnecessarily restrictive to require that at least 
2 from each of the fields, making a total of 14, be on the Commission ? 

Mr. Burretman. No; I do not. I feel there should be such a 
spread, and, in fact, as you have grouped the art fields you could have 
different areas of a given field represented by two different people 
and still serve the purpose of your bill. 

I do feel this, and you might find fault because I unofficially repre- 
sent the teachers of the United States, that the teachers have an awful 
lot to offer in anything in the nature of an organization for leader- 
ship, and in choosing “people competent as administrators, teachers 
as well as artists, you get a double-barreled competency which may 
or may not be secured if you select someone whose chief reputation 
is entirely in the professional field, that is the performer who reaches 
an audience across the footlights or things hung on the wall as against 
a performer who reaches the people as a result of having grown up in 
these arts. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. McGovern discussed the matter with me. I 
think in the selection of the Commission members as it is set forth 
in my legislation that surely an educator who was once an artist would 
be named. 

Mr. Burre:mMan. My reference was exclusively to the fact, as I un- 
derstood Mr. Wainwright’s bill, and I have not reviewed it recently, 
that there was provision for actually securing recommendations from 
these various fields rather than leaving it to the possibility of chance. 
You could secure advice from people best qualified to choose repre- 
sentation from their respective areas. 

This is not without some experience because during the war some 
of us spent a good deal of time on civilian committees. I remember 
that our organization was one of several which was called upon more 
than once to recommend people whom we knew to be competent in this 
or that area, the whole Special Services personnel so far as music 
was concerned having been built with close consultation with leaders 
in our organization throughout the United States. 

The point I make is this: In our whole organization, which is not 
so small but small compared to the Federation of Music Clubs, we 
have to go afield to get the best advice when we have to choose some- 
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one for an important assignment. I feel that the collective knowledge 
of all of Congress would be much enhanced if they went afield and 
went into the area of each of us to find out who the competent people 
are and those who would do a wholehearted job. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Wainwright’s legislation and Mrs. Green’s 
legislation state that the President is requested, in making such 
appointments, to give consideration to recommendations submitted 
by leading organizations. 

My legislation states that 21 of the members shall be representatives 
of the various fields and 3 shall be persons who are associated with 
organizations or institutions engaged in preserving, displaying, or 
advancing the arts. 

Then I have some mandatory language which states that in making 
such appointments the President shall give due consideration to a 
balance of representation. 

We do not spell out what is meant but I think it is implicit in the 
language. 

Mr. Borrerman. Although I was general in my introduction here 
was your bill which I came to support. 

Mr. TuHompeson. Yes; and I am very grateful. 

Mr. Burretman. However—— 

Mr. Tuompson. We want the best legislation we can get, whether 
it is my bill or a combination of all of the bills, or whatever. The 
chairman understands that. 

Mr. Burretman. I wouldn’t want to put myself out on a limb to 
the extent I would say that advice of the kind [ recommend is always 
good and should always be depended upon but it will give you some- 
thing to work with and you will have the top advice, l am sure, from 
whatever source it may come. 

If the bill becomes law it can be spread out and you can go too 
far afield. You will have more people mad at you in the long run than 
beneficial results would warrant. 

One of the worst things that can happen, a State supervisor’s office is 
established, word gets about, and before the action is taken there is 
such a pressure for appointments of people, favored sons and people 
themselves who work for it, that in one State we are waiting the 
seventh year for the warfare to subside so they can start all over 
again and provide for that office. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Thompson just pointed out that his bill spells 
out the representation that will come from the seven major art groups 
mentioned. Would you think it would strengthen the bill if a fur- 
ther provision were added saying that at least two additional mem- 
bers shall be named to the Commission from the field of education, 
from the field of art education ? 

This is not increasing the total number. Mr. Thompson spells out 
14 members who must be appointed. Could an additional two also 
be provided from the field of art education? Would that strengthen 
the bill in your opinion ? 

Mr. Butretman. I am not sure. I think we need an understand- 
ing of what we mean when we speak of educators. 

The person with whom I talked at Boston University is now on 
the faculty of Boston University and qualifies as an educator or he 
would not have that job. His great reputation as an artist is such 
that he might be one of the people you might approach. 
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What I mean to say is that if it is understood that an effort were 
made to draw from the field of education those specialists in the arts 
who also qualify as educators you will understand better what I mean, 
and you can get some fine administrators from college presidents. L 
know 1 or 2 who would be wonderful men for this. Advisory Com- 
mission. However, they themselves are not practicing artists. 

If an effort were made to have a good balance of representation 
from the educational institutions, in some instances perhaps even from 
the high school, what some of us covered would be available. There 
would be no difficulty in getting the kind of balance Mr. Thompson 
aims at in his bill. 

When appointments have been made from some important groups in 
connection with arts chosen solely from the ranks of professional 
men and women with undoubtedly the top reputation but not par- 
ticularly schooled in the architecture of organization, for instance. 

They can give a good deal of aid, particularly if their experience 
and their ambitions for their particular art is tempered a bit by 
those who have the practical background of the educational field. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Buttelman. You have 
been very helpful. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Ralph E. Becker, legislative rep- 
resentative, National Association of Legitimate Theaters and the 
League of New York Theaters, and the American National Theater 
and “Academy. 

Mr. Becker, I have a copy of your statement as have the others. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RALPH E. BECKER, LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LEGITIMATE THEATERS 
AND THE LEAGUE OF NEW YORK THEATERS, AND THE AMERI- 
CAN NATIONAL THEATER AND ACADEMY 


Mr. Becker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ralph E. Becker. I am a lawyer with the firm of Brook- 
hart, Becker & Dorsey, Washington, D. C. 

It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege that I have been invited to 
appear before this committee for the purpose of expressing my views 
in support of the legislative proposals which you are presently con- 
sidering. My interest in these proposals stems from both altruistic 
and professional ties with the world of fine arts. I appear here today 
in the civic role of chairman of the cultural development committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade, but I also have the honor of pro- 
fessionally representing several fine arts organizations including the 
National Association of Legitimate Theaters, the National Associa- 
tion of Concert Managers and the American National Theater and 
Academy. 

I should say categorically, though I notice there are more colleagues 
on one side of the aisle than the other, that I am a Republican. I 
served as chairman of the Young Republicans, but I want to make 
clear my position is bipartisan in my entire approach to this matter. 

I have worked a great deal with Congressman Thompson in the past 


on many measures, and I suppose from the House side he would be 
called Mr. Culture himself. 
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At this first opportunity I would like to commend the committee 
for their efforts to bring these legislative proposals before the Con- 
gress in concrete form. I am pleased that the proposal for a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts has been presented to the Congress 
by this administration and I know from a sampling of Congressional 
opinion, there is widespread sympathy for this measure in both Houses 
a Congress. 

Our attitude toward culture is not unlike our approach to the 
weather—we all like to talk about it, but far too many do nothing 
about it. Fortunately, during the past decade, Americans have been 
striving to translate commentary into action, both as regards culture 
and the weather. The United States has become, almost involun- 
tarily, a leader of the free world and the focal point of the attentions 
of nations and individuals alike throughout the world. Our material 
prosperity is without peer and without precedent. This preeminence 
in world affairs has brought us to the center of the stage, and like 
a star, our every action and our character is under the closest scrutiny. 

Those peoples and nations who must necessarily rely on this coun- 
try for material support and moral leadership, must necessarily ask 
what is the nature of the soul of this economic and military giant? 
I think it can be honestly said that our material progress has far out- 
stripped our cultural development. While there are no valid quan- 
titative or qualitative measures by which cultural development can 
be gaged, the foreign observer most generally concludes that America 
is more occupied with automobiles and dishwashers than with opera 
houses, libraries, museums and theaters. By way of analogy, one 
finds that the golden age of political and military dominance in 
Greece and Rome and in latter days, England and the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire was accompanied by an equally accomplished era in 
the field of fine arts. 

In this connection, one must remember that not only are the arts 
beneficial to the soul of man, but they have proved an instrument of 
diplomacy and power politics during this period of cold war. The 
Soviets have gleefully portrayed the United States as a materialistic 
warmonger, unconcerned with the things of the spirit and the mind. 
Fortunately, during the past several years, we have countered much 
of the Soviet propaganda in this regard through the President’s 
cultural exchange program which was so eagerly approved by Con- 
gress and has now been established as a permanent program. Through 
this program the United States has displayed examples of its cultural 
progress in music and drama in many countries of the world and this 
has been greeted by critics and audiences alike with high acclaim 
and has gained an increasing number of friends for the United States. 
This summer we are participating in the Brussels Fair and our cul- 
tural contribution promises to be a highlight of the American exposi- 
tion. In this same vein, the committee members may have read 
recently an exchange of letters between ambassadors of foreign coun- 
tries and Senator Alexander Wiley, which communications Senator 
Wiley inserted into the Congressional Record. These letters evi- 
denced the intensive interest of the respective countries in increasing 
cultural exchange and mutual understanding of the cultural life of 
our countries. In addition to the contributions which the Federal 
Advisory Commission of the Arts can make to international exchange, 
there remains a great deal to be accomplished on the domestic scene. 
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During the past year my committee of the Washington Board of Trade 
has sponsored a series of cultural events designed to increase interest 
and participation in fine arts presentations. We have given encour- 
agement not only to professional presentations, but also to education 
and community promotion and cultural programs. 

We cooperated with the District of Columbia Recreation Commis- 
sion; we have presented Old Vic at the National Press Club; we hon- 
ored the Vienna Philharmonic when they came to town; we gave 
awards during National Music Week to persons who are entitled to it, 
including nationally known persons and persons within our own 
community. 

In addition, if the arts are the subject of Federal Government inter- 
est, perhaps this long-neglected field may realize the benefits of much 
needed revision of our tax laws which have only served to burden 
and hamper the complete development of our arts potential. Basically, 
I view the principal contribution of this Commission as a coordinating 
mechanism to develop a national program in which all elements of 
our life, the professional artist, the student, municipal organizations, 
and Federal and State Governments will combine to insure concerted 
action in the best interest of all American participants and devotees 
of the fine arts. 

There can be no surcease of interest or expenditure of effort if we 
are to develop our culture in proper proportion to our power and our 
responsibilities. This fair city has been called the capital of the 
world and gazing throughout the city we see numerous monuments 
to the wealth and significance of this Government, but unlike London 
or Vienna, Rome or Athens, there is a marked absence of edifices dedi- 
cated to the spirit and mind of men. 

There has been some talk in Congress that some day soon we will 
have appropriations for the Cultural Center in the Nation’s Capital. 

I realize there are before this committee several versions of a 
bill to provide a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. I am 
not here to support any particular version, but only to urge that the 
best features of all bills be combined so that this all-important 
proposal may become a reality. Congressmen Wainwright, Celler, 
Kearns, Thompson, Powell, and Congresswoman Green, are to be 
commended for their forthright action in drafting legislation which 
will fill the void which now exists as regards Federal support and 
participation in the development of American culture. 

While I was waiting to testify Congressman Thompson asked the 
preceding witness a question concerning the composition of the mem- 
bership of the Commission to which I would like to address myself 
for a minute. 

I am not one of those who feel that you must, of necessity, select 
someone from an organization. Being a member of an organiza- 
tion per se in any field of the arts does not make that person the most 
qualified member of the Commission. 

History shows that it is the patrons of the arts that have given 
the artists to the world whether it be the great sculptor or the musician. 
There are patrons of the arts who come from all walks of life and who 
might be humble persons. 

I cite, for example, the man who won on the $64,000 question, a 
great, person with knowledge and heart in music; or a person such as 
Mellon, who has given us the National Gallery; or the Rockefellers. 
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It could be those who have helped contribute in the maintenance of 
the Metropolitan Opera or the various symphonies or the various 
museums. If you limit the selection or the appointment to someone 
from strictly professional arts organizations you will restrict the best 
available talent in this country. 

It is not solely the artist himself who will make this Commission 
work. It will be the doer, the person who has the interest, the heart, 
the record, and the experience of making a contribution in his com- 
munity or the State or the Nation who will help develop and harness 
as well as encourage development of the arts in this country. 

If this legislation is enacted, then we may rest assured that the 
arts, with the support and influence of this great Government, will 
grow and flourish so that history in retrospect will look upon America 
and truthfully say, this indeed, was the noblest civilization of them 
all. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Becker. 

Mr. McGovern ¢ 

Mr. McGovern. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Metcalf? 

Mr. Metcacr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Thompson ¢ 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to thank my friend, Mr. Becker, for 
his contributions here and elsewhere. 

Addressing myself again to the composition of the Commission, it 
is not my intention that these people must necessarily come from 
organizations. I have tried to provide the flexibility in the legis- 
lation to have at least three persons on the Commission chosen from 
wherever the President wants, patrons or whatever. We discussed 
that at some length during the first day of the hearings, and I agree 
with that. 

I feel, however, that with the various activities of the Federal 
Government in the arts that we must have as a majority of this 
Commission representatives from the seven different fields. 

Mr. Mellon, for instance, would have made valuable contributions, 
I am sure, but I doubt seriously whether he had the technical know]l- 
edge which would be required in the operation of this Commission. 

The same thing would apply to the Rockefellers and other people 
who are patrons and who have admittedly made possible the great 
works of the past. I think we have a little less of that because of our 
tax laws, and so on, today than we didi in the past. 

I know of no Americans who commission artists to work other 
than for organizations or to paint their families, or something like 
that. 

The greatest patron of the arts today in the United States, perhaps, 
is in the city of Louisv ille, Ky., where they have a first-rate symphony 
orchestra which plays in each concert an original composition com- 
missioned by that organization for the orchestra. This is a wonderful 
thing. 

I think we are in substantial agreement. I just make the point 
that I do feel people with the know-how in various fields must be 
representatives as distinguished from the patrons. 

Mr. Becker. There is no question about that, Congressman. I feel 
that you are correct. I was merely confirming your point of view 
and I was testifying with respect to flexibility. 
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Patrons of the arts have contributed a great deal during the many 
periods of civilization in perpetuating not only art forms and words, 
but the regeneration and continuation of a line of artists. 

On the other hand, artists themselves should not be ignored in 
the selection, so your flexibility formula is an excellent one. 

Mr. Extiorr. Would not the fact that your bill does not specifically 
require more than 2 persons from each of the 7 categories of the 
arts leave not only the 3 flexible positions which you mentioned but 
an additional 7 ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. Twenty-one of the twenty-four would have to be 
from the various fields. However, there are a great many people who 
are patrons and members of these organizations, and are performers 
or artists themselves. 

Strictly speaking, 21 must be from the 7 fields. 

Mr. Extiorr. In the seven fields the appointee from the field of music 
would not necessarily have to belong to one of the music clubs, would 
he? 

Mr. THomrson. No, indeed. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would he necessarily have to be an accomplished 
musician ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. No. Who would judge? A person might be com- 
petent to one critic and not to another. No; we have no such re- 
quirement. 

Mr. Becker. Th:t is a very important question that the chairman 
asked Congressman Thompson. I think as a result of one of your 
billsthe State Department is trying to determine whom to select. They 
would disqualify certain individuals strictly on the basis that that per- 
son was not an accredited musician, and I do not think that should 
be the test. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I do not, either. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Is the appointive power under your bill sufficiently 
broad to justify the President, or to authorize the President, to ap- 
point a patron of music as representing that category ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. I would think so. 

Mr. Exuiorr. So the appointive power is rather flexible. It is not 
bound ? 

Mr. THompson. In my bill it is rather flexible. In the Wainwright 
bill it is extremely flexible; as a matter of fact I think too flexible. 
I consider that a fault in the legislation and confess the same fault 
appeared in some earlier legislation of mine on the basis of correspond- 
ence with literally hundreds of associations—the ¢ ‘ollege Art Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Teachers of Singing, the head of 
the North Carolina Symphony, and so forth. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I have a good friend down in the South named Jack- 
son who made a lifetime hobby of perpetuating the old-time singing, 
what we call commonly the fa-so-la singing down in the southern hills. 
He is dead now, but if he were still living would he be eligible for 
consideration for appointment to this commission / 

Mr. THomreson. Yes, indeed, even if he did not play a fiddle. What 
instruments do they use for that wonderful music? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Just voice. I do not think the rules for the appoint- 
ment of this commission should be too strict. 
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Mr. Tuompson. I agree, but I think they should be strict enough 
so that it would not be composed of a whole lot of people who are 
generous around election time to members doing the appointing. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would Eddie Arnold be eligible for consideration ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I do not know Eddie Arnold. 

Mr. Exxiort. He is one of the famous hill-billy singers in a class 
with Roy Acuff. 

Mr. THompson. Yes; he would be eligible for consideration. I 
think Elvis Presley would be eligible for consideration, although I 
would be horrified. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am wondering under this language if an important 
art collector like Mr. Mellon, for instance, would be eligible under the 
catergory of painting. 

Mr. Brecker. That is the way that I feel about it. I have been 
around practically every State of the Union and out of the country, 
and I think looking at the ea and qualifications of the person 
you have to consider his interest. I do not think that the fact he 
paints should be the criterion. 

Mr. Mercatr. But that he has a known interest in that specific field 
as a practitioner, a connoisseur, a collector, a critic, or something of 
that sort, or a teacher ? 

Mr. Becker. That is right. I think that such a legislative intent 
ought to be spelled out. 

Mr. Mercatr. Do you think that is what is provided here, that he 
does not have to be a performer; he does not have to be an actual 
practitioner but has to have a definite and known interest in that 
specified field ¢ 

Mr. Becker. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. Certainly I agree with you, and I think that is Mr. 
Thompson’s idea about it, and if we cannot spell it out more spe- 
cifically in the legislation we can specify the legislative intent in the 
report. I feel there should be a good deal of flexibility, but at the 
same time you should have people who are specially qualified and 
specially interested to represent these various categories. 

Mr. Brecker. There is no question about it. There is no difference 
in point of view on that score. I agree with you a hundred percent 
and that is what I tried to express apart from my prepared statement. 

Mr. Mercatr. I am glad that you brought this up. I think that it 
would be a step backward if we just provided that the musicians 
should be performing musicians, or that the painters should be only 
those who make their living by painting and leave out the critics and 
the educators and other people. 

Mr. Becker. I agree with you a hundred percent. 

Mr. Exziorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Becker. This testimony 
has been very helpful and we appreciate it. 

Our next witness is Miss Julia Bennett, director of the Washington 
office of the American Library Association. We are very happy to 
have you with us. 

Miss Bennett has provided us with a statement, a copy of which has 
been distributed to each member. If you care to read your statement 
you may do so, or you may proceed in any manner you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF MISS JULIA D. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Bennett. I would like to read the statement if I may because 
it is very short and concise. 

The American Library Association is a nonprofit professional or- 
yanization of more than 20,000 librarians, trustees, and friends of 
ibraries. Our association took formal action at its annual conference 
in 1953 supporting the principles which are now incorporated in 
H. R. 3541. 

Our interest in this bill stems from a long-cherished American tra- 
dition linking libraries and the arts. As librarians, we take the 
broadest possible view of our educational and cultural mission, and 
we have continually supported and encouraged movements to help 
raise the general cultural level in the United States. As custodians 
of the best that has been thought and written in American civiliza- 
tion, we are keenly aware of the importance of the arts in our civili- 
zation and the vital necessity to do everything possible to encourage 
and nurture our native arts In every way consistent with the national 
interest. For this reason, we are particularly pleased that H. R. 3541 
provides a full-scale Commission whose primary purpose is— 
to propose methods to encourage private initiative in the arts and its coopera- 
tion with local, State, and Federal departments or agencies, to foster artistic 
and cultural endeavors and the use of the arts both nationally and interna- 
tionally in the best interests of our country, and to stimulate greater apprecia- 
tion of the arts by our citizens. 

The association approved the location of this advisory Commission 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as well as the 
makeup of the Commission’s membership. We are pleased that the 
field of literature is included specifically in the seven major art fields 
mentioned. We would call attention to the fact that through a typo- 
graphical error in H. R. 3541, literature is included with architecture 
and allied arts. There should be a semicolon after literature, thus 
making it one of the seven arts fields from which representatives of the 
Commission are selected. 

The American Library Association enthusiastically endorses the 
aims and purposes of H. R. 3541. We hope the bill will receive early 
and favorable action by the Congress. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Miss Bennett. We are happy 
to know the position of the American Library Association. I might 
say in this committee we know from past experience that the bills that 
you, as representative of the American Library Association, have 
been interested in have a much better chance to be enacted than they 
did before your interest became manifest. . 

Miss Bennett. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would say that your statement is very helpful in 
speeding H. R. 3541 on its way. ; 

Mr. McGovern. I have no questions. 

Mr. Mercatr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Tuompson. I have no questions. I want to thank my friend, 
Miss Bennett, for coming here. It is always a delight to hear her 
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testify and to talk to her. I might say she has been so persuasive in the 
past on other matters I trust she will be as persuasive this time. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. You confess, I trust, that the typographical error 
which she pointed out is 

Mr. Tompson. She is absolutely correct. Miss Bennett is almost 
always correct. 

Miss Bennett. I do thank you for those kind remarks. 

May I make a comment on the makeup of the Commission as referred 
to by the previous witness ? 

It would seem to me that to insure the kind of designation that you 
have said should be the makeup of the Commission “that any report 
which is issued by the committee on this particular bill should certainly 
spell out the widest possible distribution of membership within these 
seven specific fields. 

Mr. Mercatr. As this bill is written, do you think a librarian could 
be a representative of art or literature? 

Miss Bennett. I certainly do, because we have specialized repre- 
sentatives in literature in some of our large technical libraries, our re- 
search libraries, and as such they have a tremendous interest in this and 
quite broad knowledge, and I think they should be, and could be, 
considered as members in the broad atmosphere that Mr. Thompson 
mentioned earlier. 

Mr. Mercatr. As an example of the matter we were discussing with 
Mr. Becker, I think it certainly should be spelled out that a librarian 
would have that special interest in literature; that he or she could 
be appointed as a representative for that category. I agree with you 
in the report we should make that very plain and crystal clear— 
that there is a great deal of flexibility as long as there is an interest 
in that specialized field well-known and demonstrated. 

Miss Bennett. I would like to add to that the librarian would not 
necessarily be limited to the field of literature. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is right. 

Miss Bennett. Because we have specialized collections in music 
and paintings and all the arts. 

Mr. Mercatr. That art collection over at the Library of Congress 
is under the supervision of a librarian who would certainly be: rep- 
resentative of that field. That is only an example of the many others. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bennett, for bringing us 
your testimony on H. R. 3541. 

At this point I would like to offer for the record certain correspond- 
ence which Congressman Frank Thompson has received from various 
individuals, art organizations, colleges, and other sources dated this 
year and which endorse, or comment upon, the bill which he has in- 
troduced and which is before the committee, or on legislation of a 
similar character. 

Without objection these communications will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 
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(The communications referred to are as follows :) 


Tue Norra CaroLiIna SympHony Socrery, Ino., 
Chapel Hill, N. C., January 31, 1957. 
Hon, Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: Thank you for your several communications. First of 
all, may I say that it was good news to read about your introduction of the bill 
to establish a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It is gratifying, also, to know that President 
Hisenhower is interested in this bill and in this cultural development. 

As I read your various communications, I wish to felicitate you again on your 
foresight and idealism, and I trust that you will persevere in your significant 
efforts; for it is certainly requisite to fight the battle of a crusader if you and 
all of us are to win in the struggle for proper recognition of the fine arts, or 
else we shall have to rely heavily on dilettantes. 

In a Commission of Fine Arts, it is essential that the living arts and music, 
particularly, be represented. I am certainly in favor of the amendment to the 
act of May 17, 1910, relative to the Commission. I should even like to see a 
secretary of the fine arts with cabinet status, so that we have a central “clearing- 
house” for problems that are common to all of us in the arts. 

As we think of Federal assistance for our symphony orchestras as something 
that must come, I should appreciate having some information, at least a meager 
amount of it available, as to what Federal assistance (and controls) are 
applicable to some phases of our artistic, cultural, and economic life. Perhaps 
you could give me a few suggestions, and without causing you inconvenience. 

With kindest regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
BENJAMIN F., SWALIN. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 1, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Congratulations on your latest address “Aiding the 
Arts.” This is a really vigorous statement and all of us hope that your efforts 
in behalf of the arts will finally get the recognition that they deserve. I ean 
assure you it is about time we got what you are fighting for. I say this not only 
as a president of an institution of higher learning with one of the largest art 
schools in the country, but also as a director of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, a director of the Brooklyn Philharmonia, and the vice chairman of 
the governing committee of the Brooklyn Academy of Music. All of these last 
three organizations are really struggling these days. We aren’t sure that we 
shall be able to keep the Academy of Music going, and yet it is one of the 
pioneer cultural organizations in America, having served the public here for 


or 


over 125 years. 

It truly is time that the Federal Government recognized some responsibility 
for the arts and did something about it. As you point out, we are tossing $5 
billion a year into agriculture. Just think of the $40 billion going into defense 
efforts. No one denies the need for a strong defense, but there are millions 
of dollars being wasted in the armed services. I was a lieutenant colonel in the 
Pentagon during the war and I know much fat can be squeezed out of the 
defense budget. 

There is only one comment I would like to make for your consideration. You 
quote extensively from President Griswold in his recent address. He is not 
thinking of the same things when he is talking about the liberal arts and 
sciences as you are when you are discussing aid to the arts. The fine arts most 
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certainly should be included among the liberal 


arts but few of the spokesmen 
for the liberal arts as such really give much weight to the place of the fine 
arts in a liberal education. This is one of the tragedies of modern education, 


I have done some writing on this subject but I regret that I do not have copies 
to send you. If you are interested, you might take a look at Art and General 
Education, Art Education, vol. 7, No. 8 (December 1954), pages 7-9, 18-20, and 
Music for Everyone, Music Educators Journal, vol. 42, No. 4 (February—March 
1956), pages 27-29. Incidentally I am to appear on a panel at Boston University 
in May speaking on the subject of the fine arts in higher education. I am 
going to steal a few thoughts from you. 

With all good wishes for the success of your significant efforts on behalf of 
the fine arts. 

Cordially, 


FRANCIS Horn, President. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y., January 7, 1957. 
Hon. Frank THOMPSON, Jr. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: Yours of December 28, together with a copy of your 
address delivered at the American Educational Theater Association in Chicago, 
and Mr. Wyant’s reply from the St. Louis Post-Dispatsh, reached me several 
days ago. I have read these documents with greatest interest. You are to be 
warmly commended for all that you have done and are doing on behalf of the 
promotion of the humanities, and especially of the arts—music, drama, paint- 
ing, sculpture, photography, graphic and craft arts. I regret exceedingly that 
President Eisenhower’s proposal for a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts 
failed of enactment at the last session of Congress. It seems to me that Clar- 
ence B. Randall has hit the nail on the head when he says that we as a_ nation 
are in danger of yielding to technical hypnosis. Because of the world situation 
and the feeling that we must outstrip Russia in the realm of science and tech- 
nology, we are already at the danger mark of becoming a lopsided people edu- 
eationally and spiritually. Science and technology are being overemphasized 
at the expense of the humanities. 

Mr. Randall is right in his contingent that there must be renewed emphasis 
on the liberal arts and especially on the humanities if man is to be prepared 
for the mastery of today’s problem. And you yourself express my thought 
admirably when you point to the fact that the Russians worship technology 
and their disregard of the humanities is reflected in their inhumanity and 
barbarism toward their own satellite peoples and the entire civilized world 
and that we should never become so enamored of technology to the neglect of 
the liberal and fine arts that we. too. become like the master of the Kremlin. 

I am, therefore, in complete accord with the eight-point cultural program which 
you are sponsoring in the 85th Congress. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


HARRY CARMAN. 





COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., May 6, 1957. 
Mr. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE THOMPSON: I have read your speech with great inter- 
est and hearty approval. Your willingness to speak out boidly in favor of a 
national interest in the arts is a fact for which all of us, I think, can be grateful. 

I intend to write to the appropriate Members of Congress, indicating the 
support of this organization for the proposed Advisory Commission in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Weifare, and, as you already know, I shall 
attend the August meeting called by Jack Morrison. 

My own life has, for various reasons, been so hectic of late that I really 
haven't put in the time I should on some aspects of my duties as head of this 
erganization, but my interest remains undiminished. Come the end of the 
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college year I hope to really get better acquainted with this whole area of 
Federal concern in the arts. 


You were most kind to see me that day in Washington, and I hope we can 


meet again in the not too distant future. 
Cordially, 


JosePH C., SLOANE, President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC., 


Evanston, Ill., March 20, 1957. 
Mr. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


DrArR Mr. THOMPSON: I have read with much interest the material sent to 
me some time ago concerning the matter of the fine arts. I have also read with 
pleasure your address to the members of the American Concert Choir and Choral 
Foundation at the reception on March 7, in New York City. A copy of this 
address was sent to me by one of the members present. 

Naturally, as a teacher of singing and as chairman of the voice department 
of Northwestern University, I am vitally interested in your presentation and 
feel sincerely that interest in the development and maintenance of the arts by 
men in influential positions is a must and that evidence of such concern merits 
our support. I am particularly impressed by the fact that you recognize the 
value of creating our musical standards on the broad base of general knoweldge 
and appreciation rather than trying to create a superstratum of favored few 
in the performance area. Not that we do not appreciate and enjoy our great 
artists in every line, but to me it seems more important to bring greater oppor- 
tunity to everyone and particulary to the young people of our country. I am 
sure that from this general elevation of culture will come many more of our 
fine artists than has been true even in a relatively rich past. 

I note that in your address many Organizations are mentioned as possible 
members of the Council. I failed to find the name of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing. I think I know this organization well enough to say 
that it would be glad to support this move in every way possible. We have a 
most active association of progressive teachers and could, I am sure, be of some 
help. Iam not in a position to commit this group to any official action without 
first consulting with the executive commitee but I am inclined to believe that 
this committee would be in favor of supporting this project. If, therefore, you 
have any specific ideas relative to this association of voice teachers, I would 
be most happy to hear about it. 

Yours truly, 
E. Ciiurrorp Toren, President. 





INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1957 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON: I was very much interested in reading your 
statement on aiding the arts which you gave at the reception for the American 
Concert Choir and Choral Foundation at Town Hall on March 7. While I have 
not been able to poll the members of my board of trustees, I personally agree 
with vou that a National Arts Council should be established in the United Stutes 
and that if we as a nation do not give proper recognition to our own culture 
and artists, we are undermining our position abroad. 

I am enclosing a copy of the pamphlet, Art and Exchange of Persons, which 
is the result of a conference the institute held on this subject last October. I 
believe that you were unable to attend due to previous commitments. It was 
the consensus of the participants in the conference that not enough was being 
done in exchanges ip the arts. We are hopeful that by working with the other 
organizations in this field we will be able to stimulate the interest of public and 
private organizations in expanding this program. As a result of the recom- 
mendations made at the conference, the institute is now working on the compila- 
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tion of information about scholarships and fellowships, and study and training 
facilities available to individuals in the arts. 
I hope that you will succeed in your efforts to bring recognition to the impor- 
tance of the arts in both our national cultural life and our international relations, 
Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLLAND, President. 


{The Washington Post and Times Herald, February 3, 1957] 
THr Arts ARE DESERVING OF SOME OfrficIAL STATUS 
By Paul Hume 


In his recent budget message, President Eisenhower proposed the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

That proposal has been implemented in the form of a bill, introduced in the 
House by Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr., Democrat, of New Jersey. A 
parallel bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Democrat, of Minnesota. 

President Eisenhower encouraged such action in his 1955 message on the 
state of the Union, in which he said, “In the advancement of the various activi- 
ties which will make our civilization endure and flourish, the Federal Govern- 
ment should do more to give official recognition to the importance of the arts 
and other cultural activities. I shall recommend the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to advise the Federal Government on ways to encourage artistic 
and cultural endeavor and appreciation.” 

The Thompson-Humphrey bills provide for a commission of 24 members drawn 
from the field of music, drama and dance, literature, architecture and the allied 
arts, painting, sculpture, graphic and craft arts, and photography, motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television. One of the major duties of the Commission “shall 
be to recommend ways to maintain and increase the cultural resources of the 
United States and to propose methods to encourage private initiative in the arts 
and its cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments and agencies * * * 
and to stimulate greater appreciation of the arts by our citizens.” 

The British Fine Arts Council is some years ahead of us, and we may never 
actually catch up to it. But it would be encouraging to see a solid start made. 

In connection with this bill, a report from Rome intrigues me at the same 
time that it brings a very real dismay. The report is that Italy’s most famous 
musical institutions—La Scala in Milan, the Rome Opera, and Rome’s St. 
Cecilia Academy, the Naples Opera—as well as the opera houses of Venice, 
Palermo, Florence, Bologna, Turin, Genoa, and Verona are in dire peril of losing 
their lives within 6 weeks unless the Government restores a $214 million cut in 
annual subsidies to these institutions. 

The thought that the opera houses that have given the world the operas of 
Donizetti, Rossini, Bellini, Verdi, and Puccini might actually close seems un- 
thinkable to us. But stop a moment and think. If it were in this country, 
would the opera houses remain open? Not if it depended on the assistance of 
the Government. Light-years away from Federal assistance to music in this 
country, we are. 

Italian impresarios, appealing to their Government, said, “The state treasury, 
taking a purely financial view of the problem, seems to forget that it deals 
with a public service of culture and national education closely linked with the 
services for which the state maintains public schools of all kinds.” 

And we are asking for an advisory commission on the arts. We should 
have a Secretary of Fine Arts in the Cabinet, and he should have qualified repre- 
sentatives from each of the fine arts serving under him. In this way the 
richest Nation in the world might begin to make vigorous artistic use of her 
musical resources, which at the present time she treats like a number of noisy, 
unwanted children, who are only useful from time to time when they sing or 
play for special guests, benefits, and inaugurations. 
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{From the New York Times of January 25, 1957] 


AIDING THE ARTS 


The proposal of the Canadian Government to establish a $50 million fund for 
development of the arts, humanities, and social sciences suggests that a booming 
material prosperity has not blinded our northern neighbors to the need for na- 
tional support of cultural activities. The moral for our own country, where the 
Federal Government does virtually nothing toward domestic encouragement 
of the arts, is painfully obvious. 

Inspired no doubt by the Arts Council of Great Britain, a completely inde- 
pendent but governmentally subsidized body, the Canadians are planning to set 
up a Canadian council that would provide scholarships and assistance to artists, 
dancers, musicians, writers, and scholars. Prime Minister St. Laurent has 
assured Parliament that the council will be above politics. The British model, 
organized more than 10 years ago, has shown that governmentally patronage of 
the arts without political interference is a practical and attainable goal. The 
British Arts Council spends less than a million pounds a year, but its funds serve 
to encourage the highest standards in the arts; and Americans who have enjoyed 
the performances of some of the leading British companies—such as Sadler’s 
Wells and Old Vic—have reason to believe that the subsidies, small as they are, 
are well used. 

Representative Frank Thompson of New Jersey, one of the few Members of 
Congress who has consistently shown an interest in these matters, was respon- 
sible, with a handful of colleagues, for getting through a measure last year pro- 
viding governmental support for American artists performing abroad; but this, 
while highly desirable in itself, must be looked at as primarily a matter of propa- 
ganda and cultural exchange. It is ironic, in fact, that this one substantial 
recent Federal contribution to the arts is limited to backing them outside—not 
inside—America. 

Practically every other civilized country (and some not so civilized) has recog- 
nized that the Government has a proper interest in promoting the arts, and in 
promoting them with cash. It would be a mark of maturity and enlightenment 
if we were to do the same. 


THe NATIONAL ArT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
April 8, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. THompson: The National Art Education Association Biennial Con- 
ference will be held April 16 through 19 at the Statler Hotel in Los Angeles. This 
organization of about 5,000 art educators from both colleges and elementary- 
secondary schools, has, as you know, been greatly interested in legislation con- 
cerning the arts. We have been especially concerned with the bill to create 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, which had your strong support. 

As chairman of the NAEFA legislative committee, I am anxious to acquaint the 
association with the latest developments in legislation on the arts. I feel the 
convention will wish to take some action in support of pending legislation. 

Will you, therefore, be good enough to send to me about 12 copies each of any 
bills which are of concern to the arts and art education. I should appreciate 
having these sent directly to the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, NAEA Convention. 
Thank you for your interest in the arts and for any help you may be able to 
furnish my committee. 

Sincerely, 
Mary ADELINE McCKIBBIN, 
Chairman, NAEA Legislative Committee, Director of Art, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 
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{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 9, 1956] 


FEDERAL AID FOR THE ARTS 


By William K. Wyant, Jr. 


Billions for defense but not 1 cent for art, to paraphrase what Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney told the French in 1796, has seemed the motto of many a United 
States Congress. It may be that the record of the incoming 85th Congress will 
be different. President Eisenhower’s proposal for a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts died after serious consideration in the last session, and it will be 
revived in the session to come. 

Passage of such legislation would authorize no direct subsidy of artists but 
would set up a mechanism by which the advisability of financial support could 
be studied. There are people in the United States, a minority perhaps, who 
believe that the fiscal undernourishment of music and other artistic endeavors 
in this country justifies Federal intervention, if only to keep the arts alive for 
another generation or two. 

Under the bills sponsored this year by Senator Herbert H. Lehman (Demo- 
crat), of New York and Representative Frank Thompson, Jr. (Democrat), of 
New Jersey, Mr. Eisenhower would have been authorized to appoint a 24-mem- 
ber Council. The misison of the Council: To function within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in the role of encouraging cultural and 
artistic endeavors, nationally and internationally, and at the same time to 
stimulate in the American public a greater appreciation of the arts. 

The proposed composition of the Council gave a voice to lusty new arrivals 
in the arts field as well as to the starveling classics. Twenty-one members were 
to be drawn from 7 arts categories, at least 2 from each, and 3 were to represent 
museums or similar institutions. The 7 fields were as follows: (1) Music; 
(2) drama and dance; (3) literature: (4) architecture and allied arts; (5) 
painting, sculpture, graphic and craft arts, and photography; (6) motion 
pictures, and (7) radio and television. 

In the Senate last session, the measure passed. In the House Education and 
Labor Committee, it failed by a vote of 16 to 7. This happened despite the 
support of the President and Nelson A. Rockefeller, and of the National Council 
on the Arts and Government, which urged enactment in a letter signed by 318 
persons of prominence in 30 States. The defeat was not decisive. 

Without question, the Federal Arts Council and other cultural bills will be 
back again and soon. Representative Thompson, who was reelected November 6, 
said last week he and others intended to work actively in the next session for the 
proposed Council and for other matters designed, in his opinion, to make the 
Federal sun shine more benignly on the arts. 


Mr. Exuiorr. In addition, I have from Mr. Harold Weston, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors, Inc., of 
New York City, a letter dated May 28, 1957, expressing his support 
of H. R. 6374 and H. R. 6642, and like wise a letter from the same 
gentleman, Mr. Harold Weston, vice president of the United States 
Committee of the International Association of Plastic Arts, in which 
he says he is authorized to express emphatic approval of H. R. 3674 
and H. R. 6642. 

Without objection these letters will be made a part of the hearings 
on this bill at this point. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

FEDERATION OF MODERN PAINTERS AND ScuLprors, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 28, 1957. 
Hon. Cart ELLiorrt, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Excptiotr: The Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors has 
instructed me to express to your committee strong support for H. R. 6374 and 
H. R. 6642 to create a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 
We believe that enactment of such a bill is a step, long overdue, toward giv- 
ing Federal recognition to the value of the arts to our country. 
We trust that your committee in its report on this legislation will emphasize 
that the proposed advisory council in carrying out its functions shall resolutely 
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respect the freedom of expression of the arts and shall avoid any action which 
might be construed as censorship or governmental control of the arts. 

We hope that your committee report will stress the importance of profes- 
sional competence on the part of members of the advisory council and more 
particularly of its special committees. We believe that provision should be 
made so that nominations for membership on those special committees shall be 
requested from established national organizations in the field of art concerned. 

I regret that an assignment abroad makes it impossible for me to testify before 
your committee, as previously requested. Consequently, it is respectfully re- 
quested that this letter be made part of the record. 


Sincerely, 
HArotp WESTON, President. 


UNITED STATES COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF PLASTIC ARTS, 
New York, N. Y., May 29, 1957. 
Representative Cart ELLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ectiorr: The board of directors of the United States Committee of 
the International Association of Plastic Arts authorized me to express to your 
committee emphatic approval of H. R. 6374 and H. R. 6642. The establishment 
of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts would, in our opinion, significantly 
assist in the development and appreciation of art in the United States. Of spe- 
cial interest to our organization is the fact that enactment of this legislation 
would, we are confident, enhance the prestige of our country in other nations 
where the arts have been recognized long since as a matter of national concern. 

The following 13 national art societies are the membership of this United 
States committee: 

Allied Artists 

American Abstract Artists 

American Watercolor Society 

Artists Equity 

Audubon Artists 

Federation of Modern Painters and Sculptors 
National Academy of Design 

National Association of Women Artists 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
National Serigraph Society 

National Society of Mural Painters 
Sculptors Guild 

Society of American Graphic Artists 

The combined membership of these societies totals around 5,000 professional 
painters, sculptors, and graphic artists. 

This statement in support of the above legislation is made in the name of the 
United States committee and, while approved by the delegate of the member 
societies, it is not made in the name of those national art organizations. 

It will be appreciated if this letter can be made part of the record of the 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 
Harotp Weston, Vice President. 


Mr. Exniorr. Do we have any other witnesses that we could hear 
this afternoon or Monday ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Exssorr. We will probably have some witnesses on Monday. 
We will get out the word as soon as we can when we know definitely 
who they will be, and how many. 

With that statement, the committee will stand adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned subject to 
the call of the chairman.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 8, 1957 


Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpuCATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m. in room 356, 
House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Mr. Exniorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education will be in 
order and we will resume our hearings on H. R. 3541, by Mr. Thomp- 
son of New Jersey, and related bills. 

Our first witness for today is Dr. Frederick Fall, Director of the 
United States Department of Agriculture Symphony Orchestra; 
Director and Conductor of Opera Activities of the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Department; and former Music Director for the 
United States Army of Occupation in Austria. 

Dr. Fall, come around and we will be happy to hear from you. 

We have a statement here by Dr. Fall, and if you want to read your 
statement, Doctor, you may do so, or you may proceed in any manner 
that suits your convenience best. 

Dr. Faux. I would like to read the statement and add a few things. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF DR. FREDERICK FALL, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA; DIREC- 
TOR AND CONDUCTOR OF OPERA ACTIVITIES OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA RECREATION DEPARTMENT; FORMER MUSIC 
DIRECTOR FOR UNITED STATES ARMY OF OCCUPATION IN 
AUSTRIA 


Dr. Faun. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
Jam Dr. Frederick Fall, of 1771 Church Street NW., Washington 
D.C. 1 was born in Vienna, Austria, where I studied music and was 
graduated from the State Academy of Music and Fine Arts. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Fall, would you like to sit down? You may if 
you wish to. 

Dr. Faux. Thank you. 

Before coming to the United States I was conductor of various 
major opera companies in Germany, Czechoslovakia, and finally con- 
ductor in chief of the Vienna Volksoper. I also conducted symphony 
concerts with practically all of the major European symphony orches- 
tras. In this country I have conducted concerts in New York, Phila- 
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delphia, Boston, New Orleans, and Dallas. After the Second World 
War I was music officer for the Austrian Occupation Zone under Gen. 
Mark Clark. 

For the past 8 years I have conducted the Agriculture Symphony 
Orchestra of the United States Department of Agriculture here in 
the Nation’s Capital. I reorganized this orchestra in 1949, and it is 
now considered by many to be one of the country’s outstanding 
amateur orchestras. 

Also, I am director and producer, as well as conductor, of the opera 
productions of the District of Columbia Recreation Department, 
which are so splendidly supported by Mr. Milo Christiansen, one of the 
witnesses scheduled for this morning. We have produced, during 
National Music Week, a major opera for the last 3 years; the Medium 
and the Telephone; the Bartered Bride; and the Gypsy Baron. If 
anyone thinks these productions, involving in some instances 120 peo- 
ple, do not require a vast amount of hard work and discipline, then they 
don’t know anything about opera production. 

Both the Agriculture Department’s symphony orchestra and the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department’s opera productions use 
preponderantly musicians, singers, stagecraft workers, production 
helpers, and so on who do not make their living with music, singing, 
acting, or in the theater, but who use these media to give meaning to 
their leisure time. Such activities are splendid examples of the cre- 
ative and constructive use of leisure time. There are too many people 
to whom leisure time is synonymous with time spent aimless] y— -this, 
in my opinion, is one of the major reasons for delinquency, both juve- 
nile and adult. A fine example of the constructive use of leisure time 
follows: 

On the evening of June 26 this year, I conducted a homegrown, 
grassroots, locally produced opera, with local singers, at the Water- 
gate to an audience of 10,000 avid listeners. This was one of the 
largest audiences at the Watergate this season. Sponsors of this event 
were the District of Columbia Recreation Department and the music 

erformance trust fund of the American Federation of Musicians, 
socal 161, of Washington, D. C. This trust fund, I understand, was 
described to you last W ednesday by Henry Kaiser, general counsel, 
American Federation of Musicians. The singers were what are called 
amateurs. That does not mean that the music achievements are not of 
the highest standards. It shows good use of leisure time, and I am 
sure all those singers enjoyed the experience and did not mind the 
many hours they put in the production. 

My experience leads me to conclude that one of the important things 
that the Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts must do, when ‘it 
is established, is to advise on how to use the arts practically to give 
meaning and direction to the vast amount of leisure time that our 
highly productive economy is making available. It can recommend 
ways to encourage the making of great music and the other arts by the 
people themselves. 

The level of a culture is determined not alone by the great con- 
certs in the concert halls. It is determined quite as much by the 
music the young people love; it is determined by the music the people 
sing, by the music they whistle, the music they hum. It is determined 
by the houses they live in, the books they read, the paintings and 
the sculpture with which they surround themselves. It is determined 
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by the depths of their regard for creative artists. It is determined 
by the exent of their patronage of the arts. A Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare can recommend and advise ways of aiding and guiding the 
public to a full awareness of the vast riches of their cultural heritage, 
and thus help in the development of a wiser, healthier, better-balanced, 
and a maturer people. 

Music and other arts are increasingly appreciated and practiced 
in our country. It has been noted by Reader’s Digest, the Saturday 
Evening Post, Time and Life magazines and other national publica- 
tions that Americans are turning to the arts in constantly greater 
numbers. Paid admissions to concerts in this country are greater by 
$5 millions than paid admissions to baseball. Over 30 million people 
pay to hear good music every year. The sales of classical records is 
about $60 million a year. 

More people hear the Boston Symphony Orchestra in a single con- 
cert on the radio than could hear it in Carnegie Hall in 110 years 
of concert going. Radio and television bring great drama, music, 
ballet, opera to many millions of our people each week. ‘The great art 
movies of Hollywood, such as An American in Paris, and Invitation 
to the Dance, play to audiences of 50 millions and their box-office ap- 
peal is as great or greater than those productions of lower quality such 
as Forever Amber. These figures speak eloquently for the increas- 
ingly greater interest in the arts, but it isn’t enough. 

In Europe the governments of our times have assumed the patronage 
of the arts from the courts, the princes, and the church. The high 
development of music, drama, ballet, and of the Beethovens, the 
Goethes, the Dantes, the Shakespeares, the Michelangelos, the Da 
Vincis, the Hans Christian Andersons—these did not spring untended 
from a hostile soil. 

They were the product of an education and an environment that 
was sympathetic, that was constantly helpful, that honored the in- 
dustrious and able youngster, the budding painter, the coming poet, 
the developing musician, dancer, weaver, and sculptor. Many young 
people tried, and many failed but the talented young people found 
patrons, they found encouragement, they were prodded, they were 
driven, rewarded, and they kept on trying. The great artists that 
developed out of this rich soil lifted mankind on wings of song, 
and mankind was enobled when beauty was created such as was never 
known before, with the new songs, the new paintings, the ever ex- 
tending vision of the artists. 

The greatest single thing the Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts can do, in my opinion, is to give new stature to the arts, and 
increased status to the artists. 

It can give art and the artist the recognition they need when they 
are young, when they need it most. It can recommend ways to encour- 
age the artist to forge ahead, to be creative. 

It can advise us on ways to enrich the soil, to nurture the young, to 
help them to go forward. : 

The arts ennoble, they uplift, they give the people vision, and a 
people without vision will surely perish. 

The Federal Advisory Commission which Congressman Thompson’s 
bill, H. R. 3541, would establish can show the way to a maturer and 
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happier people, a people which will make the United States the cul- 
tural center of the world. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. GREEN. I have no questions. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. Dr. Fall, I certainly think this is an excellent state- 
ment, and I want to commend you on it. 

Dr. Fai. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Expiorr. I, too, want to thank you, Dr. Fall, for your fine 
statement and for its information and its inspiration. 

Dr. Fauu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Nicholson, of Massachusetts. We have just heard 
Dr. Fall, who is presently the director of the Symphony Orchestra 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. He has just com- 
pleted his statement. Do you have any questions you would care to 
ask him ? 

Mr. Nicuotson. No, I have no questions. 

Mr. Exnxstorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Fall. 

Our next witness today is Mr. Milo F. Christensen, of Washington, 
D. C., who appears here, as I understand it, representing the Ameri- 
can Recreation Society and the District of Columbia Recreation De- 
partment. Mr. Christiansen is the Director of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Recreation. 

Mr. Christiansen, I notice we have a written statement from you, 
and you may read it or proceed otherwise as you desire. 


STATEMENT OF MILO F. CHRISTIANSEN, PAST PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN RECREATION SOCIETY, AND SUPERINTENDENT OF 
RECREATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Curist1aAnsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I present the statement I would like to make a few prelim- 
inary remarks. As you have indicated, I am past president of the 
American Recreation Society, which has had a vital stake in all these 
activities on both the Federal, State, and local levels. Incidentally, 
we have appeared before this committee in the years past in the 
hope that our Federal Government would set up a recreational serv- 
ice to aid the State and local authorities. There are now pending 
in the Congress bills which we hope during this session of Congress 
there will be hearings on. 

I am also Superintendent of the Public Recreation Department of 
the District of Columbia, and I serve under a board, an independent 
board much like a board of education, and we are vitally interested 
in all these types of activities that deal with the recreational and 
leisure interests of our population. 

You are also aware, I am sure, of the fact that the President has 
created a Commission on the Fitness of Youth. So much has been 
done in the past in attempting to focus attention on the needs of 
physical fitness, but there is a total fitness area involved. Many of 
the arts develop a total concept of fitness other than merely physical 
fitness. So we want to throw our whole support back of this project. 

I would like now to read this statement. 
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The American Recreation Society and the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board is vitally interested in the proposals contained in 
legislation to create a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. The 
American Recreation Society, through its membership of 3,500, and 
the District of Columbia Recreation Board have repeatedly endorsed 
the general basic principles contained in the various bills relating 
to the arts programs and methods for their implementation nationally 
and locally. 

A review of previous action and activites of the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses indicates wide bipartisan support for the Government’s 
interest in the field of cultural arts. Like most forms of legislation 
dealing with the humanities, there appears need for a period of 
time for education, interpretation, and understanding before legisla- 
tive action is possible which we believe is now. 

The appeal of the American Recreation Society is directed pri- 

marily to the need for mobilization and utilization of all forces— 
public, private, and voluntary—in the desirable and proper use of 
the increasing leisure of America. Economists, industrialists, and 
labor leaders | are forecasting the 30-hour workweek by about 1975. 
There will be billions of increased leisure hours for our increased 
population which is anticipated to be about 200 million by the turn 
of the century. 

Proper interpretation by both lay and professional leaders is essen- 
tial as oftentimes leisure and recreation are used loosely, as previously 
described by Dr. Fall. Recreation as we know it today is a product 
of our social and economic order. It is closely related to, but not 
synonymous with leisure. It isa positive force in community living. 
All leisure activities are not recreation. To be truly recreation, they 
must be normally sound, mentally and_ physic ally upbuilding, re- 
spectful of the rights of others, voluntarily motivated, and provide a 
sense of pleasure and achievement. 

The establishment of a Federal Arts Council is a Federal, State, 
and local concern. Surely, our great country, which has achieved so 
much in producing material wealth, can assist in the fuller develop- 
ment of American artistic and cultural life under our democratic 
institutions. 

A well selected Council or Commission on the Arts would be alert 
and aware to the significance of the arts in our civilization and of the 
vital necessity to do everything to stimulate and encourage our native 
arts in the best ways consistent with the national interest. 

While I was present at the hearings conducted by the special sub- 
committee to the Committee on Education and Labor in 1954, a very 
significant statement was made by one of the witnesses. It was to 
the effect that we cannot dissociate culture as a part of the spiritual 
life of our people from the political state as part of its organic life. 
Just as a body is dead without the spirit, so is a political state dead— 
a lifeless organism without the progressive force of enlightenment and 
culture. 

We believe creation of the Federal Arts Council will mark a new 
epoch in our history which will be well received and respected 
throughout the country and the world. The vast changes which lie 
ahead relating to the rapidly increased leisure, improved methods of 
automation and the mobility of our population will directly affect 
every phase of living. We must not neglect the humanities which 
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directly affect our national welfare, our community morale and com- 
munity disciplines. 

The American Recreation Society and the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board appreciate this opportunity to present these expres- 
sions to you. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Christiansen. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. McGovern. 

Mr. McGovern. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. No questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Christiansen, for your 
very helpful statement. 

Our next witness is Mr. Robert W. Frase, associate managing di- 
rector and economist, American Book Publishers Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Frasz. I do, but I regret to say the time ae did not per- 
mit getting copies of the statement up to you. do have an extra 
copy “for the reporter, however. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. FRASE, ASSOCIATE MANAGING 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


Mr. Fraser. I appreciate this opportunity to appear in these hear- 
ings to present our views on the several bills before this subcommit- 
tee which would establish a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts. 

The American Book Publishers Council is the trade and profes- 
sional organization of the general book publishing industry in this 
country. Our 147 members include practically all the general com- 
mercial book publishing firms whose names are familiar to all of 
you—such houses as Doubleday, Harpers, Macmillan, Knopf, Viking, 
Harcourt Brace, Little Brown, and Bobbs-Merrill—most university 
presses, and several religious presses, book clubs, and publishers of 
popular-priced paperbound editions. 

Rather than proceeding immediately to a discussion of the indi- 
vidual bills under consideration, I think it might be helpful to begin 
with a general statement of our views regarding the problem of the 
relationship of the Federal Government to the arts, and more par- 
ticularly literature and the printed word generally. It is from this 
general philosophy that our views have developed on the individual 
measures under consideration. Let me say that these remarks do 
not apply to the separate subject of the relationship of State and 
local government to the arts, which in some ways presents quite a 
different problem. 

There are in general two ways in which the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. may affect literature and the arts. The first is 
what might be called the direct way—deliberate measures of encour- 
agement or discouragement. Examples may be found in the practice 
of many European countries: a ministry or bureau of fine arts; 
prizes, medals, awards, and honors; financial encouragement in the 
form of stipends or pensions; Government financial support for 
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theaters, opera companies, and orchestras. The second is what might 
be called the indirect method—the shaping of legislation, govern- 
mental policy, and administrative activities which are directed to 
other major purposes so as to help or to hinder the development of 
literature and the arts. Examples are the tax laws, the postal system, 
foreign-trade regulations, and copyright. These indirect influences 
are frequently overlooked in discussions of Government and the arts, 
but they are very important in their total effect. 

In the United States our historical philosophy and practice has 
been to keep the Federal Government out of the field of direct influ- 
ence on the arts. So far as indirect influences are concerned, there 
has been a general disposition and willingness to shape legislation 
and administrative action so as to help rather than hinder the devel- 
opment and enjoyment of the arts—and in many ways our record has 
been better in this respect than that of many other countries. This 
record has not been entirely consistent, although it has, by and large, 
been somewhat more favorable in recent vears than in some earlier 
periods. A few specific examples may help to illustrate this point. 

In the area of copyright, which is basic to the development of 

literature, the theater, and music, the Constitution itself provided 
that Congress should have the power to enact legislation— 
to promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for a limited time 
to authors and inventors the exclusive right to all respective writings and 
discoveries. 
Despite this constitutional provision, throughout most of our national 
life we tended to lag somewhat behind European governments in our 
copyright legislation, especially in the important area of securing 
protection of the copyrighted works of Americans abroad by means 
of reciprocal international arrangements. Fortunately this era is 
rapidly coming to a close with the ratification of the Universal C opy- 
right C onvention by the United States in 1954 and the coming into 
force of the Convention among the first 12 ratifying countries on 
September 16,1955. A number of important domestic copyright prob- 
lems are, however, still outstanding. On postal laws—and the postal 
system is an indispensable means of distributing books, periodicals, 
and music—we have in some ways provided more encouragement 
within our boundaries for the distribution of these materials than 
many European countries, but a number of inconsistencies and dis- 
criminations against educational and cultural materials still require 
correction. Our international postal rates on published materials, 
including music, have on the other hand been distinctly less favor- 
able than those of most other leading countries. Protected by the 
first amendment, we have been reasonably free of Federal censorship 
of the printed word. Our income-tax laws, on the other hand, have 
been distinctly more burdensome on the income from literature and 
artistic creation—income from copyrighted materials—than on income 
received from technical creation represented by patented articles. 

Mr. Exniorr. What is the distinction there, Mr. Frase? 

Mr. Frase. In general, income from copyrights is treated as income 
and never as capital gains, and a copyrighted creation cannot be sold 
and taxed on capital gains rates, while patents can be. 

These examples—by no means a complete list—I believe make it 
clear that the indirect consequences for the creative arts of Govern- 
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ment actions in what appear at first to be remote fields may often 
be much more important than the results of direct actions. They ~ 
indicate that the Government’s record in this field, though ele, 

on the whole good and is improving. But the point is that this 
favorable record is in some degree accidental. The Government has 
never been in a position to give consistent attention to either the good 
or the bad indirect consequences for the arts of its actions in other 
fields. When those consequences have been detrimental it has almost 
always been unintentional. No one intended that our 19th century 
copyright legislation should tend to stifle American authorship, yet 
that was one of its consequences. No one intends that current tax 
policies should work injury to the performance of serious music or 
drama or disadvantage composers and authors, yet that is among their 
effects. 

That is why I believe the bills before you—to establish a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts—would be very helpful in improving 
the situation further and in dealing with a number of important 
problems still outstanding. Such an advisory group would be able 
to identify and to point out those numerous areas in which Federal 
legislation and administrative action, often designed for quite different 
purposes, impinge on literature and the arts. There is at present 
no Federal agency with an overall responsibility in this area, although 
in some respects existing agencies such as the Office of Education and 
the Library of Congress may be able to perform this function to 
some extent. But there is no agency which for the arts can play a 
role comparable to that of the Department of Labor, Department of 
Agriculture, Department of Commerce, and other similar agencies 
that are continuously aware of the circumstances and needs of the 
various industries and professions with which they deal and can bring 
that awareness to bear on the formulation of Federal policy. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Frase, there is no direct recognition today in our 
Government, with 1 or 2 minor exceptions, of the arts? 

Mr. Frases. That is right. There is no one agency that covers the 
whole field. There are some agencies that deal with some of the arts. 

Mr. Nicnorson. I am interested in finding out, if I can, what France 
and England and Germany and Austria, the four big countries that 
I think excel in the arts, what they do today. In the old days I sup- 
pose the king or emperor took them on as favorites and kind of sup- 
ported them, but do they have anything on their books to promote 
those things ? 

Mr. Frase. I am by no means an expert on that, but in the field 
of writings, with which I am most familiar, there is a good deal of 
more or less direct encouragement. The British, for example, have 
a subsidy program on a small scale. It is directed mostly to ballet, 
music, and the theater, although in the writing field there is a small 
amount of grant given to poetry writing. There are governmental 
awards to outstanding writers, and there is a considerable subsidy 
of the theater and of music, state opera houses, state symphony or- 
chestras, and so on, on the Continent. The authors’ organizations 
tend to shy away from this direct encouragement or subsidy, but 
they feel in these indirect ways, copyrights and so on, that the Gov- 
ernment now leans a little bit backward and could provide more 
indirect methods of support than is now done, and we feel this Ad- 
visory Council could review this whole field and come up with recom- 
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mendations that would, I think, still further encourage by these in- 
direct methods the development of the arts in this country. 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Frase, am I right in assuming that increased 
publication costs that we have experienced here in the last few years 
have made it very difficult for scholars to publish works that are not 
of a popular nature? Is it not true you almost have to have a best 
seller to break into the publishing field on a profitable basis? 

Mr. Fraser. What we call a break-even point on a publication has 
gone up gre: aw It used to be, in the thirties, that you could break 
even on maybe 2,500 copies, but now that is more nearly 7,500 copies 
and, frankly, if it were not for the university presses, which have de- 
veloped greatly in the last 15 or 20 years, there would be many works 
of scholarship which are a but which do not have a wide 
market that. would not be published. 

Mr. McGovern. It must be a considerable problem for young 
writers, too, who have not established a reputation and find it diffi- 
cult to break into the field ? 

Mr. Frasr. That has always been the case, but the publishers here 
and abroad tend to allow for this in that they would not expect on 
the first book to break even, but they would hope the writer would 
develop and that on subsequent books they would come out even or 
make a profit in the long run. 

Mr. Exsaiorr. Is it not very difficult also for a young writer to find 
a medium through which his book might be offered to the public? 
If he finds a publisher which is difficult. for many new writers— 
then the matter of getting the notoriety of its publication scattered 
around is another very difficult job; is it not? 

Mr. Frasr. I do not think the situation has changed essentially 
there except for this matter of the higher cost of production, which 
makes it more difficult to gamble on first books and books of obvious 
merit but rather small appeal as far as mass sales are concerned. But 
the publishing industry has remained essentially a small-scale in- 
dustry and essentially very competitive, and there are probably more 
opportunities, more competing publishers, today than any time in our 
history. As I say, our members, which do not include the textbook 
srr ua sie and encyclopedia publishers, and not all of the others 
either, but most of them, account for about 147 firms, and a book of 
real merit, though it may go the rounds of quite a few publishers 
before it is accepted because of differing judgments about the book, 
I think will almost always find a publisher. 

[ have one brief concluding paragraph in my statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to read, if 1 may. 

As between the somewhat different provisions of the several bills 
before you we have no very strong views. We would be glad to see 
any of the bills enacted. ‘Wherever there is a choice of provisions, 
however, as among the several bills, we would favor those provisions 
which give the greatest independence to the Advisory Council and 
the widest publicity for its studies, reports, and recommendations. So 
long as the Coune ‘il’s function is purely advisory, as it should be, there 
is no point in hemming the Council in with restrictions. 

The rec ommendations of the Council may be accepted in whole or in 
part, or they may be rejected; but these recommendations should be 
made available to the President, the C ongress, and the general popula- 
tion. We would favor, therefore, the provisions in some of the bills 
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which would leave the matter of special committees or subcommittees 
in the hands of the Council itself rather than assigning this function 
to a Cabinet officer; and the provisions which would provide for the 
transmission of the Council’s reports to the President and to the Con- 
gress, so that they might be given the widest consideration. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much. Your statement has been very 
helpful and we appreciate it. 

Any questions, Mr. McGovern ? 

Mr. McGovern. Mr. Frase, whenever we talk about this matter of 
the Federal Government’s responsibility in the field of arts, educa- 
tion, and so on, always a fear of Federal censorship or Federal domi- 
nation is raised. Do you see any way in which this bill, in its present 
form, would constitute such a threat? 

Mr. Frase. No; I do not, so long as the functions are purely advi- 
sory. Some of the recommendations the Council might make might 
raise some question, and, so far as literature and published materials 
are concerned, I think both the publishers and the authors’ organiza- 
tions would look with a rather critical eye on any direct subsidy i in that 
field. But in this first stage where it is purely a matter of study and 
of recommendations, consideration of problems and suggesting ways 
in which they might be met, I see no danger whatsoever. 

Mr. Nicwortson. How long does a copyright run ? 

Mr. Fraser. The initial copyright is for 26 years, and then it may be 
wae for a further period of 26 years. 

Mr. Nicnoison. Well, when one produces a book and it is published 
and put on the newsstands, one is able to purch: use that book for 25 

cents. The reading material is all there, but it does not look very good 
on the bookshelf. 

Mr. Frase. Ordinarily there is a lag of about a year between the 
initial appearance of the book in hard covers and its cheap edition on 
the newsstands. Of course, only a small fraction of all the books pub- 
lished get reprinted in that form; it is the popular material. Most 
books do not. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Therefore one only has about a year in which to 
obtain a real price for his book ? 

Mr. Frase. Yes. 

Mr. Nicuouson. And have it sal: able, anyway ¢ 

Mr. Frase. Yes. ‘The vast bulk of income to the publisher and the 
author is usually in the first couple of years, although there are excep- 
tions to that. ‘There are children’s books, for example, which go on 
almost forever. 

Mr. Nicuoxtson. That is not true, however, with reference to music; 
is it? 

Mr. Frase. No; it is not true of music. 

Mr. Nicxotson. One has to pay a royalty on music forever, I sup- 
pose; does he not ? 

Mr. Frase. No; the copyright period is just the same, but for many 
works of music the period of popularity 1s much longer. There are 
standard works both of a popular and of a classic var riety that seem 
never to lose their appeal. Therefore, the period of income for the 
author and the publisher is frequently much longer. The copyright 
period is the same, but in practical terms the music may continue to be 
popular and bring in income for 52 years; whereas, most books after 
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the first couple of years decline in income, and that is about the end 
of it. 

Mr. Nicnoison. What is the name of the association which produces 
music and for which they charge you for the use of it ? 

Do they not continue charging one for 10 or 20 years if you play 
their music ? 

Mr. Frase. I think you are referring to ASCAP. The same would 
be true of an author if his book would sell for 50 years. He would be 
delighted to continue to get royalties on it, but the fact of the matter 
is, as I say, that for most general books, at least, the preliminary period 
is in the first couple of years and the income in subsequent years is 
pretty well nominal. 

Mr. Nicuotson. You say he does not get any royalty on it after a 

certain length of time ? 

Mr. Frasr. The copyright period is the same for both music and 
for written material, but it is just as a practical matter that the music 
will remain more frequently popular and sell over a longer period of 
time than written material. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Frase. 

Now, let me check my witness list here and call on the next scheduled 
witness. 

Is Mrs. Rose Robinson Cowan present ? 

(No response.) 

Is Mr. Lloyd Goodrich present ? 

Mr. Goopricu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Will you please come forward, Mr. Goodrich? We 
will be happy to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Goodrich appears from this list to be the chairman of the 
Committee on Government and Art. He is from New York City. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD GOODRICH, CHAIRMAN, THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT AND ART, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Goopricu. I am very glad to be here, Mr. Chairman; thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have a written statement ? 

Mr. Goopricu. I have a handwritten statement which I can have 
typed and sent in later on. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is all right; the reporter will record it. 

Mr. Goopricu. I regret having not had time to prepare a fully 
typed statement. Mr. Harding, my colleague, and I had kind of a 
race down here, he by train and I by plane. I beat him by about 5 
minutes. 

My name is Lloyd Goodrich. I am chairman of the Committee on 
Government and Art, and associate director of the Whitney Museum 
of American Art in New York. 

The Committee on Government and Art was established in 1948 and 
1949 by 12 leading national art organizations in the fields of architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture, design, art education, and museums. ‘These 
12 organizations are as follows: 

The American Association of Museums, the American Federation 
of Arts, the American Institute of Architects, the American Institute 
of Decorators, Artists Equity Association, the Association of Art 
Museum Directors, the College Art Association of America, the Na- 
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tional Academy of Design, the National Association of Women 
Artists, the National Institute of Arts and Letters, the National So- 
cie‘y of Mural Painters, and the Sculptors Guild. 

Each of these 12 national organizations appointed its own members 
to the committee so that this is not a group of self-appointed people of 
like minds. It is the most representative body so far formed in the 
art world to consider the relation of government to art. 

In 1950 the committee and its constituent organizations approved a 
resolution to be presented to the President of the United States, re- 
questing him to appoint a Commission, and I quote— 
to consider the whole question of the Government’s relation to art, to study exist- 
ing governmental agencies and methods, and to submit recommendations for 
their improvement. 

This resolution was sent to the 393 chapter members of the Ameri- 
van Federation of Arts which is the largest overall art organization 
in the country. Of these members, 238 replied, or over three-fifths, 
and all but 10 of them endorsed a resolution. 

The endorsing institutions included most of the important art organ- 
izations in the country, museums, artists, societies, college art de- 
partments, located in 43 States plus the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. 

This remarkable response indicated the nationwide interest in this 
problem. This was in 1950 and I think you would find that interest 
far greater today. 

I am reviewing the above facts because the bill before this subcom- 
mittee provide for a body somewhat similar to the one called for by the 
large majority of art organizations in 1950, but a body covering all 
the arts, established on a more solid and representative basis, and as a 
permanent advisory body. 

The various arts by which men communicate with each other are 
an essential element in our national] life. The arts are a humanizing 
and civilizing influence, leading to better understanding of ourse Ives 
and others and the world in which we live. They are “civilizing i in- 
fluences in our relations to other nations, and one of the most potent 
forces for that international understanding which is essential for the 
preservation of peace and for the survival of civilized society. 

It is largely through the arts that men and nations come to under- 
stand each other. In recent years there has been a growing realiza- 
er that the United States is the only major nation which gives prac- 

ically no place to the arts in its governmental structure. Many na- 
i far smaller have for years done more than we have. Several 
factors have affected our thinking about this matter in the last decade. 
International] tensions and our leading role in world affairs have taught 
us the importance of the arts as an international language and the nec- 
essity of giving the world a true picture of American life, American 
culture, and Ameri ican democracy. 

Within our own society, the shortening workday, the lengthening 
life expectancy, and growing leisure time are giving the arts an ever- 
increasing importance in the lives of all of us, and economic conditions 
in certain fields of the arts—especially by contrast with the prosperity 
of our whole economy—have brought us to realize the necessity for 
broader thinking about the welfare of the arts. Historically, their 
chief support in ‘this country has always come from local, State, and 
private sources, using the word “private” to cover institutions based 
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on private capital. I, for one, do not foresee any fundamental change 
in this respect in the foreseeable future, but there are many ways 
in which the Federal Government can be of vital assistance to the 
arts without reversing our traditional reliance on private and local 
supports. 

The arts deserve the kind of recognition which our Federal Gov- 
ernment has long given to science, education, and public health and 
welfare. 

On behalf of the Committee on Government and Art I want to ex- 
press strong support of the current legislation to establish a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts within the Department of Health, Edu- 

‘ation, and Welfare. 

When the original versions of this legislation were introduced in 
the House of Representatives in 1955, our committee unanimously 
voted to endorse them, at the same time making certain suggestions, 
most of which have been incorporated in subsequent versions. 

The proposed Council would, in our opinion, be the most important 
step ever taken by the Federal Government to recognize the vital role 
that the arts play in our lives as a nation. Such an advisory body 
representing all the arts, established in the executive branch, would 
make available to our Government the best knowledge and ex per ience 
in the various fields of the arts. The Council would, for the first 
time in our history, provide a body which could consider on a broad 
basis the role of the arts in our national life and the many problems 
which face the arts today. The advisory services of the Council 
and its special committees in various fiek Is, would be at the service 
of any Federal department or agency which has activities relating to 
the arts. Such a body does not now exist in our governmental struc- 
ture. There would be no conflict here with the existing Commission 
of Fine Arts whose field is a different one, and whose specific powers 
are provided for in the last section of these bills. 

We are glad to see that the bills have bipartisan sponsorship in 
both Houses of the Congress. They also have wide and increasing 
support in all fields of the arts and education, as is evidenced by the 
many recent public statements in their favor. 

Chief among these was the appeal to Congress, signed by 400 men 
and women prominent in the arts and in public life, which was re- 
leased in early June by the National Council of Arts and Government 
and which has been sent to all Members of Congress. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Do you have a copy, Mr. Goodrich, of that appeal ? 

Mr. Gooprrcu. T have. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You do have a copy of it? 

Mr. Goopricn. Surely. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I wonder if you would offer it for the record follow- 
ing your statement ? 

Mr. Goopricn. I shall be very glad to, or my colleague, Mr. Hard- 
ing, who speaks for the National Academy, could do it, “whichever you 
prefer. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I just wanted to be certain it got into the record. 

(The information referred to appears at the ‘close of witness’ testi- 
mony. ) 

Mr. Goopricu. The chief opponents of this legislation are a small 
but vocal group in the field of sculpture. In judging their state- 
ments, certain factors should be taken into account. These sculptors 
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are extreme conservatives, violently opposed to any art outside their 
own school. For years they have conducted a private war against 
their fellow artists, and art organizations, and against museums. In 
1951, for example, they released a violent attack on the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which had dared to show sculpture of differing view- 
points. This group has constantly fought new legislation in the arts, 
or any move to broaden governmental art activities. 

Perhaps, it is not a ‘coincidence that practically every important 
governmental sculpture commission for the past 15 years has been 
given to members of the Sculptors Society, which spear heads this cam- 
paign. In other words, this opposition has a vested interest in main- 
taining the status quo in their own field. I respectfully submit to this 
committee the question whether this kind of opposition to legislation 
‘an be considered disinterested. 

In testimony before a Senate subcommittee last year and in public 
statements members of this group have made several serious misrep- 
resentations regarding this legislation: first, that it 1s a conspiracy 
by museum directors to control the art world. Mr. Leo Friedlander, 
former president of the Natural Sculpture Society, at the annual 
conference of the American Institute of Architecture in Washing- 
ton in May was quoted as saying: 

Under the provisions of most of these bills, the practitioners of the fine arts 
would become essentially the wards of museum directors, art historians and 
critics, patrons of the art, teachers, and so-called experts. 

I respectfully ask this committee ee there is anything in the 
legislation remotely resembling such a provision. On the contrary, 
it “expressly provides that the President in appointing members of 
the Advisory Council is requested to give consideration to recommen- 
dations submitted by leading national organizations in the various 
fields, which would, of course, include all leading artists’ organiza- 
tions. Such organizations of practitioners of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture heavily outnumber those of the professions whose 
domination Mr. Friedlander says he fears. 

The Committee on Government and Arts, for example, includes 9 
organizations of practitioners as against 3 others. Secondly, the 
opposition has charged that the legislation has been a move to subsi- 
dize artists along the lines of the WPA—as it says, “to pamper 
them.” 

There is no such provision in this legislation. The proposed coun- 
cil is purely advisory and not administrative, and has neither the 
authority nor the funds to subsidize anybody or anything. 

The third and most fantastic charge is that the proposed council 
would stifle artistic freedom by imposing bureaucratic control of the 
arts. How this could be done by a purely advisory body, without 
authority over any other governmental agency—let alone over local, 
State, and private institutions—is not explained. At this point may 
I quote the fundamental statement at the beginning of all these bills: 


That the growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, 
and individual initiative. 


And, also, may I quote the statement in the committee report which 
accompanied S. 3419, approved by the Senate last year: 


It is the intention of this committee that the Advisory Council, in carrying out 
its functions, shall not, directly or indirectly, infringe or attempt to infringe in 
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any way, shape, or manner upon the freedom of expression in the arts or impose 
or attempt to impose any form of censorship or governmental control on direc- 
tion of the arts. 

These statements represent the viewpoint of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment and Art and its 12 participating organizations and, may I 
say, of the art world as a whole. 

The principle of artistic freedom has governed American art since 
its beginning, and must continue to govern the arts in a free society. 
Our committee and its participating organizations would be abso- 
lutely opposed to any legislation which could possibly threaten this 
freedom; we would rather have no new legislation. 

At this point, may I place on record a resolution adopted unani- 
mously by the Committee on Government and Art in May 1956? 

If I may read it, it is a short statement, but it is apropos of this 
whole question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

We believe that governmental art policies should represent broad artistic 
viewpoints, and not the predominance of any particular school or schools. 

We believe that these policies should be free from political influence or control, 
and should be determined by bodies that are predominantly professional. 

In order to aid in making available to the Government the best experience and 
knowledge of the art world, we believe that there should be advisory bodies 
composed chiefly of professionals in the respective fields; and that art organi- 
zations in these fields should have a voice in nominating the members of these 
bodies. 

We believe that no one artistic profession should dominate governmental art 
activities. 

We believe that the principle of artistic freedom, which is fundamental in our 
democratic society, should be respected in all governmental art activities. We 
are opposed to any legislation or official policies which would curtail this 
freedom. 

We are opposed to the injection of political issues into matters of art, and to 
attacks based on political grounds against artists and art organizations. We 
believe that a work of art should be judged on its artistic merits, and not on the 
artist’s personal opinions or affiliations, whether actual or alleged. 

Mr. Goopricn (continuing). There is one provision in H. R. 6374 
on which I should like to express the attitude of the Committee on 
Government and Art. 

The bills provide that the President in appointment of members of 
the Council is requested to give consideration to recommendations 
for nomination submitted to him by leading national organizations in 
the various fields of the arts. Our committee believes that this pro- 
vision is essential to assure the appointment of qualified persons se- 
lected on a nonpolitical basis. However, these bills contain no such 
provision regarding the special committees. Such a provision was 
included in previous versions of the legislation and we strongly urge 
that this provision be added to the current bills. 

The other versions of this legislation, particularly H. R. 3541 by 
Mr. Thompson, in our opinion have a serious drawback in omitting 
the special committees in the various fields. We believe that these 
committees are essential for the functioning of the Council, furnish- 
ing as they would, the necessary special knowledge in their respective 
fields and making possible the time and the experience that are needed 
for any really worthwhile studv or solid recommendations. 

As we see it, the Council itself represents persons of broad interest, 
many of them in all the arts, but will not necessarily have the kind 
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of specialized knowledge, nor will there be enough representatives 
of each field on the Council to adequately carry on the work which 
this legislation is providing for. 

We, “therefore, hope very much that these special committees will 
be retained in the bill. In presenting this criticism, however, I want 
to take this occasion to pay tribute to Mr. Thompson and to work on 
behalf of arts legislation which he has carried on for years. No one 
in either House of the Congress, I believe, has done more to initiate 
and to sponsor better legislation in all fields of the arts and cultural 
matters, and all of us in the arts owe him a great debt of gratitude for 
his sincere interest, his intelligent awareness, his hard work and his 
open mindedness. 

I want to thank this committee very much for the privilege of being 
invited to attend this meeting ! 

Mr. Exxtorr. I would like to say with respect to Mr. Thompson 
that his energy in this field has expressed itself at least throughout 
this year by his constant effort to get these hearings underway. He 
certainly is not only an avid, but a most active advocate of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Goopricu. Well, we are all aware of that in our various fields, 
and we are all extremely grateful to Mr. Thompson for what he has 
done. I think American society as a whole Is going to owe Mr. 
Thompson a great deal, too, some day. 

Mr. Exssorr. I want to thank you, Mr. Goodrich, for a very fine 
and very helpful and very lucid statement. 

Mrs oa do you have any questions { 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions since I did not hear all of the 
testimony. However, I would join with foal in your statement con- 
cerning Mr. Thompson. We recognize him in the Congress as a leader 
not only in this field, but in many other fields. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Nicholson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Have we very many national sculptors of a national 
reputation ¢ 

Mr. Goopricu. Oh, yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Did this man who just passed away and who made 
the Lincoln Memorial- 

Mr. Goopricu. Are you referring to Daniel Chester French ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. I am referring to the man who just died recently. 

Mr. Goopricu. No. He is Daniel Chester French, who did the 
Lincoln Staute in the Lincoln Memorial. 

Mr. Nicuorson. One was an architect and the other was a sculptor ? 

Mr. Goopricu. Are you thinking of the Jefferson Memorial, pos- 
sibly? I believe that was Daniel Chester French and I believe he 
died some years ago. However, you are now putting me on a spot. 

Mr. NicHoLson. “You were ts alking about or calling our attention to 
this sculptors organization. Are there e any prominent sculptors who 
do not belong to it? 

Mr. Goopricn. Yes, there are, indeed. There are a good many 
prominent sculptors, Mr. Nicholson, who do not belong to this organ- 
ization, and who have not received the kind of governmental commis- 
sions that members of this organization have. 

The facts can be found in an article in the Art News in April 1955, 
by Charlotte Devree, who is the wife of the art critic of the New York 
Times. This is a fully documented article which tells the connection 
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between the National Sculptor’s Society and governmental art com- 
missions. This is not an esthetic question ; this is not an artistic ques- 
tion; this is a question of an attack by a partic ‘ular group on the art 
world as a whole, actually, and on all arts legislation, and I consider 
the motivation quite clear. 

Mr. Nicuo.son. As I understand it, they are all sculptors? 

Mr. Goopricu. There is also in the organization the American Ar- 
tists, and Professional League, which has taken the same stand on 
this legislation. There is an interlocking right there between the 
Sculptors Society and the American Arts Professional League, and 
there is one particular person who is chairman of their Government 
and Art Committee who has been very active in the society. 

Mr. Nicnorson. About the only money this would cost is when the 
Advisory Board is meeting ? 

Mr. Goopricu. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnorson. That would be about the only cost ? 

Mr. Goopricn. Yes, as I understand it. This would be covered by 
the appropriations of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. It isa purely advisory group, but it seems to all of us who have 
been interested in arts legislation through the years that this is a 
necessary first step to an intelligent planning of governmental art ac- 
tivities to make available to the Government a body such as this which 
is appointed in our opinion in the most democratic and representative 
way, and only on a basis of qualification. 

Mr. Nicrorson. Why has this country never done what the foreign 
countries did to promote the arts like, for instance, we read about 
all these composers in music in other countries where they kind of 
went along with the king, and others in those countries, and he took 
care of them and fed them and wined them and dined them, but we 
never did anything like that? 

Mr. Gooprtcn. Well, even nations like the Scandanavian nations— 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark—have done much more in relation to 
their population—far more than we have governmentally, and of 
course we all know of the work of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
which has done an amazing piece of work in public recognition of 
the arts. 

I am not saying that this is proper particularly for our country 
because our country has historically always supported the arts pri- 

rately, and through local initiative, but I think it may be approaching 
a time when increasing public interest and increasing governmental 
support may be necessary. 

This, however, is the kind of question which should be considered by 
this Advisory Council. In other words, none of us who are sunport- 
ing this bill are trying to say beforehand what this Council will rec- 
ommend or decide. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Is there some propaganda game involved here? 
For instance, when children go to high school, they teach them Eng- 
lish and I recall very well that Ivanhoe was one of the books we had 
to read which was written by an English author. 

We had to read everything that we read which was written by 
Engish authors. I wondered why we never had some pretty good 
literature ouselves that could be taught in schools and get some idea 
about the literature that we produce in this country. I know I have 
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enjoyed it much more than most of the stuff that was required when 
I went to high school. 

Mr. Goopricu. W ell, my own feeling, Mr. Nicholson, is this: 

I feel that we have the most vital school of creative work probably 
in the world right here in this country today of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. I think it is the most diverse and the most creative 
and the most vital, and it is a great omission that this creative activity 
is not recognized in the F ederal Government struc ture, and I am not 
talking about subsidies. I am talking about its recognition on a plane 
with other activities of society. 

I think the mere fact of recognition is a very important one. It 
gives a prestige to the arts whic h we all love and it gives it a position 
in public life which is very important, I think. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Thompson, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank you, Mr. Goodrich, for the very kind words 
which you had to say about me. I would much rather have society 
in my debt than to have to be in debt to society. 

I certainly : appreciate the wonderful work which you and your or- 
ganization did in this field, with your constituent organizations, and 
1 might say to the chairman and Mr. Nicholson that we have con- 
ferred frequently and this legislation has been developed over a period 
of at least 3 years by constant revision. 

The history of the legislation last year, legislation which you 
supported so effectively, and which came out of the Senate—Senator 
Lehman’s bill, S. 3419, which passed the Senate unanimously and 
came over to the Metcalf subcommittee—is that in that legislation 
there was provision for special committees to which you have referred. 

The Committee on Education and Labor defeated that by a vote of 
16 to 7, mostly on the ground of these special committees. The com- 
mittee felt at that time that it reposed too much authority and 
control in the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and too little in the Commission, which in fact under that 
legislation can be and could be at that time bypassed by the Secretary 

‘Do you maintain the position which you took last. year th: at there 
should be representatives from each of the seven fields—a minimum 
number on the Council or Commission ? 

Mr. Goopricu. I think that was possibly a little inflexible. I think 
it is now changed in the current legislation, is it not ¢ 

Mr. TuHompson. Well, mine has been modified from 3 to 2 members. 
In other words, these specialists to which you have referred and which 
point I agree with would of necessity be on the Commission because 
2 members from each of the 7 fields would make up 14 of the 21 
members. 

It is more flexible. but I have retained it in my legislation because 
I would hate to see after all these hearings and knowing the aspiri L- 
tions and hopes of the various art groups people who would be entirely 
familiar with the fields excluded, and it is entirely possible under the 
Wainright legislation. 

Do you have a copy of the bill in front of you? 

Mr. Goopricu. Which bill are you referring to, Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuomeson. Which bill do you have in front of you ¢ 

Mr. Goopricu. This is H. R. 3541. 
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Mr. Tuomeson. On page 4 of H. R. 3541, and also in another sec- 
tion of the Wainwright bill, there is stated the following: 

In the selection of subjects to be studied and in the formulation of recom- 
mendations the Commission may obtain the advice of any interested and quali- 
fied persons or organizations. 

Mr. Nicholson asked how much this legislation would cost. The 
answer to that is that they will meet at least twice a year, and prob- 
ably would meet no more than three times a year. 

There is a $50 per diem for each member. They are, for house- 
keeping purposes, assigned to the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Under my legislation, Mr. Nichol- 
son, the subcommittees which Mr. Wainwright has in his legislation 
would not of necessity have to be formed and, therefore, there would 
be a considerable savings in dollars. 

However, under the section which I have just referred to—this 
obtain-advice section—I discussed this the other day very carefully 
with the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare people, and 
they agreed with me that this section would permit the seeking of 
special advice which you and I are both concerned with, and would 
permit, in fact, even though they would not be called subcommittees, 
advisory groups to be formed if the Advisory Council or Commission 
had a special project, for instance, on architecture, and they wanted 
to find out where we are going in this field, and they needed specialized 
advice, because there are only 2 architects on the Commission and 
they might very we!] request 7 other architects from all over the coun- 
try to consult on this project, and they could do it under this legis- 
lation. 

Under my legislation the Secretary would not be able to appoint 
them, but the Commission would. 

In other words, my objection and that of Mr. Metcalf goes to the 
Secretary's right to appoint these people rather than the Advisory 
Council's right to appoint them. 

Mr. Goopricnu. That is a point; that is a valid point, I think. 

Mr, THomrson. I say this in all fairness: This section which has 
been under consideration and considerable discussion by previous 
Witnesses is not absolutely essential in either my bill or the Wain- 
wright bill. This Commission or Council can operate perfectly well 
without the section because under the law the Commission would 
have the right to seek this advice as it is. I point this out and empha- 
size it simply because of this: In a concensus taking of the Committee 
on Education and Labor recently I found that four members of the 
Metcalf subcommittee and a majority of the other members of the 
full committee considered this section authorizing the appointment of 
special subcommittees by the Secretary obnoxious and I think it would 
be fatal to the legislation and that is why it is out of my original bill 
and in the present bill. 

Mr. Goopricn. I do not think that this Council could function with- 
out some form of subcommittees whether you want to specify it or to 
write it out in as much detail as isin Mr. Wainwright’s bill. That is 
a question. I do not think that a Council which meets only twice a 
year, say, and of which there are only 2 possibly, or 3 representatives 
in any particular field, can really be much more than a debating 
society, frankly. I do not see how it would accomplish anything 
solid. 
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Mr. Txuomrson. That is a very interesting point of view. 

Mr. GoopricH, Would it be possible if there is, as you say, a very 
deep objection on the part of the Committee on Education and Labor 
to setting up any such structure as is proposed in the subcommittee— 
would it be possible to at least enlarge your section 3 (b) at the end 
there, and spell out a little more? In other words, in the section 
of subjects to be studied and in the formulation of recommendations 
the Commission may obtain the advice of any interested persons and 
organizations who are quaified. I think that is too weak. I do not 
think this really gives the Commission sufficient authority and does 
not spell out its functions enough. 

Mr. Tuompson. That might be so, and I appreciate the suggestion 
and will look into it, and will discuss it with the chairman. 

Mr. Goopricu. As I say, I do not see that this Council is going to 
accomplish anything without expert committees in each field. 

Mr. THompson. They are going to have to get outside advice. 

Mr. Goopricu. Frankly, I also believe that if people are going to 
be asked to put in time as they should be, because this is very impor- 
tant and this is important, of course, from the standpoint of the arts 
and the Government, I think they should be reimbursed. 

Mr. Tuompson. There is a provision in existing law all throughout 
the Government for that. 

Mr. GoopricnH. There is? 

Mr. THompson. And it is not necessary to include it in this type of 
legislation. 

Mr. Goopricnu. If that last sentence could be strengthened and made 
a little more mandatory, that might serve the same purpose. 

Mr. Tuompson. Well, would you agree that it would be better for 
the Council to appoint its own subcommittees ? 

Mr. Goopricu. I think so. 

Mr. THomrson. Rather than the Secretary ? 

Mr. Goopricu. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is the point at issue. 

Mr. Goopricu. I do, but I also believe, Mr. Thompson, that the 
same system should be followed as with the appointment of Council 
members; that is, that there should be recommendations made by 
organizations—— 

Mr. Tuomrson. We are in agreement on that. 

Mr. Goopricu. Because I think that is the only way; the great 
weakness of our governmental art activities, and I am not talking 
about America alone, but in France and any other country where 
there are governmental art activities, there is a freezing of the charac- 
ter of the people who do it, and it gets into the hands of a small clique 
and this leads to stagnation. This provision about ascertaining rec- 
ommendations from organizations is very important in that respect 
in our opinion. We believe that this would create a far more demo- 
cratic and representative kind of a body to do this work. I believe 
that we are in agreement on that point. 

Mr. Tompson. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Goopricu. I know you have written it into all the legislation 
you have proposed. 

Mr. Tompson. I am not married to any particular bill. I want 
the best bill and I also am most anxious that this legislation be enacted. 

Mr. Goopricu. So are we. 
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Mr. Tuomrson. It is 150 years late, and I see no need to wait any 
longer. I am being practic al enough to try and suggest to this sub- 
committee, of which lam not a member but which has ver y courteously 
invited me to sit with them, the legislation which, in my opinion— I 
having worked as I have on this—has the best chance of passing. 

I have been assured, incidentally, informally by responsible people 
in the administration that any legislation conforming largely to 
either of the approaches here would be completely acceptable to the 
administration. 

I thank you very much for coming down, and it is nice to see you 
again. 

Mr. Goopricu. We thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodrich. 

(Documents referred to earlier in witness’ testimony follow :) 


THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT AND ART, 
New York, N. Y., July 19, 1957. 
Hon. Cari ELLiorr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. EvLiott: I appreciate very much the opportunity of testifying on 
Monday before your committee, on the pending bills for a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts. 

During my testimony I referred to the recent appeal to Congress signed by 
about 400 men and women eminent in various fields of the arts and public life. 
You requested a copy of this appeal for insertion in the record of the hearing. 
I am enclosing herewith a copy, with the names of the signers. 

I also read into the record a resolution adopted by the Committee on Govern- 
ment and Art in May 1956. As your committee might like to have copies of this 
statement, I am enclosing several of them. 

Thanking you again for your courtesy and consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lioyp Goopricu, Chairman. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND GOVERNMENT, NEw YorK, N. Y. 


New York City, June 6.—Strongly supporting President Eisenhower’s state- 
ment that “the Federal Government should do more to give official recognition 
to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities,” 400 men and 
women prominent in the arts and public life today signed an appeal to Congress 
asking that bills establishing a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare be enacted during the 1957 
session. The appeal was made public by the National Council on the Arts and 
Government, representing all the arts, through its chairman, Clarence Derwent. 

Among the signers of this appeal are: Nelson W. Aldrich, Rose Bampton, 
Samuel Barber, Leonard Bernstein, Van Wyck Brooks, Al Capp, Paddy Chayef- 
sky, Mare Connelly, Mrs. Norman Chandler, Stuart Davis, James T. Farrell, 
Walter Gropius, Helen Hayes, Celeste Holm, Clare Boothe Luce, Henry R. Luce, 
Burt Lancaster, Howard Lindsay, Joshua Logan, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, Stanley 
Marcus, Raymond Massey, Gilbert Miller, Grandma Moses, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Marianne Craig Moore, Paul Muni, Charles Munch, Reinhold Niebuhr, Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Vincent Price, Mrs. Ogden Reid, Fritz Reiner, Elmer Rice, 
Edward G. Robinson, David Smith, Rise Stevens, Gladys Swarthout, Ruth 
St. Denis, Charles Sheeler, Mé irk Van Doren, Mies van der Rohe, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney, Darryl F. Zanuck, Fred Zinneman, Hon. Frank P. Zeidler, 
Lily Pons, and Muriel Rahn. 

“The primary purpose of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts,” said the 
appeal to Congress, “is to propose methods to encourage private initiative and 
its cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments or agencies to foster 
artistic creation and appreciation and the use of the arts both nationally and 
internationally in the best interests of our country.” 

It was pointed out that the bills under consideration have bipartisan support 
in both Houses of Congress, do not request subsidies for the arts, and require 
only modest administrative appropriations, 
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The complete statement and the list of signers follow: 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE NATION’S ARTS 
AN APPEAL TO CONGRESS 


“President Eisenhower in 1955 declared that ‘the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the importance of the arts and other 
cultural activities.’ He recommended ‘the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.’ 
Last year a bipartisan bill to carry out this recommendation passed the Senate, 
but the House failed to take action. 

“The President’s 1957 budget message again requested action by Congress. 
Senators and Congressmen or both parties have introduced bills tor this pur- 
pose: S. 1716 by Senator H. Alexander Smith (Republican, New Jersey), co- 
sponsored by Senators James E. Murray (Democrat, Montana), Irving M. Ives 
(Republican, New York), Thomas C. Jennings, Jr. (Democrat, Missouri), John 
Sherman Cooper (Republican, Kentucky), and Jacob K. Javits (ikepupiican, 
New York); 8S. 930 by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Democrat, Minnesota), 
cosponsored by Senators Paul H. Douglas (Democrat, Illinois) and Jacob K. 
Javits (Republican, New York) ; H. R. 63874 (identical to S. 1716) by Congress- 
man Stuyvesant Wainwright (Republican, New York); H. R. 6642 (identical 
to S. 1716) by Congresswoman Edith Green (Democrat, Oregon); H. R. 3514 
by Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr. (Democrat, New Jersey); and H. R. 
1089 by Congressman Emanuel Celler (Democrat, New York). 

“The primary purpose of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts is to pro- 
pose methods to encourage private initiative and its cooperation with local, 
State, and Federal departments or agencies to foster artistic creation and 
appreciation and the use of the arts both nationally and internationally in the 
best interests of our country. The Council would upon request advise Federal 
departments and agencies which administer art programs, exclusive of those 
areas of responsibility of the Commission of Fine Arts. 

“These bills do not request subsidies for the arts and require only modest 
appropriations for administrative expenses. 

“Effective international use of the arts is a permanent policy of our country, 
but the United States lags behind 38 nations in considering the development 
and enjoyment of cultural resources a matter of concern to the Government. 
As workdays shorten and life expectancy lengthens the arts will play an ever 
more important role in the lives of our citizens. 

“We urge that this legislation be favorably considered and enacted by this 
session of Congress.” 

The appeal to Congress was signed by the following artists and distinguished 
citizens interested in the arts: 

MUSIC 


Maurice Abravamel, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
Rose Bampton, New York, N. Y. 
Samuel Barber, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
S. L. M. Barlow, New York, N. Y. 
F.oyd G. Blair, New York, N. Y. 
Theodore Bloomfield, Portland, Oreg. 
Percy W. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio 
John Brownlee, New York, N. Y. 
Dean Robert Choate, Boston, Mass. 
Norman Dello Joio, New York, N. Y. 
Leonard De Paur, New York, N. Y. 
Willard Fejfar, Vermillion, 8. Dak. 
Arthur Fiedler, Boston, Mass. 
Rudolph Ganz, Chicago, Ill. 
Ira Gershwin, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Boris Goldovsky, Brookline, Mass. 
Viadimir Golschmann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Howard Hanson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Guy Fraser Harrison, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
Margaret Hillis, New York, N. Y. 


Helen M. Hosmer, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Edwin Hughes, New York, N. Y. 
Thor Johnson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Henry Kaiser, Washington, D. C. 
Milton Katims, Seattle, Wash. 


Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky, Lenox, Mass. 


Josef Krips, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vanett Lawler, Washington, D. C. 
George London, New York, N. Y. 
Robert Millonzi, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Howard Mitchell, Washington, D. C. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, New York, N. Y. 
Douglas Moore, New York, N. Y. 
Charles Munch, Boston, Mass. 
Patrice Munsel, New York, N. Y. 
Erie Oldberg, Chicago, Il. 

Lily Pons, New York, N. Y. 

Muriel Rabn, New York, N. Y. 

Fritz Reiner, Chicago, Il. 

Regina Resnik, New York, N. Y. 
Hans Schweiger, Kansas City, Mo. 
Robert L. Shaw, Cleveland, Ohio 


em i el el 
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Boris Sokoloff, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry Sopkin, Atlanta, Ga. 
Eleanor Steber, New York, N. Y. 
Rise Stevens, New York, N. Y. 
Reginald Stewart, Baltimore, Md. 
Polyna Stoska, New York, N. Y. 


William Strickland, New York, N. Y. 
Gladys Swarthout, New York, N. Y. 
George Szell, Cleveland, Ohio 
Blanche Thebom, New York, N. Y. 
Luben Vichey, New York, N. Y. 

J. F. Williamson, Princeton, N. J. 


DRAMA 


Donald Cook, New York, N. Y. 
Clarence Derwent, New York, N. Y. 
John Emery, New York, N. Y. 
Alfred Harding, New York, N. Y. 
Helen Hayes, Nyack, N. Y. 

Celeste Holm, New York, N. Y. 
Glenn Hughes, Seattle, Wash. 
Judson Laire, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
Lawrence Langner, New York, N. Y. 
Howard Lindsay, New York, N. Y. 
Joshua Logan, New York, N. Y. 
Clare Boothe Luce, New York, N. Y. 


Kenneth Macgowan, Los Angeles, Calif, 
Raymond Massey, Georgetown, Conn. 
Gilbert Miller, New York, N. Y. 

Paul Muni, New York, N. Y. 

Frederick O’Neal, New York, N. Y. 
Edward G. Robinson, New York, N. Y. 
Robert C. Schnitzer, New York, N. Y. 
Lewis M. Simon, New York, N. Y. 
Robert L. Snook, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Lucia Victor, New York, N. Y. 

Blanche Yurka, New York, N. Y. 


DANCE 


Ruthanna Boris, New York, N. Y. 
John Butler, New York, N. Y. 
Lucia Chase, New York, N. Y. 
Janet Collins, New York, N, Y. 
Andre Eglevsky, New York, N. Y. 
Frank Hobi, New York, N. Y. 


Tilda Morse, New York, N. Y. 

Mary Ellen Moylan, New York, N. Y. 
Ruth St. Denis, New York, N. Y. 
Bentley Stone, New York, N. Y. 

Oleg Tupine, New York, N. Y. 


LITERATURE 


Conrad Aiken, Brewster, Mass. 

Van Wyck Brooks, New York, N. Y. 
Kenneth Burke, New York, N. Y. 
Henry Seidel Canby, Deep River, Conn. 
Stuart Chase, Georgetown, Conn. 
Mare Connelly, New York, N. Y. 
Malcolm Cowley, New York, N. Y. 
Rachel Crothers, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. William S. Dix, Princeton, N. J. 
James T. Farrell, New York, N. Y. 
Alfred Kreymborg, New York, N. Y. 
Roger H. McDonough, Trenton, N. J. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Richard F. Bach, New York, N. Y. 

Pietro Belluschi, Cambridge, Mass. 

Walter F. Bogner, Cambridge, Mass. 

William Hoskins Brown, Boston, Mass. 

Walter E. Church, Portland, Oreg. 

Clair W. Ditchy, Detroit, Mich. 

Henry Dreyfuss, Pasadena, Calif. 

Alfred Geiffert, Jr., New York, N. Y. 

Philip L. Goodwin, New York, N. Y. 

Walter Gropius, Cambridge, Mass. 

William FE. Hartmann, Chicago, II. 

Philip Johnson, New Canaan, Conn. 

Louis L. Kahn, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vincent G. Kling, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Haygood Lassetter, Miami, Fla. 

William Lescaze, New York, N. Y. 

Dorothy Liebes, New York, N. Y. 

Lawrence Linnard, Maumee, Ohio 
94913 


SS 
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Marianne Craig Moore, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, New York, N. Y. 

W. Creighton Peet, San Francisco, Calif. 
Elmer Rice, New York, N. Y. 

Jerome M. Rosenfeld, Boston, Mass. 
Upton Sinclair, Monrovia, Calif. 

Rex Stout, Brewster, N. Y. 

Lionel Trilling, New York, N. Y. 

Louis Untermeyer, Newton, Conn. 

Mark Van Doren, New York, N. Y. 
Stark Young, New York, N. Y. 


AND DESIGN 


Kugene R. Martini, San Francisco, Calif. 
Benjamin Moscowitz, New York, N. Y. 
Walter A. Netsch, Jr., Chicago, I. 
Richard J. Neutra, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Isidor Richmond, Boston, Mass. 

John Wellborn Root, Chicago, Il. 

Kero Saarinen, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Daniel Schwartzman, New York, N. Y. 
Sidney N. Shurcliff, Boston, Mass. 
Alfred Phillips Shaw, Chicago, Il. 
Henry R. Shepley, Boston, Mass. 

Harold Spitznagel, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 
Glenn Stanton, Portland, Oreg. 

Hugh Stubbins, Cambridge, Mass. 
Walter Dorwin Teague, New York, N. Y. 
R. LD. Tillson, Highpoint, N. C. 

Mies van der Rohe, Chicago, III. 

Ralph Walker, New York, N.Y. 
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Robert Law Weed, Miami, Fla. 
Harry M. Weese, Chicago, Il. 


Edgar I. Williams, New York, N. Y. 
William W. Wurster, San Francisco, 


Samuel G. Wiener, Shreveport, La. Calif. 
Philip Will, Chicago, Ill. 
PAINTING 


George Biddle, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Isabel Bishop, New York, N. Y. 

Louis Bouche, New York, N. Y. 

Charles Burchfield, West Seneca, N. Y. 

Stuart Davis, New York, N. Y. 

Lamar Dodd, Atlanta, Ga. 

Olin Dows, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Emlen Etting, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George Grosz, Huntington, Long Island, 
NE, 

Oscar Howe, Pierre, 8S. Dak. 

Jan Juta, New York, N. Y. 

Karl Knaths, Provincetown, Mass. 

Leon Kroll, Gloucester, Mass. 

Jacob Lawrence, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Loren MaclIver, New York, N. Y. 

Peppino Mangravite, New York, N. Y. 

George L. K. Morris, New York, N. Y. 

Grandma Moses (Anna Mary Robertson 
Moses), Eagle Bridge, N .Y. 

Marjorie Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

Ruth Reeves, New York, N. Y. 

Ben Shahn, Roosevelt, N. J. 

Charles Sheeler, Irvington, N. Y. 

Franklin C. Watkins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Max Weber, Great Neck, Long Island, 
Nd: 

Harold Weston, New York, N. Y. 

Karl Zerbe, Miami, Fla. 


SCULPTURE 


Jose de Creeft, New York, N. Y. 
Robert Howard, San Francisco, Calif. 
Robert Laurent, Bloomingdale, Ind. 
Jacques Lipchitz, Hastings, N. Y. 
Richard Lippold, New York, N. Y. 
Oronzio Maldarelli, New York, N. Y. 


GRAPHIC 


Al Capp, Boston, Mass. 
Milton Caniff, New City, N. Y. 
Al Hirschtield, New York, N. Y. 


Hugo Robus, New York, N. Y. 
Theodore Roszak, New York, N. Y. 
David Smith, Lake George, N. Y. 
Ruth Yates, New York, N. Y. 
William Zorach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ART 


J. J. Lankes, Durham, N. C. 
Otto Soglow, New York, N. Y. 
James Thurber, New York, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ansel Adams, San Francisco, Calif. 
Berenice Abbott, New York, N. Y. 
Richard Avelon, New York, N. Y. 
Harry Callahan, Chicago, IIl. 

Will Connell, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Andreas Feininger, New York, N. Y. 
Wayne Miller, Orinda, Calif. 


Lisette Model, New York, N. Y. 

Arnold Newman, New York, N. Y. 

W. Eugene Smith, Croton-on-Hudson, 
N. ¥. 

Bert Stern, New York, N. Y. 

Roman Vishniac, New York, N. Y. 

Minor White, Rochester, N. Y. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Kenneth Clark, Washington, D. C. 
Frances Goodrich, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Albert Hackett, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Don Hartman, Hollywood, Calif. 
John Houseman, New York, N. Y. 
Kim Hunter, New York, N. Y. 


RADIO AND 


Erik Barnouw, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Herbert Brodkin, New York, N. Y. 
ivelyn F. Burkey, New York, N. Y. 
Paddy Chayefsky, New York, N. Y. 
Samuel Chotzinoff, New York, N. Y. 
Charles Collingwood, New York, N. Y. 
David Davidson, New York, N. Y. 
Clifton Fadiman, New York, N. Y. 


Burt Lancaster, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, Rome, Italy. 
Lloyd Nolan, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vincent Price, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Darryl Zanuck, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fred Zinneman, Hollywood, Calif. 


TELEVISION 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Adelyn D. Breeskin, Baltimore, Md. 
Richard F. Brown, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jerry Bywaters, Dallas, Tex. 

Leslie Cheek, Jr., Richmond, Va. 
Victor D’Amico, New York, N. Y. 
Rene d’Harnoncourt, New York, N. Y. 
Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Ray Faulkner, Stanford, Calif. 

Richard E. Fuller, Seattle, Wash. 

Lloyd Goodrich, New York, N. Y. 

Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Andover, Mass. 

Mrs. Ruth Lawrence, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

John F. Lewis, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stewart Klonis, New York, N. Y. 

William M. Milliken, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Herman More, New York, N. Y. 

Dave Garroway, New York, N. Y. 

Gilbert Seldes, New York, N. Y. 

Seymour N. Siegel, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Harry J. Skornia, Urbana, II. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, New York, N. Y. 

Rod Sterling, Westport, Conn. 

Jay Nelson Tuck, New York, N. Y. 

Elihu Winer, New York, N. Y. 


Grace L. MeCann Morley, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Charles Nagel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Alfred Neumeyer, Oakland, Calif. 

Duncan Phillips, Washington, D. C. 

James 8S. Plaut, Boston, Mass. 

Perry T. Rathbone, Boston, Mass. 

Daniel Catton Rich, Chicago, Il. 

N\dgar Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ala Story, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

James Johnson Sweeney, New York, 
WW.’ . 

Fred P. Walkey, Lincoln, Mass. 

Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, New York, N. Y, 

Frederick S. Wight, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Hermann Warner Williams, Jr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Gurdon Woods, San Francisco, Calif. 


ART CRITICS AND EDITORS 


Carlyle Burrows, New York, N. Y. 

Howard Devree, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter, New York, 
M2 

Emily Genauer, New York, N. Y. 

Dorothy Grafly, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Henry R. Hope, Bloomington, Ind. 

Norman Kent, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Jean Lipman, Cannondale, Conn. 
Jack H. Lockhart,, New York, N. Y. 
Jonathan Marshall, New York, N. Y. 
Arthur Millier, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, New York, N. Y. 
Whitelaw Reid, New York, N. Y. 

Aline Saarinen, New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITIES AND EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Dr. R. B. Allen, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dr. Wallace S. Baldinger, Eugene, 
Oreg. 
Dr. John T. 
Dr. Osear J. 
N. Y. 
Dr. James S. Coles, Brunswick, Maine 
Dr. George Cress, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dr. William L. Crosten, Stanford, Calif. 
Dr. Lowell M. Durham, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 
S. Lain 
Mass. 
Dr. R. Goldsmidt, Berkeley, Calif. 
Henry Russell Hitchcock, Northampton, 
Mass. 
Dr. Gordon W. Gilkey, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Dr. Roswell Ham, South Hadley, Mass. 
Dr. Gallen Jones, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Oliver W. Larkin, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Caldwell, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Campbell, New York, 


Faison, Jr., Williamstown, 


DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS INTERESTED IN 


Mrs. Lloyd 
Calif. 

Nelson W. Aldrich, Boston, Mass. 

Archibald S. Alexander, Bernardsville, 
Mas 

Mrs. Stewart F. Alexander, Park Ridge, 
N. J. 

Mrs. Robert G. Amestoy, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Ackerman, San Francisco, 


Dr. Daniel M. Mendelowitz, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Dr. John R. Murray, Elmira, N. Y. 

Dr. Clark B. Millikan, Pasadena, Calif. 

Dr. James L. Morrill, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dr. Hobart Nichols, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Dr. Norman T. Newton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Dr. George Nightingale, La Grande, 
Oreg. 


Dr. Norman Philbrick, Stanford, Calif. 


Dr. David 8. Schrager, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Dr. Lawrence Stavig, Sioux Falls, 


S. Dak. 

Dr. Harold Taylor, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Dean Allen 8. Weller, Urbana, Il. 
Dr. William R. White, Waco, Tex. 
Dr. Edwin Ziegfield, New York, N. Y. 
THE ARTS 

Hon. William Benton, Southport, Conn. 
Richard A. Berenson, Boston, Mass. 
Sidney Berkowitz, New York, N. Y. 
Sidney F. Brody, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mrs. Sidney F. Brody, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Norman Chandler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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Mrs. Drew Chidester, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Charles D. Childs, Boston, Mass, 

Henry P. Clark, San Francisco, Calif. 

John Ashby Conway, Seattle, Wash. 

Gardner Cox, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Alfred Crapsey, Piedmont, Calif. 

Marian Davis, Riveredge, N. J. 

Norman Davis, Seattle, Wash. 

Frank De Bellis, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dewey Donnell, Sonoma, Calif. 

Mrs. Ronald A. Dougan, Beloit, Wis. 

Mrs. Charles Ducommum, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Paul Bliel, San Francisco, Calif. 

William H,. Falcey, Trenton, N. J. 

Charles W. Fay, San Francisco, Calif. 

Philip S. Fogg, Pasadena, Calif. 

Mrs. William B. Freer, Burlingame, 
Calif. 

Mrs. John V. Galgiani, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Col. Edgar W. Garbisch, New York, 
N. Y. 

A. Conger Goodyear, 
N.’ x, 

Dr. Dorothy Gray, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Robert E. Gross, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hdith Halpert, New York, N. Y. 

Virginia Harris, Boston, Mass. 

James L. Haseltine, Osmego, Oreg. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, Wayzata, 
Minn. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hipp, Trenton, N. J. 

Genevra Hobbs, Boston, Mass. 

Charles R. Howell, Pennington, N. J. 

Mrs. Samuel Jaffe, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Maxim Karolik, Newport, R. I. 

Dr. Meyer Kestnbaum, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. J. R. Killian, Cambridge, Mass. 

Paul Hayden Kird, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. John C. Kittle, Ross, Calif. 

Mrs. William 8S. Ladd, Lakeville, Conn. 

Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Robert A. Law, Coos Bay, Oreg. 

Milton Lowenthal, New York, N. Y. 


Old Westbury, 


Henry R. Luce, New York, N. Y. 

Earle Ludgin, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. James K. MacAndrew, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mrs. G. Macculloch Miller, New 
ie A 

Joseph E. McLean, Trenton, N. J. 

John R. Mage, Pasadena, Calif. 

Stanley Marcus, Dallas, Tex. 

Mrs. Robbins Milbank, Burlingame, 
Calif, 

Newbold Morris, New York, N. Y. 

Denys P. Myero, Tulsa, Okla. 

Mrs. Rafael Narvas, New York, N. Y. 

Roy R. Neuberger, New York, N. Y. 

Bishop G, Bromley Oxnam, Washington, 
D. C. 

Joseph P. Richardson, Boston, Mass. 

Raymond 8. Rubinow, New York, N. Y. 

Albert B. Ruddock, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Henry P. Russell, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Leon B, Russell, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Paul J. Sachs, Cambridge, Mass. 

James S. Schramm, Burlington, Iowa 

Mrs. Ferdinand C. Smith, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Eloise Spaeth, New York, N. Y. 

Otto L. Spaeth, New York, N. Y. 

Delroy M. Stanley, Minneapw tis, 

Mark Starr, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Waldo E. Stephens, 
City, Okla. 

Mrs. Thomas Stimson, Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Charles H. Strub, Arcadia, Calif. 

Mrs. Jerd Sullivan, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Hudson Walker, New York, N. Y. 

Edward M. M. Warburg, New 
N. =. 

Royal Barry Wills, Boston, Mass. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
Westbury, N. Y. 

Hon. Frank P. Zeidler, Milwaukee, Wis. 


York, 


Minn, 


Oklahoma 


York, 


Old 


Mr. Exurorr. Our next witness is Mr. Alfred Harding, of New York 
City, who represents the National Council of the Arts and Govern- 
ment. Mr. Harding is also editor of the actor’s Equity magazine. 

Will you come forward, Mr. Harding, please? 


Mr. Harpina. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Exxiorr. I have a copy of your statement here, and you may 
read it or proceed in such maner as you see fit. 
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STATEMENT OF ALFRED HARDING, REPRESENTING THE NA- 


TIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND GOVERNMENT, NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mr. Harpine. I would like to read that statement, and then to tell 
you also that I have a statement from Mr. Harold Weston, the vice 
chairman of the National Council on the Arts and Government, which 
he left with me shortly before he left for Europe. I have just glanced 
at that, and I will either read it, as you desire, or submit it for the 
record. He is mostly concerned with the technical aspects and the 
phraseology of the bill. 

Mr. Exiiorr. What is Mr. Weston’s name? 

Mr. Harpine. Harold Weston. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me say that without objection, following your 
statement, the statement of Mr. Weston will appear in the record. 

Mr. Harprne. It will be submitted for the record ? 

Mr. Expiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harprne. My name is Alfred Harding. I am treasurer of the 
National Council on the Arts and Government, a voluntary associa- 
tion of representatives of all the major arts, music, drama and dance, 
literature, architecture, painting, sculpture, crafts and photography, 
motion pictures and radio and television on behalf of themselves, of 
guilds, unions, and associations in those fields and of individuals who 
practice these and allied arts. 

It is the first time in the history of this country that all of the 
major fields of the arts have united to consult and advise among 
themselves and with representatives of government at all levels on 
legislation which affects the arts and those who work in them. The 
council is the spokesman for approximately 200,000 persons who work 
in one or another of these arts and who live and work throughout the 
entire country. 

The council now asks this committee to act favorably at this session 
of Congress upon 1 or 2 bills now before it, either of which would 
establish a National Advisory Council on the Arts in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. These bills have the endorsement 
and support of the national administration as well as of the Depart- 
ment of which the Council would be a part, and are generally similar 
to a bill introduced by former Senator Herbert H. Lehman and 
others in the 84th Congress which was passed by the Senate, but 
which was not acted upon by the House of Representatives. Another 
bill which generally parallels those before you has been introduced 
into this session of the Senate by Senator Alexander H. Smith, S. 1716, 


which has the support of Senators Ives, Murray, Hennings, and Javits, 
among others. A hearing on this bill was held by a committee of the 
Senate, headed by Senator Murray in New York in May of this year, 
at which time 17 distinguished representatives of the arts testified in 
favor of the bill. 
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I mention these matters to you to indicate that this is not new, or 
untried, or unconsidered legislation for which the National Council 
on the Arts and Government is now asking your favorable action. 

This request stems from our deep conviction that the field of the 
arts has abilities and skills which could contribute materially to the 
welfare and the culture of all the people of the United States, and 
that the welfare of the arts is a matter of proper concern to the Gov- 
ernment of this Nation. 

These general propositions have not always been recognized by our 
representatives in the Government. Almost alone among the great 
civilizations of the world the United States has never accorded the 
recognition of the arts as an important national asset which has been 
granted to science, to education, and other fields of endeavor. Most 
of the other great world governments have gone much farther than 
we are asking you to go and actively support their arts and artists by 
direct subsidy, by remission of taxes and by export to other nations. 

It is not merely the rich nations which follow this practice. Many 
countries which are less wealthy, which are even by our standards 
desperately poor, devote important sections of their budgets to the 
development and encouragement of their arts. They do so in the 
conviction that by the preservation and development of their lan- 
guage at its best; of their theater, music, dance, and other arts, they 
are contributing to the welfare and culture of their own, people and 
presenting themselves in their best light to their neighbors and the 
world at large. 

And in so doing they are acting in the light of history. For there 
have been other great civilizations and empires which developed great 
business organizations, and built great public works and saw the rise 
of great classes of artisans, of tradesmen, and merchants. Today they 
are remembered chiefly for their contributions to the field of the arts. 

And so it is not solely as a matter of the advancement of the arts or 
of benefit to individual artists that the National Council on the Arts 
and Government asks the Congress of the United States to give 
formal recognition to the arts as an integral and essential factor in 
the life and the welfare of the Government and of the people of this 
country through the establishment of a National Advisory Council 
on the Arts in a department of the Government. 

This Advisory Council would be a policymaking body, not an ex- 
ecutive body. It would initiate programs or projects, either of its 
own volition or at the request of one of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment, for the better use and the wider enjoyment of the arts. 

In its development of these programs and projects we feel that the 
Advisory Council should go back to the national organizations of 
those who work in the field which is affected by the program, for 
recommendation as to the appointment of committees to advise and 
counsel and draft the recommendations for the program. This pro- 
vision is not specifically in the bills before you. We feel it should be, 
or that it should be included in your report on this legislation as a 
guide to its administration. 

If I may depart from this for one moment, I would like to tell you, 
sir, that if there is one point on which all the National Counc il is 
united, it is in the belief of the necessity for the appointment of the 
committees which will do the actual ground work on the projects 
before it. 
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It is not a great step that we are asking you to take. It does not 
involve the making of any appropriation of funds by this hard- 
pressed Congress. But it is important because, until it is taken, no 
other steps are likely to be taken. 

For it establishes a channel of communication between the arts and 
the Government; it provides the machinery for the development of 
concrete programs and it opens the door to a wider and more fruitful 
use of the arts to the incalculable benefit not of the arts alone, but of 
the Government and of the people for whom you legislate. 

On all these grounds I feel that you would be completely justified 
in taking immediate and favorable action on the bills now before you. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Harding. As suggested 
by you, the statement of Mr. Weston will follow yours in the record 


at this point. 
(The statement of Mr. Harold Weston follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND GOVERNMENT TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EpUCATION OF THE HousSE COMMITTEE ON EpUCA- 
TION AND LABOR IN SUPPORT OF LEGISLATION To CREATE A FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


The National Council on the Arts and Government strongly endorses the 
identical bills, H. R. 6374 and H. R. 6642. Four hundred distinguished citizens 
have publicly subscribed to our appeal that this legislation be enacted in the 
present session of Congress. 

Our council believes, Mr. Chairman, that your committee could clarify and 
strengthen this legislation, without necessarily altering the text of these bills, 
by including in your committee report statements about certain objectives, 
procedures, and safeguards to guide the proposed advisory council in carrying 
out its functions. Some of the suggested clarifications which follow clearly 
do not belong in the text of an act. Although others seem to us suitable amend- 
ments for the consideration of your committee, we are not proposing any amend- 
ments to the texts of the above bills. The intentions expressed in a committee 
report are binding upon the administration of legislation approved by Congress 
and we have been assured by a spokesman for the administration that the 
substance of the suggestions we are bringing to your attention herewith could 
be suitably included in a committee report. 

At the hearing on a similar measure held by a Senate subcommittee last year 
in New York City and again at a public meeting in Washington on May 15, 1957, 
some members of the National Sculpture Society charged that the creation of 
a Federal Advisory Council (or Commission) on the Arts would place the arts 
in the United Staes under control of the Government. If the members of our 
council had any reason to believe the proposed Advisory Council would ever 
exercise such power or be likely to attempt to control the arts, we could not 
endorse this legislation. We are proud that American artists jealously defend 
freedom of expression in the arts and reject governmental controls or dictator- 
ship, true to our belief in freedom of speech and the press, true to our American 
traditions. It is respectfully suggested that your committee might allay such 
fears by inserting in its report some such statement as that contained in Com- 
mittee Report No. 2409, which accompanied 8S. 3419 as approved by the Senate 
on July 5, 1956. This statement was: 

“It is the intention of this committee that the Advisory Council, in carrying 
out its functions, shall not, directly or indirectly, infringe or attempt to infringe 
in any way, shape, or manner upon the freedom of expression in the arts or impose 
or attempt to impose any form of censorship or governmental control or direction 
of the arts.” 

Our organization regrets that H. R. 6374 and H. R. 6642 do not contain the 
first paragraph (a) of section 3 of H. R. 3541 introduced by Congressman Frank 
Thompson, Jr. We believe that this broad statement about the functions and 
purposes of the Advisory Council helps to clarify, at least for the public, the 
intent of the sponsors and supporters of this legislation. If your committee, 
Mr. Chairman, does not consider an amendment to this effect suitable, we 
earnestly recommend that a statement similar to this paragraph be made in your 
report. The paragraph referred to states: 
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“A major duty of the Commission (Council) shall be to recommend ways to 
maintain and increase the cultural resources of the United States. A primary 
purpose of the Commission (Council) is to propose methods to encourage private 
initiative in thte arts and its cooperation with local, State, and Federal depart- 
ments or agencies to foster artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the 
arts both nationally and internationally in the best interests of our country, 
and to stimulate greater appreciation of the arts by our citizens.” 

The national council supports H. R. 6874 and H. R. 6642 rather than H. R. 
3541 solely because the latter bill fails to mention the special committees which 
are to carry out the studies for the Advisory Council. These special committees 
are, in our opinion, the most essential part of the proposed Council since they 
would prepare recommendations for the Council that particularly concern any 
one or more of the arts. These committees are to be composed of persons with 
professional competence in the field or fields of art directly concerned. There- 
fore, charges by opponents of this legislation that decisions by the Council con- 
cerning one art would be reached by persons without knowledge and experience 
in that art would substantially not be true. However, the National Council on 
the Arts and Government takes the position that this portion of this legislation 
should be strengthened in two respects. 

Certain influential Members of the House last year felt that the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare was given too much power 
in the appointment of members of the special committees. The bill under con- 
sideration at that time restricted his freedom in this matter more than the 
texts of H. R. 6374 and H. R. 6642, since it was specified that established national 
organizations in the field of art concerned were to submit nominations for 
membership on these committees. The exact language was: “appointed by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Council, which shall give due regard to 
recommendations for nomination submitted by the established national organiza- 
tions in such field of art.” 

We understand that the Members of the House, referred to above, would pre- 
fer the phrase “upon the advice and consent of” rather than “after consultation 
with,” and that this change would alter their position toward this legislation. 
This matter is brought to the attention of your committee with the hope that 
the intention of your committee will be that the Advisory Council should recom- 
mend and approve persons asked to serve on the special committees. 

These special committees, we repeat, are the key to the success of the proposed 
Advisory Council. The National Council on the Arts and Government was 
deeply disturbed that the previous provision for nominations for membership 
on the special committees by appropriate national art organizations was not 
included in the text of H. R. 6374 or H. R. 6642. The effectiveness of the work 
of the Advisory Council will largely depend upon the caliber of the members of 
the special committees. We feel very strongly that the Council itself should 
not attempt nominations without specified guidance from organizations com- 
posed primarily of professionals in the given field. Without question some 
Council members may be appointed due to their national eminence and perhaps 
on account of friendships or political associations. Such persons, however high 
their quality and integrity, may not have and should not be expected to have 
current knowledge of persons available and with the desired professional compe- 
tence in the art field of a special committee. That particular art field may or 
may not be represented on the Council at that time and in any case a large 
majority of the Council would have little direct knowledge of that field. 

If your committee does not consider recommendations for nomination by 
established national organizations in such field of art for special committees 
suitable for inclusion in the text of the act (though that procedure is set forth 
for selection of Council members), then we urge your committee to include that 
provision in your committee’s report. 

We respectfully call the attention of your committee to the broad generalities 
of the phrase in section 2 (a) in H. R. 6374 and H. R. 6642: “who collectively 
will provide an appropriate balance of representation among the major art 
fields.” We are aware of the desirability of a considerable degree of flexibility 
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in the apportionment of Council membership among the arts and their many 
subdivisions. Although the phrase “appropriate balance” is used in mandatory 
form, whoever may be in authority would have, we fear, too much discretion as 
to the interpretation of that phrase. Without amending the text of the bill, we 
earnestly recommend that your committee report should contain a clarifying 
statement, as in Report No. 2409 for S. 3419, as follows: 

“Witnesses urged and the committee concurred that, in making appointments 
to the Council, the President should give priority consideration to persons with 
the necessary technical competence in the particular field of art for which they 
are to be nominated or having the requisite experience in teaching the practice or 
appreciation of one or more of the arts.” 

Since the bills H. R. 6374 and H. R. 6642 limit membership of the Council to 
21 persons and do not make provision for 3 more members (as did S. 3419) who 
would not represent any one art field, it is also respectfully suggested that the 
report of your committee might also recommend that the general policy should 
be to appoint not more than 3 members of the Council who are not representa- 
tive of any one of the art fields but who have had close association with insti- 
tutions or organizations actively engaged in one or more of the arts, such as 
museums, libraries, publishing organizations, symphony societies, art associ- 
ations, and the like. 

In calling the committee’s attention to several ways by which our Council 
believes H. R. 6374 and H. R. 6642 could be perfected, we trust that the members 
of your committee will not conclude that the National Council on the Arts and 
Government has any reservations about giving wholehearted and energetic sup- 
port to this legislation. These bills, which request no subsidies for the arts, 
propose a first cautious, intelligent, and inexpensive step to advance the arts in 
America. Our Council is confident that such action is sound and vitally im- 
portant, and that, if taken, it will be recognized in the years to come as one of 
the farsighted and highly commendable achievements of the 85th Congress. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THuomeson. I would like to thank you very much for coming 
and to emphasize again that we are in agreement. We discussed the 
other day the question of consultation with the national organizations, 
and I think we are in substantial agreement that although it perhaps 
is not necessary to have it in the legislation, that it certainly should 
be reflected in the report, and those who are interested will recommend 
that. 

Mr. Harpine. Well, Mr. Thompson, for instance, in the project 

about which I would know most, the possibility of a national theater, 
I do believe that in general such organizations as the Actors’ Equity 
Association and the Dramatists Guild and the League of New York 
; , . 
Theaters and the people who would work in this place and who would 
use the house that was to be built or who would work in the program 
should be considered as to the people who would draft the sedlunteans 
plans for it. 

Mr. Exnsorr. Mr. Nicholson, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Nicnoison. Do we have any noted writers or painters or sculp- 
tors previous to, say, 1750, in this country ? 

Mr. Harprine. On the National Council of the Arts and Govern- 
ment? Yes, sir; there are a great many of them, and I have here a 
letterhead of the organization—— 

Mr. Nicuotson. You did not hear me. I said did we have anyone 
who was high in the arts previous to about 1750 in this country ? 
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Mr. Harprnc. That were actually here then? There were some 
painters and some sculptors. I do not remember them now, but Mr. 
Goodrich could tell you who they were. Our writers were only be- 
ginning to write at that time, and our theater at that point was very 
largely a theater which was brought from overseas. We have to de- 
velop it now. 

Mr. Nicuotson. We have not had anything handed down to us from 
any of the artists or painters or things like that? Do you think of 
anything or any painter just before the Rev olution, shall we say, that 
handed down any of his paintings to us? 

Mr. Harprne. Mr. Goodrich is more of an expert in the field of 
painting than Iam. My work is in the theater. 

Mr. THomeson. There was Trumbull and Stuart. 

Mr. Harpine. Yes. 

Mr. Goopricu. Feke, Copley, and Smibert. 

Mr. Nicuoison. They were during the Revolution ? 

Mr. Goopricu. To go back to the early years of the 18th century, 
we had painting in America almost as soon as we had colonies here. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Well, we had Holmes, Whittier, and Longfellow 
and all of our poems came along around 1800. 

The only reason I ask the question is that it should be of some 

value to us, because when we look back in our history we cannot find 
anything previous to the Revolution which was 130 years after we 
came to the Plymouth Colony. 

Mr. Harprne. Mr. Nicholson, most of the arts develop in a time 
when there is reasonable prosperity and peace. Up to the time of the 
Revolution there was a scr nae for survival here, and there was more 
work than there were hands to do it. 

Most of the people then were working on immediate projects for 
survival or for trade, or for development. That is the reason why we 
did not have artists, writers, painters and other artists. We have that 
now, and we are the richest country in the whole world. 

Mr. Nicnorson. Yet all the classics come from 4 or 5 European 
countries, or practically all of the classics, whether they Bed paint- 
ing or literature or whatever it is. 

Mr. Harpinc. We can go back further than that to Greece, to Rome, 
and to medieval Italy and even to Egypt or Syria. They had arts 
then, and it was very largely because of the artists who worked at that 
time and the buildings which they built and the paintings that we 
remember those civilizations today—not for the businessmen who 
worked in Athens or Cairo or Baghdad. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Well, that is what I said. We ought to start some- 
thing anyway in order to let people know 500 years hence that this 
country really did start something and did have something to hand 
down to posterity. 

Mr. Harprne. It is my belief that this program would help do that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Extiorr. The next witness is Mrs. Rose Robison Cowen, founder 
and director, Children’s Theater of Washington. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ROSE ROBISON COWEN, FOUNDER AND 
DIRECTOR, CHILDREN’S THEATER OF WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Cowen. I am Mrs. Rose Robison Cowen, a former program 
chairman for the National Children’s Theater Conference, a member 
of the American Educational Theater Association, and the National 
Children’s Theater Conference. Even though I am presently engaged 
in the retail fashion business, I am (for the 11th conseeutive year) 
chairman of the Children’s Theater of Washington, of which I am 
the founder. The Children’s Theater of Washington is sponsored 
by the District of Columbia Recreation Department. I am also the 
founder of the C hildren’ s Studio of Speech and Drama beginning its 
26th year. 

I speak in favor of the proposed Federal Advisory Council of the 
Arts in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Though 
I speak as an individual, I feel certain that had I had time to poll the 
thousands of workers in the field of Children’s Theater, they would 
back up my supporting opinion with spirited enthusiasm. 

Although theater is an old art, Children’s Theater is comparatively 
new in this the 20th century. However, the impetus it has had and 
the momentum it has gained has earned it the reputation of being 
now the most active of all theater in the United States. Did you 
know there are thousands of children’s theaters throughout the length 
and breadth of our country? It is now a great national movement and 
because of America’s leadership in this activity, it is even a tremen- 
dous international movement. It is interesting to note, however, that 
unlike Europe, we haven’t reached the educational importance where 
classes of children are dismissed from school to attend a play at es- 
pecially low admission fees. 

Children’s Theater is an important division of the American Educa- 
tional Theater Association. Children’s Theater in the various cities 
has gained the respect of the community and now has the enthusiastic 
cooper ation of businessmen, educators, and civic leaders. 

Here are a few examples of recognized Children’s Theater activi- 
ties: in the United States. 

1. Seattle—at the university: (@) Comprehensive course for Chil- 
dren’s Theater directors, with practice teaching in the subject; (6) in 
their Federal housing projects; (¢) an organization known as junior 
programs; (d@) in the public aoe 

2. Chicago—On all the (a) Playgrounds, (0) The Goodman 
Theater. 

Evanston: (a) In the schools, (6) Northwestern University 
courses. 

4. Palo Alto: (a) A city-subsidized Children’s Theater, with its 
own building; (&) Community support: traffic fines are often paid 
by the contribution of services to the Children’s Theater, either by 
sewing on costumes, painting or building sets, ete. 

Denver : (a) In the libraries, (6) the museum, (c) At the Uni- 
vanities of Denver. 
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6. Salt Lake City: The university sponsors children’s theaters 
which reach out to the small villages all around Salt Lake City. 

7. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota sponsors a remarkably 
active young people’s theater and also has accredited courses. 

8. In Washington, D. C.: We were fortunate enough to have a far- 
sighted Director of the Recreation Department so our Children’s 
Theater is sponsored by the District of Colawbia Recreation Depart- 
ment. Our Children’s Theater has been accepted by the community 
as a dignified and highly important activity in education and the 
community. We have never solicited funds. We are self-sustaining. 
We offer an almost all-season program of high artistic and useful 
quality, with hundreds of children participating. Our board of direc- 
tors consists of outstanding business, educational and civic leaders 
in the community, who give their services voluntarily without pay. 

In adult theater we have the formal, arena, and the variety types. 
In Children’s Theater we also have these—but we have, besides these, 
the informal or creative dramatics activity, for which is needed only 
a trained director and all the children available. Neither scripts, 
nor costumes, nor props, nor stage, nor sets are needed for this creative 
dramatics type of theater. 

Whatever type of theater program is used with children, the goal 
is not merely the attainment of artistic achievement, but also the 
accomplishment of an experience useful in personality growth. In 
adult theater, we think of theater as a place to go to. In Children’s 
Theater, the children think of theater as a place to go to—and also 
as a place to work in. As an example of how many children can 
participate in a single production, I quote our Hiawatha play and 
study guide. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
IN OBSERVANCE OF INTERNATIONAL THEATRE MONTH 


The Children’s Theatre of Washington 


presents 


Rose Robison Cowen’s Children’s Studios 


HIAWATHA 


PEACE MAKER AMONG THE IROQUOIS 
Colorful, Exciting, Authentic Indian Play For Children, Youth, Adults 


by Roosevelt Auditorium 
13th and Allison Sts., N.W. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14 
10:30 A.M. and 2:30 P.M. 


James Norris 


Sponsored by D.C. Recreation Department 


Tickets: Reserved ated 90c 
General Admission ene 


* * * 


Lisner Auditorium 
2Iist and H Sts., N.W. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28 
2:30 P.M. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 29 
3:00 P.M. 
Under the Auspices of 


THE CHILDREN’S STUDIOS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


and 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 
TICKETS — $1.50; $1.25; 75c 
Benefit of Korean War Orphans 


Tickets on Sale at 


SNOW CONCERT BUREAU, 1108 G St., N. W. RE 7-4435 
ALSO, D. C. RECREATION DEPT. PLAYGROUNDS 
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A Strupy GUIDE ror HIAWATHA, A PLAY FOR CHILDREN, WRITTEN BY JAMES Norris 


Prepared by Rose Robison Cowen, founder and chairman of the Children’s 
Theater of Washington, sponsored by the District of Columbia Recreation 
Department; translated and played in Korea and other foreign countries. 
For use by the teachers in the elementary and junior high schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 


(Note to TEACHERS.—The purpose of this study guide is to (1) give the chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia schools an opportunity to participate in a 
worldwide, nationwide, and citywide celebration of International Theater 
Month; (2) acquaint the children with the plot of the play in advance; (3) 
furnish historical background material for the play; (4) make use of the chil- 
dren’s interest in the play by relating it to their general studies.) 

UNESCO's International Theater Institute, recognizing the impact of theater 
as a medium in promoting international understanding and the human rights 
of man, has designated March as International Theater Month. During March 
1953, theaters throughout the length and breadth of the entire world—including 
professional, community, educational, and children’s theaters—will celebrate 
this important event by offering performances of plays especially keyed to this 
theme. 

Hiawatha is being produced in observance of International Theater Month 
in cooperation with UNESCO, ANTA (American National Theater and Academy), 
and the Washington Board of Trade, which sponsors Theater Week in the 
Nation’s Capital the last week in March. Two performances will be presented 
for the Children’s Theater of Washington, at Roosevelt High School auditorium, 
on Saturday, March 14, 10:30 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. The play will be repeated 
at Lisner Auditorium, sponsored by George Washington University theater activ- 
ities, on Saturday, March 28, 2:30 p. m., and Sunday, March 29, 3 p. m.—as a 
benefit for the Korean war orphans. There are 17 in the cast, 14 boys and 3 
girls, 10 to 17 years of age; and 2 animal puppets. The play will appeal to 
children, youth, and adults. It is a moving, colorful story about a real American 
hero, familiar to and beloved by the young and old of our land. He was the 
great peacemaker among the Iroquois, and with Dagonaweda, was the ¢o- 
founder of the powerful League of the Iroquois. Especially significant is the 
fact that the object of the Iroquois League was the elimination of warfare. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PLAY 


Hiawatha, a brave, young Mohawk, too young to join the older members of his 
tribe in battle, sets out on his first hunting trip with his adventurous friends, 
Woodchuck and Sparrow. At dusk they camp for the night in the forest. 
Woodchuck and Sparrow go to hunt for wild ducks for supper while Hiawatha 
remains to make the fire. While he is hard at work a proud and elderly Indian 
comes by. He is Dagonaweda. As he helps Hiawatha with the fire he tells 
him about the Mohawks and their troubles with the other tribes. He points out 
that 5 tribes of the Iroquois, working together, would be stronger than 5 tribes 
fighting each other. 

Even as Hiawatha is learning the wisdom of peace from Dagonaweda two 
fierce scouts of the war-loving Onondaga Indians are waiting to capture the 
young Mohawk. Hiawatha fights back, but the other Indians are too strong 
for him, and they take him to their camp where he is to replace an Onondaga 
boy lost in battle. But before he can be taken into the tribe, Chief Atotarho 
forces him to pass an almost superhuman initiation ceremony to prove his 
bravery. He succeeds, and the Onondagas prepare for their strange adoption 
rites. Then Dagonaweda suddenly appears again and tells Hiawatha there is 
a small canoe waiting for him at the edge of the lake. 

The canoe takes him to a dream forest, where Indian spirits tell him once 
again the lesson he learried from the old Dagonaweda—that 5 tribes are stronger 
than 1—that the Iroquois people must be bound together by an act of peace. 
Hiawatha, with Dagonaweda’s help, becomes a messenger of peace for all the 
tribes of men and calls together the heads of all the tribes at the council fire, 
where Hiawatha presents his plan to the chiefs of the Mohawk, Oneida, Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, and Seneca Tribes. The war-loving Atotarho, chief of the Onon 
dagas, becomes infuriated at him when he learns he has been tricked into work- 
ing for peace. Atotarho’s anger brings down the wrath of the Great Spirit on 
all Indian peoples, until they join together, terrified, dancing and chanting : 


< 


prayer for peace and forgiveness. The Sky Eagle answers their prayer, and 


S 
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Hiawatha, wearing a headdress of white eagle feathers, leaves in his white 
canoe—to bring his message of peace to all the tribes of men. 


GENERAL STUDIES 


When Columbus discovered the New World he called the tribes of people he 
saw Indians because he thought he had landed in the West Indies. All In- 
dians don’t look alike, but they have common characteristics; dark hair, thin 
lips, high cheek bones, prominent nose, broad face, no beard or body hair, and 
brownish-red skin. All Indians knew how to chip stone to make arrowheads 
and implements; they knew something about boats, they believed spirits were 
everywhere, in the wind and rivers; they worshipped the spirits by prayer, 
fasting, and ceremonial dances. The clothes they wore, the food they ate, their 
manner of shelter, and the handicrafts depended upon the locale of the land 
in which they lived. 

The Iroquois League: People usually think of Indians as feathered red men, 
living mostly in the Southwest in adobe houses or wigwams, weaving blankets, 
making jewery or colorful clay pottery. Few realize that in New York State 
there are about 10 Indians reservations, with an aggregate population of around 
6,000. These are the descendants of the once-proud and mighty Iroquois Indians. 
Tradition has it that Hiawatha and Dagonaweda were the cofounders of the 
powerful League of the Iroquois about half a thousand years ago. The forming 
of the league took place on the northern shore of Onondaga Lake (New York 
State). It was here the Iroquois chiefs met in general council to agree upon 
the terms of the compact. This was the first League of Nations. Iroquois 
means “people of the longhouse.” They took this name because they likened 
the structure of the confederacy to a longhouse, which signified that the five 
nations had a common roof. Actually the Iroquois lived in longhouses which 
were made of saplings and were covered with elm bark. Many families lived 
in these longhouses, having partitions, sleeping bunks, and separate fires. 
Weapons were tomahawks, clubs, bows and arrows. Instead of bark canoes they 
burned out the center of a tree trunk and scraped it. They used shells for 
ornaments and when strung together, the shells were used for wampum 
(money). Their summer house was a wigwam, dome-shaped and covered with 
bark. 

The Iroquois League was made up of five nations or tribes: Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas. (Some 200 years later the Tuscarora Tribe 
was admitted into the league, making it six nations.) Primarily, the Iroquois 
were an agricultural people, raising corn, beans, squash, melons, pumpkins, and 
tobacco. The women really counted in Iroquois society. The women of the 
household formed a work party and did the planting, harvesting, and wood- 
gathering under the supervision of the matron. The women owned the land, 
the village, the house, its furniture, and all the harvest, and they even distributed 
the venison which their husbands brought home. Men and women both par- 
ticipated in the dances; however, the men were preeminently the singers. 

The Iroquois Indians were unsurpassed in legislation, eloquence, and in mili- 
tary wisdom. Their language resembled no other Indian tongue, and was 
especially adapted for oratory and debate. Physically, the Iroquois Indian’s 
posture was so erect he gave the illustion of being quite tall. He was wiry 
and quick and immensely proud of his ability to withstand pain and fatigue. 
Runners often made 80 to 100 miles on foot in a single day. 

We are indebted to the Iroquois League for the principles of our law. Our 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States are 
patterned after the Iroquois law. Like our present system of government, the 
Iroquois had a fixed number of chiefly delegates, which was really representa- 
tive democracy. Each delegate was elected by vote of the women of their 
tribe or clan. They had free speech on the floor of the long house, and no time 
limit was placed upon debates. Each tribe held practically the same relation- 
ship to the league or grand council that our States in America hold to the Fed- 
eral Government. Like our Federal Government, the long house alone had the 
power to declare war, negotiate terms of peace, admit new nations, establish 
national boundaries, and provide for the common defense. The Iroquois were 
located south of the Great Lakes to the Ohio River. 

The Indians on the north Pacific coast, where summers were long, were fishing 
Indians. Because of their great forests, they made many things from wood. 
Their homes were made of huge cedar logs. To show what brave things their 
family had done they carved and painted the story on big posts outside their 
houses. These were called totem poles. 
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In the California area, where the weather is warm, the Indians wore very 
little clothing. They didn’t need to kill animals to make clothes of the skins. 
They lived on fish and small game shot with bow and arrow; acorns were made 
into bread. Houses were just poles and bulrush. 

The plateau Indians around Idaho lived in strange winter houses, half under- 
ground, with a cone-shaped roof and a hole to let the smoke out. They cooked 
their food on hot stones dropped into holes. The warriors had fine heavy skirts 
of leather and blankets of woven rabbit skin. They wove beautiful blanket 
patterns. 

The Plains Indian from the Rocky Mountains to the Mississippi River hunted 
buffalo for food, and used the skin for clothing and blankets, also to cover 
their teepees (cone-shaped tents). 

The southwestern Indians around the deserts of Arizona lived in houses of 
mud brick called adobes. They raised corn and cotton. Cornmeal was ground 
between stones. They wove their cloth on looms. They made and decorated 
clay pottery. The mother was the head of the family here. Many of the 
dances they did to their gods are famous, such as the snake dance of the Hopi, in 
which the handled live rattlesnakes. 

The southeastern tribes were farmers, raising corn, pumpkins, melons, and 
tobacco. They fished. Their houses were rectangular with curving roofs of 
thatch or bark; the walls were mud and wicker woven together. The villages 
were surrounded by stout fences. They had gorgeous cloaks of feathers. They 
were sun worshipers, setting their temples to catch the first and last rays of the 
sun god, who was supposed to protect their chiefs. 

In Tennessee there were five tribes: Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, 
and Shawnee—the Cherokee and Chickasaw having predominance in numbers. 
The first settlers found the Cherokee Indian farming and living in villages. 
Their houses were made of small upright logs, bent to form a dome-shaped top. 
They were the only tribe who had a written language. When Chief Sequoyah 
saw that the white settlers were ahead of the Indians because they could write 
words on paper, he studied hard about how he could write a certain sign for 
a certain sound, and then put them together for words. This paper with these 
words written on it was called “talking leaves.” The Indian council did not 
believe him when he told them he had an alphabet until his little girl proved 
to them that she could read what he wrote. The Cherokee didn’t have a head- 
dress of many feathers. Instead, they shaved their heads, leaving one lock 
of hair, in which they stuck two feathers. Actually, the Iroquois Nation con- 
tained some of our Cherokee Indians who moved north. 


STATES THAT HAVE INDIAN NAMES AND THEIR MEANINGS 


Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas: Names of Indian tribes who lived there 
Arizona: Few springs 

Connecticut: River of pines 

Dakota: Alliance of friends 

Idaho: Light on the mountains 

Kentucky : Land of tomorrow or dark and bloody ground 
Iowa: Name of a Sioux tribe, meaning “sleepy ones” 
Massachusetts : Big hill, small place 

Michigan: Big lake 

Minnesota: Sky blue water 

Oklahoma: Red people 

Ohio: Great 

Tennessee : Curved spoon 

Texas: Friends, allies 

Wisconsin: An Indian name 


NAMES OF THE NATIONS OF THE IROQUOIS LEAGUE AND THEIR MEANINGS 


Mohawk: Possessors of the flint (they had for a device of their village a steel and 
a flint) 

Onondaga: People on the hills 

Oneida : Granite people (granite boulders characterized their locale) 

Seneca: Great hill people (mythically, they claimed they sprang out of the 
ground) 

Cayuga: The people at the mucky land (their village was first located in a 
marsh at the foot of Cayuga Lake) 

Tuscarora: Shirt wearing people (they joined the league about 200 years later) 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 


(These books are available in the District of Columbia Public Libraries) 


Indians: 
Cherokee (Bleeker) 
American Indians of Yesterday (Edwards) 
How the Indians Lived (Dearborn) 
First Book of Indians (Elting) 
Book of Indians (Hoffing) 
Indian and Camp Handicraft (Hunt) 
Lost Arrows (Rounds) 
Indian Crafts and Indian Lore (Salomon) 
Iroquois and Hiawatha: 
Indians of the Longhouse (Bleeker) 
Sequoya (Coblentz) 
Hero of the Longhouse (Laing) 
Iroquois Craft (Lyford) 


Before closing, I should like to read a letter which I sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on behalf of the National Children’s Theater Confer- 
ence. 

(The letter is as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PRESIDENT: The National Children’s Theatre, a division of the 
American Educational Theatre Association, will observe its 13th anniversary 
with a national conference at Tufts University August 19 to 23, 1957. Its mem- 
bers number about 2,000 and officially represent such organizations as the pri- 
mary and secondary schools, universities, parent-teacher associations, American 
Association of University Women, the Junior League, recreation departments 
throughout the country, YWCA, settlement houses, and many other groups 
(educational, cultural, civic) interested in the enrichment of children through 
creative activity with dramatics as the medium. 

The Children’s Theatre Conference is the national organization responsible 
for bringing living theater experiences to the children of America througb 
creative drama and through production of plays for children. From all over 
the country and from foreign lands active leaders in this field will come to- 
gether to participate in this conference. 

We recognize your great leadership in this field, Mr. President, and we are 
grateful for the emphasis you have placed on the training in the arts for all 
children. Because the Children’s Theatre Conference will provide such experi- 
ence for the children of our country, we respectfully ask that you proclaim the 
week of our annual meeting, August 19 to 23, National Children’s Theatre Week. 
By such action you will bring national attention to a most worthy cause. 

We earnestly hope you will grant us this encouragement. 

Yours very respectfully, 


And now a quote from Mark Twain, who once sent this letter to 
a teacher: 


It is my conviction that the children’s theater is one of the very, very great 
inventions of the 20th century, and that its vast educational value—now but 
dimly perceived and but vaguely understood—will presently come to be 
recognized. 

It is much the most effective teacher of morals and promoter of good conduct 
that the ingenuity of man has yet devised, for the reason that its lessons are 
not taught wearily by book and dreary homily, but by visible and enthusing 
action; and they go straight to the heart, which is the rightest of right places 
for them. Book morals often get no further than the intellect, if they ever 
get that far on their spectral and shadowy pilgrimage; but when they travel 
from a children’s theater they do not stop permanently at that halfway house, 
but go on home. 


The Federal Advisory Commission, through its recognition of the 
. = = 
importance of children’s theater, could truly be responsible for in- 
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creasing the possibilities of bring living theater experience to the 
millions of children in America and would give stature to the thou- 

sands of leaders in this phase of the arts. “We sarnestly hope the 
Commission will include a specialist in children’s theater. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If there are no questions, we thank you very much, 
Mrs. Cowen, for your testimony here today. 

I am sure it will be most helpful to the subcommittee in its study 
of this proposed legislation. 

The next witness to be heard this morning is Father Gilbert Hartke 
of the drama department of Catholic University. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER GILBERT HARTKE, DRAMA DEPARTMENT, 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


Father Hartke. I am Father Gilbert Hartke, speech and drama 
department, Catholic University of America. 

Il appear today as a spokesman for the American Educational 
Theater Association in support. of H. R. 3541 and related bills to 
establish a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts in the Depart 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Our organization represents not only the university and college 
teachers and the children’s theater workers, high-school teachers, but 
we have a large number of students themselves who be long to the 
association, and then most of the educational theater groups—for 
example, the National Catholic Theater Conference—are affiliated 
members of ours, with representatives sitting on our board of direc- 
tors and full participants in everything we do. So I believe we do 
really reflect. and represent the widest body of persons involved in 
what we call educational theater and are indeed a grassroots organ- 
ization. 

I repeat that we are in favor of the legislation and if there is any- 
thing that we can do to help by informing our membership of things 
that they may do, or advising you of our views, or actively working 
with this new Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts which 
Congressman Thompson’s bill would establish, then we are indeed 
ready to be of such assistance to you Members of Congress and to the 
Government generally. 

We feel this legislation is long overdue, and we agree completely 
with President Eisenhower who said in his 1955 message on the state 
of the Union, and I quote: 


In the advancement of the various activities which will make our civilization 
endure and flourish, the Federal Government should do more to give official 
recognition to the importance of the arts and other cultural activities. I shall 
recommend the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor and apprecia- 
tion. 
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But the history of our country goes back a long way and all of our 
Presidents have called attention to the importance of the arts from 
time to time. George Washington declared, in fact, that— 


the prosperity of our country is closely connected with our improvement in the 
useful arts. 


He also said that- 


the arts and sciences essential to the prosperity of the state and to the ornament 
and happiness of human life have a primary claim to the encouragement of 
every lover of his country and mankind. 

In his first annual address to Congress, on January 8, 1790, Presi- 
dent Washington declared that— 
there is nothing which can better deserve our patronage than the promotion 
of science and literature. Whether this desirable object will be the best pro- 
moted by affording aids to seminaries of learning already established, by the 
institution of a national university, or by any other expedients, will be worthy 
of a place in the deliberations of the Legislature. 

President Washington believed, as did Jefferson and the other 
Founding Fathers, that an educational program which included the 
fine arts was essential to enable our youth to develop a true under- 
standing of our form of government and the true and genuine liber- 
ties of mankind. Such a balanced education, W ashington wrote in 
his will which provided funds for a national university, would, and 
I quote— 
have the tendency to spread systematic ideas through all parts of this rising 
empire, thereby to do away with local attachments and State prejudices, as far as 
the nature of things would, or indeed ought to admit from our national 
councils. 

Presidents Washington and Jefferson were inheritors, as we all 
are, of the great western classic tradition stemming from ancient 
Greece, where music, art, and poetry were a part of the education of 
every citizen. This tradition is a basic part of our western heritage, 
so much so that all of the national fine arts programs in Europe are 
a part of the national departments of education or are closely tied 
in to the educational systems. This is one of the reasons for placing 
this new Federal Advisory Commission on Arts in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, where it can work closely with 
the United States Office of Education. 

I find it particularly interesting that President Jefferson consid- 
ered the arts as important as the other disciplines and that he devel- 
oped legislation for a system of public education which provided a 
public art gallery and a Department of Fine Arts. Jefferson argued 
that— 


in a country which has no aristocracy of taste houses, grounds, and towns must 
be surrounded by a maximum of beauty. 

Dean John Ely Burchard, of the School of Humanities and Social 
Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is responsible 
for a brilliant program in the arts there, and a recent study made at 
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that institution titled “Art Education for Scientist and Engineer,” 
is a must for anyone interested in the arts in education and their 
importance in the education of everyone, including the scientist and 
engineer. 

Some months ago, you will recall, Clarence B. Randall, former 
chairman, Inland Steel Corp., and presently, I understand, special 
assistant to President Eisenhower, charged that “as a nation we 
Americans are in danger of yielding to technical hypnosis,” and he 
valled for renewed emphasis on the liberal arts. If men can be pre- 
pared at all for mas‘ery of today’s problems, he said, “their hope 
lies in general education and the disciplines of the liberal arts.” He 


added that— 


one learns the effective use of the written word by studying the great literature 
of the past, and by infinite practice under skilled instruction. One learns to 
speak by hearing the spoken word of the masters, and by daily practice under 
guidance. 

The scientist and the engineer are of increasingly great importance 
to our Government, society in general, and to our ‘industry. 

But listen to the ‘warning of Norbert Wiener, professor of mathe- 
matics at the Massachusetts Institute of T echnology. 

Up until World War II, the hard core of American science was to 
a large extent the individual scholar w orking alone and voluntarily 
sharing his work with like-minded people. But then came radar and 
the atomic bomb and the— 


need to do something about these quickly. The pace was speeded up 
Professor Wiener points out— 


and every available young man was thrown into the effort. As many of these 
young men were not yet in a position to work freely on their own, and as much 
of the effort was of a military and secret nature, scientific tasks were divided 
up by the (scientific) administrators into small pieces, and scientists were em- 
ployed for very specific purposes. 


Result: the individual scientist was not only unaware of the vast, 
basic problem he was dealing with, but his curiosity about the problem 
was often discouraged. 

As reported in Time magazine, Professor Wiener declared: 

The secrecy of military effort merely reinforced a growing policy of secrecy 


on the part of the commercial firms who regarded the intellectual aspects of 
scientific progress as secondary to the task of getting ahead of their competitors. 


In addition to this departmentalization “was a growing attitude of 
worship of the gadget.” The new computing machines worked at 
such dazzling speeds that they tended to assume more importance than 
the ideas fed into them. As projects grew and machines multiplied— 


the ideal of the great original scientist (gave) way largely to that of the scientific 
administrator who is more concerned to parcel out his effort and to keep his 
machines, staff, and ideas busy than to develop his concepts. 


According to Wiener, then—and this is a growing conviction— 


In this atmosphere of delusion, there has been so much dead space and deadwood 
placed between those really capable of ideas that even they are forced to work 
less effectively than ever before. The scientist is valued in accordance with 
the amount of money that he spends, and his secrecy often protects him from 
the inspection which would force upon him the need to spend this money and 
develop his ideas to good advantage. 

The present age of specialization has gone an unbelievable distance. Not 
only are we developing physicists who know no chemistry, physiologists who 
know no biology, but we are beginning to get (the physicist) who does not know 
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physics. He proceeds at once to the subtleties of quantum theory without a 
good fundamental knowledge of classical mechanics or classical optics, even 
though in these fields many of the very same problems which confront him in 
the latest specialty already have appeared in a simpler and more perspicacious 
form. 

Finally, said Professor Wiener, as new fields open up, the need for 
scientists with the broadest possible cultural background increases 
because the line dividing science and other subjects gradually fades. 

For example, we are recruiting into the field of the design of translating 
machines many young people who are grossly ignorant of the facts of lan- 
guage * * *. So long as we depend for our intellectual development on quickly 
trained specialists * * * we shall have to depend for the thoughtfulness and 
understanding which make society and democracy possible on those who have 
barely enough intellectual background to carry on their controlled, supervised 
routine work, and have nothing left to spare for their duties as citizens. 

I have spoken at length of what is taking place regarding the arts 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, not because it is unique, 
because it isn’t; what is happening there is reese at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, at the University of Wisconsin, at Cornell, 
at Indiana University, at Johns Hopkins. I mention this, rather, 
because it is the experience of our educators; and, in this matter of 
education, the proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
will help give due emphasis to certain vitally important aspects of 
the educational process. 

For it remains as true today as it always has been that the purpose 
of the liberal and fine arts is to mold capable and cultivated human 
beings and thereby to build better citizens, and better communities, 
and a stronger and more united and capable Nation. 

It is characteristic of us that with each new scientific advance any- 
where in the world, be it military or peaceful, we have reacted with 
cries for more and better machines and men to make them and this 
results in forceful demands for vast numbers of inventors and tech- 
nologists. What is more to the point, I should think, is better admin- 
istrators, intelligence experts, legislators, and scientists. 

Before we try to turn every young person into a technician we 
should put our minds to the task of better use of our brainpower, for 
what is really necessary is a better use of the talent that is available. 
We see that the efforts in the Armed Forces have been divided and 
this has led to costly competition. We and our allies have failed to 
pool our brains for a really coordinated effort. 

One phase of our character as a people, it has often been pinpointed, 
is the lack of respect for learning. The general tendency 1s to deride 
and suspect the intellectual and the egghead. At the same time the 
great Federal budget is set up for scientific research in the defense 
field with practically very little going into pure science. 

As other nations, particularly unfriendly nations, progress in pure 
and applied science—particularly if the advance is spectacular, such 
as a space satellite, for instance—there will be all sorts of demands 
for turning out scientists en masse. 

Many educators, facing these matters constantly, fear that the coun- 
try will go on an educational binge and train narrow specialists— 
and here Professor Wiener’s warning is especially timely—to the 
neglect of the fine scientists, administrators, politicians of which our 
Nation is so badly in need. While the Russians are turning out spe- 
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cialists they are also concentrating on the fine scientists, as former Sen- 
ator William Benton and other competent observers have shown. 

The tax education and school finance committee of the National 
Education Association has pointed to one facet of this problem, and 
an important one, saying that the “base of any successful military or 
technical program is a broad high quality education” and reminding 
us that “any nation that pays its teachers an annual average salary of 
$4,200 cannot expect to be first in putting an earth satellite into space. 

Thank you for your patience in this matter of what I fear was a 
rather rambling presentation. 

Mr. Ex.xiotr. We thank you very much, Father Hartke, for your 
very fine statement. 

It will be given every consideration by the subcommittee in its 
deliberations on this proposed legislation. 

If there are no further statements, and no further questions, the 
subcommittee will now stand adjourned, to reconvene at the call of 
the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at the call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 15, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMMITTEE ON Epucation AND Lapor, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectaL Epucation, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., room 429, Old House Office 
Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The subcommittee on the bill by Mr. Thompson of 
New Jersey, H. R. 3541, to provide for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Advisory Commission on the Arts and for other purposes, will 
be in order. 

Our first witness is Mr. Wheeler Williams, of the American Artists 
Professional League. Mr. Williams is present. 

I wonder, do you have a written statement, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry but I do not. I only 
heard of this Thursday afternoon and by the time I had to get down 
here from Connecticut, I did not have the time to write it up in detail. 
I do have some notes and I have some portions that I can give you for 
the transcript. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If you have a statement, I want to make it avail- 
able to the members of the subcommittee. Since you do not, you may 
proceed in any manner that you care to. 

First, will you identify the young lady on your right for the record ? 
It will be helpful to us. What is your name? 

Miss Drew. My name is Dorothy Drew and I am also a witness 
for the American Artists Professional League. 

Mr. Exniorr. You represent the same group that Mr. Williams 
does ? 

Miss Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. From somewhat different angles. We cover differ- 
ent subjects. 

Mr. Extiorr. You may proceed, Mr. Williams. 


STATEMENT OF WHEELER WILLIAMS, AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE, INC. 


Mr. Wiuu1AMs. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
am speaking today as chairman of the legislative committee of the 
American Artists Professional League, the largest organization of 
professional painters, sculptors, and graphic artists in our country 
with some 2,000, approximately, chapters across the breadth and 
length of our land. I believe that what I have to say has the pre- 
ponderant support of the membership. 
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For the record, I am a past president of the National Sculpture 
Society, whose curent president is here to represent them. I am also 
a past president of the Fine Arts Federation of New York, with its 
16 or more constituent societies. I am a past president of the Archi- 
tectural League, past sculptor member of the Fine Arts Commission 
of New York City, and a member of the National Academy of De- 
sign, and so forth. 

I say this not to imply that I speak for these organizations but to 
give credence to the probability that I do know something of the tem- 
per of the thinking of the majority of their various member ships. 

I make this point clear because one of your committee Congressmen, 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey, took occasion last year—I think most 
unfairly—to challenge my right to speak for the Sculpture Society 
or the academy in a “widely circulated letter of his, although in my 
letter to this committee I had specifically stated that I was writing to 
them as an individual sculptor and cited the offices I had held only 
for what weight they might give my views. 

I make the statement also because some inveterate witnesses on 
these bills—I say “these bills” because this year there is a plethora of 
them—have perhaps before you during these hearings, and certainly 
on similar occasions, claimed to speak for societies of which they are 
not even members, let alone officers, past or present. 

Specifically, a Mr. Lloyd Goodrich, representing his pocketpiece 
called Committee for Government and Art, which he and George 
Biddle devised some years back, to which several societies and other 
organizations sent delegates or observers—claim to speak for all, in- 
cluding the national academy, which only sends observers without 
power. 

Also there is a Mr. Harold Weston, who is the secretary of a newly 
formed International Society of Plastic Arts. The members of that 
organization are societies; they are not individuals. In other words, 
it 1s a thing that began like the Committee for Government in Art. 
It is a case where representatives of some societies are meeting to dis- 
cuss other problems. I fear a host of the members have yet to hear of 
their self-elected spokesman. I can assure you that he does not speak 
for me, nor does the plastic outfit, so far as I know, have any authority 
to speak on any such bill as this for the constituent societies. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Williams, so that we will have you properly 
identified for the record, who composes, or what composes, the Amer1- 
can Artists Professional League? Do you speak for it, or are you 
just a member of it? 

Mr. Wiiurams. I am the chairman of their legislative committee, 
which I submit was formed only because there had been this history 
of what we call socialized art bills coming before the Congress, which 
we felt, to save the future of American art, we had to oppose. I was 
asked to come on the board and take the chairmanship of that for that 
very reason. 

We do have a bulletin which reaches our membership, and I will 
illustrate how I have brought forth my committee’s feeling on this 
thing. From the response by our members and from the very lack of 
opposition of our members, we can be pretty sure that we have the 
preponderance of support of the chapters throughout the land. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. How many people are there in the legislative com- 
mittee? 
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Mr. WitutaMs. Five of us. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Did you say you speak for those five ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I certainly speak for them and I have spoken before 
the national board. I have also brought these points out at the na- 
tional conventions. 

Mr. Extiorr. How many people compose the national board? 

Mr. Wirurams. About 25. 

Mr. Exxiorr. As to the other 2,000 members, you hope you speak 
for them or you think you might ? 

Mr. WitxiAms. Nobody can possibly know. Nobody can speak for 
every person. 

Mr. Exxrorr. You have no authority to say that you do? Iam just 
trying to clarify this. 

Mr. Wirrrams. I speak for the national board, I can say that. So 
far as we know, inasmuch as we issue bulletins, we have favorable 
comment, but almost a complete lack of opposition voiced in regard to 
the repor ts we have made. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Wiii1ams. After all, some of you probably have not had 


reason to follow the history of what we call socialized art bills as 
closely as some of us in the profession who have seen this grow. Here 


is one quotation from one of our bulletins of the American Artists 
Professional League which I wrote at the request of our president, 


Mr. Scott Williams. This I wrote a year ago but it is just as apt 
today: 


The current rash of art bills before committees of the Congress makes it seem 
pertinent to review briefly the relatively recent history of the Government and 
art issue. 

In 1935, the so-called Coffee-Pepper bill was introduced. This, couched in 
glowing terms, was to establish a Department of the Arts under a Cabinet Sec- 
retary. This new Cabinet member was, to be sure, to be appointed by the 
President. However, if one took the time to read it carefully one discovered— 
as one sometimes does too late in the fine print of an insurance policy—a fly in 
the ointment. To wit, the President’s choice was to be limited to a “panel of 
one or more names to be selected by the largest society or union or artists.” At 
that time the Communist-front Artists Union claimed by far the largest roster 
of artists and/or alleged artists. The cartoonist for the Daily Worker, a power 
in this union, was believed to have helped to mastermind this scheme. Had it 
slipped by—as, with its sugar coating it might have—the Commies would have 
had a seat in the cabinet and, with that oddly original invention “panel of one,” 
been able to name their first choice. 

The Fine Arts Federation of New York sent a team of one A. F. Brinkerhoff, 
ASLA, whose testimony in opposition to the bill outweighed the marshaled bat- 
talion of yes men. Albert T. Reid gave practical advice to Congressman Dewey 
Short of Missouri who engineered the defeat of the bill when it came before the 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. Toompson. What organization ? 

Mr. WriusAMs. That was the Artists Union. It is listed as a 
Commie front. 

Mr. THompson. In what year? 

Mr. WituiaMs. 1935-36. 

Mr. Tuompson. That union is still in existence? 

Mr. WituraMs. No, the union is not in existence. 

Mr. Tuompson. Then that quotation is not as apt today ? 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. This is merely to show the history of the things. 

Mr. THompson. By whom was that organization listed as Com- 
munist ? 
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Mr. Wiuiams. Could you give me the facts on that? 
Miss Drew tells me that she is not sure that it was ever listed. Its 
career was very brief and it was succeeded by the Artists Congress, 
which was listed. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Then you are not sure that it was Communist; is 
that right? 

Mr. WiitsaMs. As far as I am concerned, I am sure. The same 
persons appeared in the Artists Congress and the Artists Congress was 
listed. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Can you name some of them? 

Mr. Wiuu1ams. Hugo Dillard, the cartoonist that I mentioned. 
He was an open and admitted Communist. I met him and he never 
made any bones about it. 

Mr. Tuompeson. Thank you. 

Mr. WituiaMs (reading) : 


In 1933, the WPA arts project was founded. It, of course, helped many deserv- 
ing artists to weather the depression. However, in such centers as New York, 
the Commies pretty well took it over as their own pork barrel. The story of one 
talented and deserving young naturalized sculptor, married, with two children, 
is a case in point. After applying frequently, without success, he was advised 
by those who know the game to join the union and the party. Almost at once 
he was given an assignment, a studio, and two helpers. After a short time 
representatives of the union and the party called to ask why he had not attended 
meetings or paid dues. He explained that he believed in neither organization 
and had only signed up to get on WPA. Almost at once he was reassigned to 
mix clay and clean up for one of his helpers. 

In 1934-35, the Section of Fine Arts was established in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, known as the Procurement Division. There we had a concrete example 
of what a bureaucratic outfit can do in the field of art. It all sounded so fine 
that artists at first generally welcomed its program of competitions and so 
forth. What developed? Most of the top-ranking painters and sculptors 
declined to invest their time and costs by entering free-for-all competitions 
with juries largely selected to represent right, left, and center, whose choice 
was often a dubious compromise. 

Many more tried, but with as many as 400 competing for a time for badly paid 
jobs, the express companies were the real winners. Quite naturally the group 
that the Director brought onto his team were men of his own views, artistically 
and otherwise, and the juries took on much of the same complexion. Social 
realism—the garbage, tenements, and dirty linen of even our own civilization— 
was the unpopular theme song on too many post-office walls. 

As an example of prices paid, in one instance, for a supposedly important as- 
signment, the winner’s fee was one-tenth what the current National Sculpture 
Graphic Chart, recommended as a guide, calls for. To be sure, costs are greater 
now, but it was paltry recompense, far below a bricklayer’s earning power even 
in those years. 

In the Section’s effort to spread the work, some younger men were given oppor- 
tunities and some new talents were discovered. However, the chances are that 
the best of these would have forged to the front anyhow. Certainly mural paint- 
ing has not yet recovered from the black eye it got from so many examples of 
the inept, the Social Realist type, and even the politically slanted variety spread 
over post-office walls from coast to coast. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Williams, I want to hear you, but are you going 
to talk about the bill? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. I am coming to that. I said in advance that I 
thought it only fair that you, sir, since some of you have not been 
following these art bills all the time, ought to know the consecutive 
pattern and the similarity that lies under these bills all along. 

Mr. Tuompeson. It is your premise, Mr. Williams, that the WPA 
art projects were leftwing- or Communist-inspired things? 

Mr. Wiuu1aMs. They were Communist captured. 
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Mr. Tuompson. Are you in a position, beyond the expression of a 
general statement and general opinion, to document those things? 
That might be of interest. 

Mr. Wiii1aMs. I do not say that I could, at this late date, do that, 
sir. I think probably others could. 

Mr. Tompson. Do you think that with respect to the legislation on 
which you are now testifying that it is fair to try to establish this rela- 
tionship in a manner that you have undertaken ? 

Mr. WiuuraMs. I think so, and I think that Miss Drew will make that 
much clearer in her testimony. 

Mr. Tuomeson. If you think that is fair, then I am going to ask you 
to particularize your statement. You have alluded to the mural work. 
I am certain that you and I could agree, even though I am not an ar- 
tist, that there was a lot of atrocious work from the artistic point of 
view, but I do think that you agree those projects were undertaken in 
an economic depression in order to save people, in order to bolster 
the economy. I think that even the most conservative people today 
will agree that had the public works projects not been undertaken, there 
would have been worse economic chaos in this country. We would 
have had a lot more communism than we had. 

As the author of the bill, I would like to state for the record at 
this point, since you are going to establish this connection, that I am 
a Democrat; I am not a ¢ Sommunist. Iam nota Socialist, ‘and Llama 
Roman Catholic. I am strongly anti-Communist. I served for 
4 years in World War LI, 2 years between 1947 and 1949, and I was 
a volunteer in the Korean emergency. I can see no connection what- 
soever between communism, socialism, and this legislation. 

Now, you can go on and gene ralize all you want, but I want the 
record to show very clearly where I stand on this matter. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I am very glad you made that statement. I would 
like to state that I do not think that most of the proponents for this 
bill are Communists, or Communist sympathizers even. I merely call 
attention to the fact that the original genesis of legislation along this 
line has been brought up by—— 

Mr. THomrson. You can come in here and look at a work of art or 
an abstraction and assign any ideology or thinking that you want to 
to it; that is perfectly all right. You and I happen to be in disagree- 
ment, but you are here and I am here, and I am delighted that. you 
are here bec ‘ause this is ee way our Government operates. However, 
for heaven’s sake, now, I do not think it is reasonable for you to come 
in with a statement about a union which you say was Communist, and 
now, on questioning, you cannot ests ablish’ the fact. You are here with 
generalities, and if you can particularize that would be of great value. 

Mrs. Green. Would the gentleman from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I would like to associate myself with the remarks of 
the Congressman from New Jersey as a person who has introduced 
similar legislation. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that unless the 
testimony is going to be relevant to the bill that I, for one, do not 
have the time to listen to it. Iam perfectly willing, and I would like 
to hear testimony in regard to the legislation that is before the com- 
mittee, but I am not interested in spending time on generalizations on 
whether or not WPA was taken over by the Communists. I say it has 
no connection with this particular bill. 
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Mr. Exxrorr. I want the gentleman to have as much latitude as we 
can reasonably accord him. I am just wondering if, that being true, 
Mr. Williams, if you might skip over the WPA ‘part. If it has any 
relevancy to this bill, I fail to see it myself. Can you come a little 
closer to the bill ? 

Mr. Wu11aMs. If you will have the patience to hear me, I think 
that you will see how innocent people can gradually think that some- 
thing fine, which has some good thoughts in it, but which has in the 
past “and which may in the future run the risk of being captured by 
that element and not do the good that they hoped it would do. I think 
that that is very important. I might say in regard to the Communist 
—_ relevant to your question, I served on a special committee which 

vas formed at the time of the World Fair in New York, representing 
one society. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When was that ? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. The National Sculptor Society. 

Mr. Exxiorr. When ? 

Mr. Wui1ams. The World Fair was in 1939, around there. 

Mr. THompson. 1939. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. First they were to have no art exhibition and then 
they decided they would have an art exihibition if not only the old 
conservative societies were participating in the organization of it, but 
the new and more radical ones. At that time, Hugo Dillard persu: rded 
them that this should be done and he brought in this group of radical 
organizations. As fast as they needed another vote, they would invent 
a new one and I never saw so much politics played in the art world in 
my life. They had rump sessions in advance during which they would 
get the press to attend without notifying the society. 

Mr. Exxiorr. That was in 1939 at the World Fair? 

Mr. Witu1ams. Those were members of the Artists Union gang and 
their leadership was doing that. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

You are opposed to this legislation ? 

Mr. WiuiaMs. I am. 

Mrs. Green. Do you have any other reason for your opposition in 
addition to the fact that you feel that it may be connected with the 
Communists ? 

Mr. Witt1ams. I certainly do. 

Mrs. Green. Will you be specific and give another reason why you 
would oppose it ? 

Mr. Wi11aMs. I am coming to that, if I may continue consecutively. 
Maybe that at least has given you an idea about it. I will go on to the 
next point. 

Would you say it was pertinent to review a little bit about the bill 
of a year ago? 

Mr. Exxiorr. As far as I am concerned, as long as you talk about 
the bill I will be pretty lenient with you. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. The bill was so identical. 

Mr. Exxiort. Try to relate it, if you can, to the bill this year, these 
bills, though I think they were very similar. 

Mr. Witx1aMs. We will skip a year ago. 

In regard to this year, you are probably aware that this is not the 
only bill before the committees of the House or the Senate. 
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Mr. Exniorr. I am not familiar with the Senate bill, but 1 am fa- 
miliar with H. R. 3541 by Mr. Thompson of New Jersey. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That is also similar to H. R. 1945 and 1089, and it 
has a companion bill in S. 1030. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I am reasonably familiar with H. R. 6374 by Mr. 
Wainwright, of New York. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I am afraid they have not sent this one to me. 

Mr. Exxiorr. This was introduced on March 26 of 1957; that is, 
H. R. 6874. I might say that H. R. 6374 represents, in general, or I 
have been led to believe, that it represents the administration point of 
view about this legislation. If you have not seen a copy of it, you cer- 
tainly would want to. 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. Is that very similar to Mr. Thompson’s bill? 

Mr. THomeson. They are all similar except in minor details. The 
difference is that my bill calls for 24 members and theirs calls for 21. 
They are substantially the same and the enacting clause is the same. 
The purposes are identical. 

Mr. WuuiaMs. I have all of them here except Mr. Wainwright’s 
and I presume it is relatively the same bill. 

Mr. TuHompson. The purpose as presented in the legislation in each 
and every bill is identical, aside from technical differences. I think 
that you are safe to apply the same statement to each and every one. 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. What I have said to the membership at large of the 
American Artists Professional League, referring to those bills, these 
are all sister ships of last year’s bill. That is, Senator Lehman’s and 
Representative Thompson’s; is that correct ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Wiriu1aMs. Which were defeated in the House committee. We 
continue to oppose the whole setup for the proposed Advisory Commis- 
sion on the Arts (1) because we believe it would lead to regimentation 
under socialized control of the three experts; (2) because we are 
against including performing arts and other cultural facets in a hodge- 
podge with the fine arts; (3) because it would, despite the final clause, 
intrude on the field or authority of the Commission of Fine Arts; and, 
finally, because as citizens we oppose extravagant boondoggling. 

We have no complaints from our membership but a lot of approval. 

Is every one of the committee familiar with the letter I wrote in 
relation to these bills ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not believe I am. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. It is very brief and this gives our opposition in a 
little greater length. We wish to express our strong opposition. 
These four are all essentially the same, approximately identical with 
those last year. We oppose these bills because (a) while we are heartily 
in agreement with the preamble of these bills, we believe that a Com- 
mission so set up would have diametrically the opposite effect; (6) we 
look with understandable trepidation on any legislation, however high 
its intentions, which might conceivably lead to putting the arts under 
bureaucratic regimentation or socialized control; (c) we believe that 
any such Commission—— 

Mr. Exxrorr. Mr. Williams, is it your contention that the enactment 
of either of these bills would place the arts under what you call social- 
istie control ? 
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Mr. WiiuiaMs. Yes, sir; it is. One reason I wanted to go back 
more through the history for you gentlemen is to explain exac ‘tly how 
those things did happen i in the past and why they are likely to happen 
again. We are all familiar with bureaucratic systems in government. 
We knew that once you get a new thing established, even if allowed 
very little money, the next t thing g,as you know, the thing grows. 

The Art Council in London comes back asking for $17 million, not 
pounds, and then $7 million for that, and the rest of it. They want to 
increase their staff and they grow like mushrooms; you know that. 

Mrs. Green. Would you please define “socialistic control” ? 

Mr. Wi1t1aMs. Instead of our individual system of rugged indi- 
vidualism in this country, you have Government control for the 
people asa whole. In other words, I think that I like to see the money 
left to the people to spend individually, according to their tastes. 
Any group, even if they were the most conservative, who just like 
my work, I would not approve of. I do not like little groups and 
then the group grows to be all alike and it takes on and boosts one or 
another angle and builds its own arrangement and uses public money 
for that. purpose. That is not what we want in American art. 

Mr. Exutorr. Do you think that the Commission of Fine Arts of 
the United States and the British Arts Council have been a failure? 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. I think it is a tragedy. 

Mr. Exxsorr. Good. Continue. 

Mr. WirrtaMs. I was in England last fall when IT was sent over by 
the President, by the way, in connection with the fact that I did the 
statue for you, for the Congress, to present to Ireland as the father 
of our American Navy. I had occasion to go to England afterward 
and got a little firsthand idea on the thing. 

(c) We believe that any such Commission would gravitate to the 
control of the three self-styled experts, rather than the practitioners 
preoccupied with their own creative work, that the Commission 
would become a narrow bureaucratic body with considerable despotic 
power to sway and control national taste, contrary to the concepts of 
our historic freedoms. 

(d) Similarly we are opposed to including performing arts and 
other cultural facets with their different problems integrally with 
the fine arts in any legislation. 

Mr. Exxzorr. What do you call fine art? Some of us do not know 
as much about this art field as you do. What do you call performing 
arts? 

Mr. Wu1AMs. That is one of the words used in these various bills. 
There are the musicians who play the violin, the piano, as against 
the composers who create the music. 

Mr. Extiorr. Would a sculptor be a performing artist ? 

Mr. WitxtaMs. A creative artist. 

Mr. Exxiorr. A painter would be a creative artist? 

Mr. WiiutaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Tiuiompson. Is not a pianist a creative artist ? 

Mr. Wiu1ams. I would say not, he is performing artist. Most art 
is creative art. 

Mr. Tnomrson. The theater arts are performing arts? 

Mr. Wit11aMs. Very definitely, as against the playwright who . 
a creative artist. The things are so slightly related that it would } 
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impossible for any such Commission to function. They would be too 
few who would have cognizance of any one field. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Some people who have testified here have felt that 
the cause of art in general might be furthered somewhat by recogni- 
tion of it as an integral facet of American life by the creation of this 
Commission. They pointed out that we have commissions and bu- 
reaus, governmental machinery of one kind or another, and recog- 
nizing many other facets of American life. Perhaps if this legisla- 
tion were passed for the arts it would be a healthy recognition. in a 
field where there is little Government recognition now. 

Do you think that people who testified to that were in error? 

Mr. WittaMs. I think they were inerror. I think they were think- 
ing wishfully. 

As I say, most of the artists who have had some experience with 
this thing in the past under WPA and under a section of the fine arts, 
have experienced certain things along these lines and have seen what 
has happened and they did not like it. I think the public agrees with 
us. 

Mr. THompson. You say you belong to associations although not 
necessarily representing them today, people approximately 2,000 in 
number ? 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Truompson. Then you say that most of the people are opposed. 
The American Educational Theater Association is in favor of this. 
As a matter of fact, of all of the groups in the Nation, I believe those 
represented by you here today are the only ones opposed. That would 
hardly seem to be “most” to me. 

Mr. WitxutaMs. I am afraid to begin with you dragging in these 
other facets. Maybe this would be wonder ful for the theater. Maybe 
it would be wonderful for the musicians and performing arts. I am 
not speaking for them or their needs. I do not pretend to know what 
their needs are. 

Mr. TuHomrson. Do you think it might be wonderful for the music 
educators ? 

Mr. Witii1AMs. It might be. 

Mr. Tuompson. It might be wonderful for everyone but the sculp- 
tors? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. I am talking about the creative artists in those fields, 
the fields with which I am familiar. 

Mr. THomrson. We have had painters, we have had writers, plastic 
arts, and graphic arts. 

Mr. Wint1ams. What are the plastic arts ? 

Mr. THompson. Representative. 

Mr. Witttams. Plastic is a new term that they brought in lately. 
I think they mean to include sculpture and painting. 

Mr. THomrson. We have had representatives of these arts in favor. 

Mr. Wititams. You will never get anything unanimous and you 
will always find some people for it. 

Mr. THomrson. As a matter of fact, we are finding more for it than 
against it. 

Mr. WitirAMs. Particularly if you go into fields outside of what we 
are talking about. Iam talking about | professional artists and by that 
I mean the fields of painting, se ulpt ure and graphic arts. 
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Mr. THompson. You are not speaking for all of them? You are 
speaking for yourself? 

Mr. WittiaMs. I am speaking on this occasion for the preponderant 
group in the largest art organization in this country. 

Mr. THompson. You say you are speaking for the preponderant 
group on the basis of their silence ¢ 

Mr. WiuiaMs. Also, their approval, and at their national conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Did they pass a resolution at their national con- 
vention ¢ 

Mr. Wiu11ams. They passed resolutions and approved heartily my 
diagnosis which I read. 

Mr. TuHompson. Then you are speaking for the preponderance of 
2,000 ? 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. Also, we publish our bulletin which reaches them. 
That is correct. There are many fewer artists in the field I represent 
than there are musicians or actors and actresses, and so forth. We 
are outnumbered by those. That is one further reason we do not 
want to be drawn into this hodge-podge. We like the Commission 
of Fine Arts which, by and large, has had an excellent membership 
since it was founded in 1903. 

Mr. THompson. Where was that convention ? 

Mr. Wiis. In New York. 

Mr. THompson. On what date? 

Mr. Wr1aMs. Do you remember ? 

Miss Drew. March 30. 

Mr. THomprson. How many delegates attended the convention ? 

Mr. Wixu1ams. There were about three or four hundred. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Do you have a copy of the resolution which they 
passed ? 

Mr. Wiiu1aMs. I think what I read was what was unanimously 
adopted, that thing I just read to you about our feelings on these 
various bills. 

Mr. THomrson-. You mean that statement outlining the history 
and so on ? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. No, the bills for this year. 

Mr. Tuomrson. In March? 

Mr. Witi1aMs. This was at the annual meeting I described briefly 
the position of the national board on the rash of bills now before the 
Congress. 

Mr. THompson. The Senate bill by Mr. Smith was introduced March 
28. When was that convention ? 

Mr. Wiiut1AMs. March 30. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Two days afterward ? 

Mr. Witiiams. At that time we had your bill. 

Mr. THompson. That was introduced in January. 

Mr. Wiii1aMs. Yes. 

Mr. THomrson. What other bills did you have ? 

Mr. Wiu1AMs. I am not sure of the exact dates that I got all of 
these. Maybe you know the dates of these ? 

Mr. Truompson. What I am trying to establish is what your con- 
vention did. 

Mr. Wituiams. Anything not covered at that convention has been 
covered since this in bulletins. 
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Mr. Tuomrson. There has been no opposition to your bulletins and 
you take it that that has been approved ¢ 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you. 

Mr. Wiutu1aMs. I think it is a fair assumption that I speak for the 
great preponderance. 1 am not speaking for others, as they have—— 

Mr. THomeson. Is it an assumption rather than a fact? That is 
what I was trying to get at. 

Mr. WituiaMs. It is a reasonable assumption as against Mr. Weston 
saying that he speaks for all of those societies that belong to the plastic 
organizations. 

Mr. Tompson. Mr. Weston sent Mr. Elliott on July 10 a letter in 
support of this legislation signed by 400 people. 

Mr. WituraMs. I should think that can be done. 

Mr. Tuompson. I think that is fair. 

Mr. WituiaMs. I think that in Artists Equity alone he could collect 
those. 

Mr. Tuompson. Those 400 people are only a smattering of the 
artists. They are people from all of the art field. 

Mr. WituiAMs. Musicians and so forth? 

Mr. Tompson. All of them. 

Mr. WiuuiAms. I am not arguing about how many musicians you 
could get. You might be able to get a million. 

Mr. Tompson. There were not a million among the 400. 

Mr. WitutaMs. That is not hard to get. 

Mr. Truompson. If it is not hard to get, why did you not get 400 
names in opposition rather than come in here and generalize? 

Mr. Witiiams. I think that that statement is a little unfair. You 
are putting a tremendous burden on us. We are creative artists and 
we do not get paid as Mr. Goodrich does, to get out letters and to carry 
on correspondence with him. ‘To do that, I am at a loss and I do not 
have a paid secretary. I get a secretary in off and on when I need 
one. We are creative artists and these bills have presented a very 
definite hardship to a great many of us who feel sincerely that they 
are for the worst of American art. 

Mr. THompson. I do not doubt your sincerity. I noticed on your 
letterhead that you represent some of the finest sculptors in the 
world. 

Mr. Wiriu1AMs. Not my letterhead. You are speaking of the letter- 
head of the National Sculptor Society. I do not believe I have 
written to you on the letterhead of the National Sculpture Society. 

Mr. Tuompson. No. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Then please correct that. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicnoxson. As I understand it, these bills seek to improve on 
the arts and sciences, to build them up, get what the history shows has 
happened in our country. Does it go into paintings and sculpture of 
foreign countries? 

Mr. Wiut1ams. The bill that I am referring to has nothing to do 
with the sciences. They have to do with the arts. 

Mr. Nicnotson. They have an art commission, I suppose, in prac- 
tically every big city in the United States, do they not? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. I am sorry to say there are relatively few of them. In 
my speaking across the country to various groups, I have always urged 
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that they set up an art commission in the various cities. Very few of 
them do. 

Mr. Nicuo.tson. I come from Massachusetts and we have an art com- 
mission. We have to approve any paintings that goes into the State 
legislature. 

Mr. WixurAms. It was a fine thing. We had one in New York and 
it has been abolished, but there are very few. There is none in Chi- 
cago, for example. 

Mr. Nicuotson. Would they be working at cross purposes if we 
passed legislation giving the Federal Government authority to pro- 
mote the arts and sciences ? 

Mr. WituiaMs. I do not see why you mean working at cross pur 
poses. The point is that—the only cross purposes which would 
exist—we already have the Commission of Fine Arts here in Wash- 
ington, which is the Federal Art Commission and setting up this Ad- 
visory Council would be setting up a thing which, in many instances, 
woul d duplie ‘ate the power. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Do you know the power of the Fine Arts Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. WiiuramMs. I know Guna ce arly what it is. 

Mr. Tuompson. It was established in 1910. Do you agree with me 
that its specific legislative perpose was to be the guardian of L’Enfant 
for the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Wixi1ams. That is correct, and mainly for the District of 
Columbia, period. 

Mr. Tuomrson. What other powers ? 

Mr. Witxiams. It has no other powers unless given specifically im 
the bill before the Congress. 

Mr. Tuompson. Are there any ot hers given since 1910% 

Mr. Witu1ams. Time and again since the appropr lation was made, 
it will be subject to the advice and approval of the Commission on 
Fine Arts. 

Mr. Tuomerson. With respect to the Nation’s Capital ? 

Mr. WixuiaMs. That is true. 

Mr. Tuompson. Not to Bethesda, Md., or to Alexandria, Va. ? 

Mr. Witiiams. Unless as requested in the case of the America: 
Battle Monuments Commission. 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. There are e plenty of instances of that kind. 

Mr. Tompson. They can give their advice to anyone, but their 
legislative function is confined to the operation of the L’Enfant plan? 

“Mr. WituiaMs. I have suggested that it be a fine idea if the various 
States had their own art commissions to carry out these things from 
thereon. That is for the States to determine. 

Mr. Wituiams. If I may continue with this letter, which I was try- 
ing to get through. 

Mr. Nicnotson. I am at a loss to know why painters and sculptors 
and actors and everybody else have to go back to the Renaissance, 
1200, 1300, or 1400, to find out who were the best painters, the best 
sculptors, and the best actors, so that when we think of a good play it 
has to be by Shakespeare; a good oe of sculpture has to be by Da 
Vinci; or a good painting has to be by a dozen or so painters, and we 
neglect all of the stuff that we have—matter, not stuff, because this 
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statue of Lincoln in the Lincoln Memorial is, I believe, as good as any 
in the world. 

Mr. Wuutams. I think we have had a renaissance in the field of: 
sculpture in this country in the last 50 years. How long it will last 
with the present vogue for all the things called sculpture “made out of 
melted metal and garbage cans, I do not know, and we are not getting 
young men trained as we should, but we have had a period from 1893 
until today which might be called a renaissance in the field of sculp- 
ture. If you have been to the cemetery and have seen Saint-Gaudens’ 
Grief, it is one of the best things we have in this country or anywhere, 
and I am proud of it and I think we all should be. 

Mr. Nicnouson. I think we are proud of it, but so few people know 
about it. What we should do, I suppose, is to get the younger people 
growing up to put more time in the arts and have more painters like 
Stuart and others. I am not a judge of art, but I can see the beauty 
in it. 

Mr. WitutAms. I am sorry to tell you that if you get these self- 
annointed experts in any such setup as pictured in this bill, that the 
majority of them have been trained to know something of the old 
masters, but all they like now is P. P. Ruiz’ work. He ‘paints under 
the name of Picasso. And they love another famous Communist. 

Mr. Tromrson. Does a man’s political persuasions mean his art 
cannot be good ? 

Mr. Witi1AMs. I would say when they are definitely dedicated to 
party principles, to doing what they are told, very definitely it does. 
They are not sincere. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman, I can see how there might have 
been some Communist p: sean here in 1935 and 1936. Some people 
had Communist stickers on their automobiles in that period and ap- 
parently there was not anything wrong about it, and I suppose a good 
many of those people who joined those organizations or who painted 
the dire condition we were in at that time were misguided. Nowa- 
days they do not talk, write, or compose the way they did in 1935 
bee: ause they woul 11 be suspect right off, wouldn’t they ? 

Mr. Wmu1ams. You would be sur pris sed how many of the same ones 
are still doing so, if you knew the picture as I do. J think you and I 
are in agreement on the aims. 

Mr. Nicuoison. If we establish a Commission like this, it should 
not interfere with the 2 or 3 commissions that we have in Massachu- 
setts. We have the Society of Arts there and Art Commissions, and 
all public buildings and things like that have to be approved by them, 
and so forth and so on, and a Commission under this legislation would 
not affect them in any way, would it ¢ 

Mr. Wittiams. I think it would eventually, but the amount of 
money that would eventually have to be appropriated by the Gov- 
ernment if they ever started collecting all the things they talk ae 
there would not be enough cellars to hold the accumulation of pai 
ings and etchings and other things that the Government would ac- 
quire. They would have to have a place as big as Fort Knox. 

There is no truth in the old idea that a person is not recognized in 
his own day. Of the great works of art in the past, 99 percent were 
by people who were recognized in their day and who were commis- 
sioned to do things that were saved. This is to try to do it on a mass 
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production basis, and in any civilization you do not get a mass of 
talent. There are a lot of people with some talent who need encour- 
agement, but there are others who need to find more useful facets for 
their gifts. If they will show you mud pies and say, “They are 
beautiful but you have to learn to like them.” I do not know where 
you will get if you have to recognize everybody who says he is an 
artist. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. I do not see anything in this bill here that does or 
attempts to do the things you have mentioned. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. It is a foot in the door. 

But I am still trying to finish the few points I started in this letter. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. We have been trying to get you back to the bill. 

Mr. WixtiaMs. I mentioned the fact that: 

(c) We believe that any such Commission would gravitate to the control of 
the “three” so-styled experts, rather than the practitioners preoccupied with 
their own creative work, that the Commission would become a narrow bureau- 
cratic body with considerable despotic power to sway and control national 
taste—contrary to the concepts of our historic freedoms. 

(d) Similarly, we are opposed to including performing arts and other cul- 
tural facets with their different problems integrally with the fine arts in any 
legislation. 

(e) Despite “section 7” of these bills, we are convinced that the envisioned 
new Commission would inevitably intrude on the spheres of advice and approval 
vested in the time honored Commission of Fine Arts. 

That point was brought out last year by David Finley. I imagine 
he has done the same thing this year. 

Incidentally, I find a footnote. Congressman Thompson, I was so 


delighted last year when you wrote me: 


I have definitely decided not to again sponsor President Hisenhower’s plan 
for a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. If the President wants his 
plan adopted he will have to persuade his own party to work for it (Republican 
members of the House Education and Labor Committee voted against the Presi- 
dent’s proposal). In the meantime, I would like to have your comments on the 
enclosures. 


I wish you had stuck to that decision. 

Mr. Tuomrson. I did. That is why Mr. Wainwright introduced the 
administration bill this year. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. Don’t you call them all the same? They all say it 
is based on that one clause in the President’s message, and my thought 
is if the President knew the whole picture the situation might be dif- 
ferent. I think his heart is in the right place, but I do not think, 
with all the things he has to do, he had the time to give it full thought. 
Then we say: 


(f) As citizens, we oppose these bills as potentially leading to extravagant 
boondoggling, despite an overburdened budget and staggering taxation. 

May we ask that unfavorable action be taken with reference to these or any 
bills relating to the fine arts without opportunity being given for members of the 
AAPL, the largest art organization in the country, and we would suggest also 
representatives of the National Academy of Design, the National Sculpture 
Society, and the American Institute of Architects to give their views at open 
hearings. 


Then there is a postscript: 


I enclose copy of War Cry, recently issued, which states the policies the 
AAPL has been forced to adopt in the interest of preserving and forwarding 
American art. I believe it should prove useful to committees of the Congress in 
evaluating the curious jumble of art bills which are flowing into the hoppers of 
both Houses. 
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When an organization such as the American Artists Professional 
League has to take steps such as this—I ask that this copy of War Cry 
be passed around rather than read it, because I think that will oer 
you how desperate the situation is and how and why such legislation 
could be inimical. 

Mrs. Green. Before this is included in the record, I would like to 
see it, please. 

Mr. Witxt1aMs. I would be glad to have it included in the record if 
we could. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the copy of War Cry will be made 
a part of the record immediately following your testimony. 

Mr. Wrutams. I thank you very much. 

I have covered most of the things I had in my summary. I might 
just say that the true artist is perfor ce a rugged individualist and does 
not want to be a kept poodle by the Government with dilettante ex- 
perts as nursemaids. Like all rugged individuals in business for 
themselves, he knows that few can hope for great success and then onl 
if their work speaks a language that all can understand. After all, 
art is a universal language and art that has to be translated by ex- 
perts for the people to understand is not art in my understanding. 
However, he can hope that his work, if it have beauty and crafts- 
manship, will continue to speak for him in the universal language of 
true art for generations to come. 

If you w ant to help artists, vote no. What you can do for him is 
to leave his fellow citizens a little more after taxes so that those that 
care—and there are many of them—can indulge, each to his taste, in 
the acquisition of works of living artists. 

Let us get a broad base of support. Let the Government, through 
its existing agencies, continue to seek to set a high example in the 
commissioning or purchase of important artworks for public projects, 
but spare us from socialized art. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Williams, and I wonder if Miss Drew 
cares to be heard at this time? 

Miss Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exviorr. We have questioned Mr. Williams as he went along. 

(At the direction of the chairman, the following copy of War Cry 
is made a part of the record. ) 


War Cry 
THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We believe that the time has come for American artists who hold fast to the 
time-honored tenets of beauty, craftsmanship, and integrity to assert their faith 
in the cause. We believe that the time has come for all serious artists of our 
time who hold fast to the canons of art with relation to rhythm, proportion, 
composition, form, and color, which have endured for centuries, to crusade for 
these verities in the art of America today. 

For too long a time, and with our habitual American tolerance, we have 
stood aside and let the sensationalists and revolutionaries take the center of the 
stage. We have tolerated, without protest, the initiators of the decadent isms 
which were spawned abroad some decades ago. We have permitted, without 
public protest, this debanching of all that is noble in art. So long have we 
tolerated this intrusion that it has now gained a disproportionate place in the 
American art scene. 

At first we ignored these sensationalists as harmless; now they have infiltrated 
our large exhibitions, our art juries, our art societies and our art museums, 
They now dominate art courses in many of our colleges and art schools. Art 
journals and art news editors have bowed to the call of their weird incantations 
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until the beauty-loving public, mystified by their madness, has about decided 
that, if this is art, it wants no more art. 

If our artists who thrill at the wonders of God’s creation and who aspire 
to share their inspiration with others through their art, wish to regain the esteem 
and appreciation of the public, they must now, with strong resolution, go into 
aggressive action. And they must work fast if a generation or more of potential 
talent is not to be smothered for lack of proper instruction. 

The American Artists Professional League, with its some 2,000 members across 
the land, stands ready to do its part. Under the vigorous chairmanship of 
Wheeler Williams, N. A., the program committee offers a 6-point program. 

(1) We must demand that newspapers and magazines carrying art news sup- 
plement their staffs with at least one critic sympathetic to modern classicists, 
Rifts must be made in what has aptly been called the paper curtain that pre- 
vents the public from knowing that many fine modern artists are still doing work 
they will welcome and understand. 

(2) We must demand that large art exhibitions, national, regional, and local, 
have separate juries and separate exhibition areas for modern classicists. We 
are entitled to juries of our peers and to have our works shown in conjunction 
with works of similar motivation. 

(3) We must demand that all medals, awards, fellowships or grants given or 
endowed by patrons or benefactors—who are known to have been motivated by 
appreciation for man’s heritage of classic art and interest in fostering classic 
art—be awarded only by juries of the classic schools of modern art. (Let the 
adherents of the cult of the isms endow their own and not poach upon the 
generosity of others, living and dead, who do not or did not share their extreme 
tastes. ) 

(4) We must continue our battle to see that art is not socialized under political 
bureaucracy. 

(5) We must do everything in our power to see that, once again, teachers 
who believe in our great heritage of art, know how to teach the fundamentals, 
and who can, by encouragement and constructive criticism, help the aspiring 
to develop his individual talents, are selected to man the art departments of 
our grade and high schools, our colleges and our professional schools of art. 

(6) While in large measure this fad for the isms of modern art is only a 
manifestation of our troubled times and its exponents and proponents are both 
loyal and sincere, we can no longer overlook the important element of Communist 
involvement, aware by their own statements that they regard art as a weapon 
of revolution. The key? It is obvious that they promote the isms to destroy 
standards and traditions just as they employ “social realism” to stir resentment 
and employ the few fine artists caught at one time or another in their net—to 
open doors to art associations and the purse strings of fellowship and scholarship 
funds to the benefit of their adherents. 

Therefore, it is also encumbent on us to alert authorities where known and 
unrepentant party-liners, are assigned as teachers, jury members, or invited as 
exhibitors. 

Equally, when patriotic civic groups take similar action, we should rally to 
their support. 


Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have a statement, Miss Drew ? 


STATEMENT OF MISS DOROTHY DREW, POLICY CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE, INC. 


Miss Drew. Just a little statement. Most of it is off the cuff, so 
to speak. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 

Miss Drew. My name is Dorothy Drew. I am an artist, a portrait 
painter, and reside in New York City. I am speaking to you as the 
policy chairman of the American Artists Professional League. I want 
the record to show that the American Artists Professional League 
is the largest group of professional artists, painters, and sculptors in 
the United States. It was formed in 1930. 

Mr. Nicuotson. As I understand, you are a portrait painter? 

Miss Drew. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Nicnorson. These pictures with the lines and everything that 
you see, you always see a bunch of lines, what kind of painting is that? 

Miss Drew. Well, Congressman Nicholson, there are so many schools 
of art, subdivisions of schools of art, that certain lines might identify 
a painter as an abstract painter. Another group of Tines might 
identify him as a constructive painter. Another group of lines might 
identify him as a surrealist. Or, if you take things out of your 
wasteb: asket and get. some glue and put it on a canvas and tie it with 
a piece of string with a collage, you might be a dadoist. Those are 
the various subdivisions of the radical elements in the art world. 

Mr. Nicnoison. But it only helps those people who understand 
what they are trying to get at, and the ordinary person like me, of 
whom there are prob: bly 160 million in the United States, would 
never know what it is. 

Miss Drew. It makes a big business out of art criticism, because 
formerly people painted pictures to interpret. ideas, and now we have 
a vast galaxy of people who have to interpret pictures. 

Mr. Nicnoxtson. At least those that made pictures 10,000 years be- 
fore Christ made pictures of animals, and you could understand that. 

Miss Drew. That is one of the things that is causing this whole 
problem to be so confusing. It is in that position that I have come 
down here, and as policy chairman of this large group, to give you 
more of an understanding of why this largest group of professional 
artists, painters, and sc ulptors i is so adamant in its opposition to any 
phase of this resolution, the idea of which goes back to WPA days 
[ am sorry to have to go back to the period of the Federal arts projects. 
Of course the depression was hard on everybody. I realize the United 
States Government, in having art projects to give artists a self-respect- 
ing way of accepting work, was doing so w ith the very finest of inten- 
tions. However, it was very unfortunate that it happened just 
exactly when it did happen, but the historical events in the world 
would show you why that would be reasonable. 

The American depression was seized upon by the world Commu- 
nist conspiracy as a very good time to organize, to agitate, and to 
gain influence in our country to undermine and even, if possible, 
sneak into our Government. 

In 1930 the Soviet Government held one of the first cultural con- 
ferences, called the Karkhov Cultural Conference of 1930. That 
conference was attended by representatives of American art groups, 
and those representatives agreed, with the full control of the Soviet 
art hierarchy, to come back to America and to organize the artists of 
this country in the defense of the Soviet Union, and to use art as a 
weapon in the class struggle. 

It was unfortunate that at this time, and shortly thereafter, the 
Federal art projects were started, and because of the fact they had 
Eee the artists union, the artists union was a very radical or- 

ganization. I have brought with me copies of one of their publica 
tions, supporting a Federal art bill. This artists union was a radic: i 
union, controlled by radicals. You will see reviews by the John Reed 
Club and : agitations for strikes that this union was fostering to always 
get, more and more appropriations for their own radical members. 

Mrs. Green. Miss Drew, we have three other witnesses to be heard 
this morning. I wonder if we could ask you to confine your testi- 
mony to the bill. 
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Miss Drew. Mrs. Green, my testimony is really more pertinent to 
the bill than you seem to understand, and I beg of you to let me bring 
forward the continuity of the element behind this particular legisla- 
tion. Going down to the present time, this is a continuity of not 
only ideas but also of personalities. 

Mr. TuHomrson. What do you mean by the “element” behind this 
legislation ? 

Miss Drew. The element behind the legislation is the radical ele- 
ment in the art world. 

Mr. THompson. Like President Eisenhower, for example? 

Miss Drew. No. I do not consider President Eisenhower as in the 
art world. 

Mr. Tuompson. The word “radical” is a broad term. To Republi- 
cans many Democrats are radicals, and to Democrats many Republi- 
cans are radicals. To Socialists, Communists are radicals, and to 
Communists, Socialists are radicals. What do you mean by radicals? 
People whose ideas do not conform to yours ? 

Miss Drew. Not at all. I use the word “radical” in its accepted 
meaning. We artists are very afraid in America to call a person a 
Communist even though we know he isa Communist. By radicals we 
mean the Communists, Communist fronters, fellow travelers, and 
Socialists. That is my "idea of the radical element. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Are you confining your remarks to the artists or 
other people who support this legislation ? 

Miss Drew. I can only speak as an artist. Ido not know anything 
about the theater other than generally, and I do not know anything 
about music other than generally, but I do know specifically the back- 
ground of this legislation. 

Mr. THompson. W ell, I introduced this legislation. Are you sug- 
gesting that I got the idea to introduce it from some r: vdical element ? 

Miss Drew. L think whether you know the background of those 
people or not is something I cannot say, but I would say that the 
element that has been behind this legislation is a radical element. 

Mrs. Green. Are you by the same token saying that when President 
Eisenhower recommended the establishment of a Fine Arts Com- 
mission, that he was, I think you said used as a dupe of the Com- 
munists ? 

Miss Drew. I have never said that. As a matter of fact, I am a 
very good Republican and I voted for Mr. Eisenhower. I think his 

roposal was well-intentioned and that he wanted to help the artists, 
but I think he is very much mistaken. 

Mrs. Green. I will have to repeat my request that you confine your 
testimony to the bill. In view of the other witnesses to be he: ard, can 
you complete your testimony in 5 minutes ? 

Miss Drew. I will do my best. 

Mrs. Green. You may proceed for 5 minutes. 

Miss Drew. First of all, I wish to show that one of the first groups 
that supported a Federal arts project was the artists union. 

Mr. THompson. What date was that ? 

Miss Drew. In 1935. In 1936—you asked for a specific definition 
of an organization that is a Communist organization. The American 
Artists Congress of 1936 was connected with the International Asso- 
ciation of Revolutionary Artists and Writers of the Soviet Union. 
And its sister congress was the League of American Writers. The 
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American Artists Congress has been listed by the Government as a 
Communist-controlled ‘organization. This organization asked for a 
permanent fine arts program. 

Mrs. Green. Miss Drew, will you please confine your statements to 
the particular bill. 

Miss Drew. I think these are all relevant, because they are the cause 
of the fear and the resistance that the artists feel toward this legis- 
lation. 

I bring next the platform for artists. This platform is the Fed- 
eral fine arts program of the New York State Art Division of the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions. The Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions was dissolved 
in January 1956. Mr. Herbert Brownell, the Attorney General, de- 
clared this organization to be a subversive organization, and the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions was dissolved. 

This is the platform for artists of the Wallace Progressive Party 
in 1948, which is in substance the background of the legislation that 
you have put forward, Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THompson. I am delighted to know where I got the legislation 
from. However, I have never heard from any of these organizations 
directly or indirectly. 

Miss Drew. You may have heard from some of these people, because 
the first person suggesting this idea was an individual who is the first 
name on the letterhead of the National Council on the Arts and Gov- 
ernment, with headquarters in the Whitney Museum. 

Mr. Toompson. Who is she? 

Miss Drew. Berenice Abbott. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is she a Communist ? 

Miss Drew. I decline to cite anybody as a Communist because I 
know it cost the United States millions of dollars to prove Earl 
Browder was a Communist. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Is she a Communist ? 

Miss Drew. If you will look her up in the files of the Un-American 
Activities Committee you will find her. 

Mr. Tuomrson. We find in the files of that committee a surfeit of 
names of people whom someone disagrees with and has identified them 
as radicals or Communists simply because he disagrees with them. 
The files of that committee interest me very little, if at all. 

Miss Drew. I do not think you will find Mr. Williams or the artists 
that have not belonged to these radical art organizations in the files 
of the Un-American Activities Committee. 

Mrs. Green. Are you saying that_you know these people are in the 
files of the Un-American Activities Committee? 

Miss Drew. I know Berenice Abbott is. 

Mrs. Green. Have you seen the files of the Un-American Activities 
Committee ? 

Miss Drew. Yes; a cumulative index of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. 

Mr. THomrson. What does that mean? 

Miss Drew. You look up the page and see in what reference that 
person is listed. She probably might have been listed as being a 
member of the First American Artists Congress of 1936. 

Mr. THompson. You say this woman’s name is in the index of the 
Un-American Activities Committee ? 
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Miss Drew. Yes. 

Mr. Tuompson. Is everybody in that index a subversive ? 

Miss Drew. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Tuompson. It might be somebody who helped the committee in 
exposing Communists? 

Miss Drew. Yes, but usually they are so identified. 

Mr. THompson. "My name is in the FBI files. Does that mean | 
am a criminal ? 

Miss Drew. When they are persons who are helping the Govern 
ment, they are so identified. 

Mr. Tuomrpson. How is she identified ? 

Miss Drew. I have not taken the trouble to look up her record. 

Mr. Tuompson. Does that make her suspect to you? 

Miss Drew. No. She would be suspect to me as being a radical be- 
cause of being the first name in the American Artists Congress of 
1936. The first name is Berenice Abbott and the last name is William 
Zorach. 

Mrs. Green. You have about a minute and a half left. 

Mr. Tuompson. That platform came from the Progressive Party ? 

Miss Drew. It is the platform for artists that Mr. Wallace ran on— 
what he would offer for artists. He got only a million votes. 

Mrs. Green. You are condemning this bill on those grounds? 

Miss Drew. Yes. I think it is exactly the type of legislation that 
the radical artists want. We are trying to prove that is the case. 

Then I have here a letterhead of the National Council on the Arts 
and Government. This is addressed to an artist and states: 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message last year, recom- 
mended “the establishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts.” 

We are inviting a select number of persons eminent in the arts and public life 
throughout the country to endorse recent legislative proposals to create this 
Commission. 

Almost identical bills, incorporating the considered suggestions of this council, 
are before the House and Senate. A reprint of Senator Lehman’s remarks when 
introducing 8S. 3419, the text of this bill, and the council’s survey of the arts 
is enclosed. 

We are not asking you to join our council, nor to give financial assistance. 
We request the privilege of including your name in support of the proposed public 
statement sent herewith. Your cooperation in returning the enclosed slip as 
promptly as convenient will be much appreciated. 

We hope you may wish to express to your friends and congressional repre- 
sentatives your view about this nonpartisan legislation as an important step in 
stimulating the arts in America. 

On this letterhead as members of this committee, which is more 
inclusive because it takes in these two organizations and takes in the 
theater, radio, and television, the first member is Berenice Abbott and 
the last name is William Zorach. 

Mrs. Green. I am sorry to interrupt you, Miss Drew, but in order 
to be fair to the other people who are waiting to be heard, we will have 
to give them the remaining part of the time. 

Miss Drew. I have read the hearings you have held on this bill, and 
I know the time the proponents have been given, and I hope in the few 
minutes that have been allotted to me that I have at least given you an 
understanding of why the historical significance behind the group and 
the elements working for this legislation should be all identified in 
your mind. 
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Mrs. Green. I think the record should show that you and Mr. Wil- 
liams have been granted about an hour and 15 minutes. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Miss Drew, if you wish to submit a statement in writ- 
ing, we shall be glad to receive it. If you wish to submit such a state- 
ment, please do so within a period of a week, because we are trying to 
bring these hearings to a close as soon as possible. The statement 
should pertain to these bills. Do not go too far afield, but keep it 
within the purview of the legislation. 

Miss Drew. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask permission to include in the proceedings of this 
hearing a very comprehensive speech made by Congressman Dondero 
last year in reference to this same legislation, and I would like that 
included again in this record. 

Mr. Extiorr. Is that the speech he made on the floor of the House? 

Miss Drew. Yes. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. I heard him make that speech and it is in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Miss Drew. Yes, but. I would like it included in the proceedings 
of this hearing. ' 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is rather expensive to put a speech from the Con- 
gressional Record in these hearings. 

Miss Drew. May I ask that the portions that pertain to this par- 
ticular type of legislation be included in the proceedings of this 
hearing ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. If you will abstract the portions that pertain to this 
legislation and make them a part of your statement and send it to 
me, we will see if we can get it in the record. 

Any questions ¢ 

Mr. Tuomrson. I would like to thank Mr. Williams and Miss Drew 
for their testimony. 

Mr. Exxrorr. The next witness is Mr. Karl Zerbe, representing the 
Artists Equity Association. 

Mr. Zerbe, we have three other witnesses to be heard so we hope 
you will be as helpful as you can in making your statement. 


STATEMENT OF KARL ZERBE, PRESIDENT, ARTISTS EQUITY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Zerpe. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
a prepared statement which is very short, and then I would like to 
say a few words. 

Artists Equity Association, which I have the honor to represent 
here, comprises over 1,600 members who must qualify as professional 
artists for eligiblity, and are organized in 13 chapters from coast 
to coast to promote and protect the economic welfare of fine artists in 
the plastic and graphic fields. The organization is not concerned with 
the kind of work an artist does, so long as it is professionally recog- 
nized, and includes artists from all parts of the country, most of whom 
function in locally active and influential chapters. The organization, 
therefore, feels that it most accurately and effectively represents the 
interests and viewpoint of professional American artists. 

Artists Equity Association favors the principle of government sup- 
port for art, recognizing at the same time the dangers inherent in a 
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lan that is not properly administered, and advocating specific activ- 
ities and safeguards based on extensive study and experience. For 
the entire population in a democracy to receive adequate cultural 
services adapted to their needs, a dep: irtment of government should 
serve to organize collective use and support of the arts on behalf of 
the great majority of citizens financially unable to patronize artists 
individually, just as various agencies of the community must organize 
public health, scientific, educational, and recreational facilities. 

Our Government and arts committee has given serious study to and 
wishes to express its support of the bills pending in the Congress to 
establish a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts (H. R. 6374, H. R. 
6642, and S. 1716). We believe it is a step in the right direction in 
recognizing the importance of the arts as part of our creative life and 
cultural heritage. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. Mr. Zerbe, did I understand you to say that you ap- 
prove and endorse H. R. 6374? 

Mr. Zerse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Zerse. The proposed Federal Advisory Council of the Arts 
bill is a good bill, simple in its structure, inexpensive and easy to 
administer and carries out well the meaning and the hopes ex- 
pressed by President Eisenhower for the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts in his state of the Union message 
in 1955. We applaud its lofty aims and purposes, and its concern for 
the growth and development of our art and culture. 

As President and spokesman for one of the largest national asso- 
ciations of professional American artists, and to my knowledge the 
only organization esthetically nonpartisan, concerned directly with 
the artist’s economic protection as well as the promotion of American 
culture, I come here to give our wholehearted endorsement of these 
bills on the arts. May I ‘affirm here our ardent hope and desire to see 
such a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts bill passed ? 

This is my statement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Zerbe, have you read H. R. 3541 at the same time? 

Mr. Zerse. I do not think so, no. 

Mr. Ex.xiorr. That is the bill by Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Zerse. Yes, sir; I have seen it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You have seen that ? 

Mr. Zerse. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. As between that bill and H. R. 6374, what we call the 
administration bill, you prefer the administration approach, I gath- 
ered from your testimony ? 

Mr. Zerpe. I would approve of any bill that might get passed. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You approve the general idea of these bills? 

Mr. Zerpr. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And hope that we may be able to pass one of them? 

Mr. Zerse. Yes. As I understand it, the bills are all very similar. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And you are not too fussy about the details? 

Mr. Zerse. About the mechanics, no. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. But the general principles on which they are based ? 

Mr. Zerse. Yes. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mrs. Green. 
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Mrs. Green. Mr. Zerbe, you heard the preceding testimony. Would 
you be inclined to agree that it is only the radicals or those being used 
by the radicals who are supporting this type of legislation ¢ . 

Mr. Zerze. I do not think so, definitely not. I am sure Mr. Wil- 
liams and his group would probably benefit just as much from such 
a bill as what are called radical elements. 

If I may I should like to say something about modern art which, 
after all, has been attacked as communistic and all of that today. 

Modern art is very old by now. It is over 50 years old, and I am 
afraid it is going to stay, regardless of what the opponents may say. 
Modern art is absolutely opposed to communism. Asa matter of fact 
art in Soviet Russia is not modern, it is not abstract, it is not any of 
the “isms,” but it is the most conservative and most reactionary art, in 
a sense, we could think of. Modern art is definitely the product of a 
democracy and not of a totalitarian state. 

Mr. Exiorr. I must pull you back, Mr. Zerbe, as I did with Mr. 
Williams, to the bill. 

Mr. Zerse. Iamsorry. I had to get this off my mind. 

Mr. Extiorr. Do you feel that the passage of one or the other of 
these bills would be a recognition of American art that it deserves at 
this time ? 

Mr. Zerse. Very definitely so. American art in the last 20 years 
has made great strides forward. It is actually today an asset of our 
country. The young artists in France or England or Germany or 
Italy today look to what American art is doing. It is something we 
can be proud of, and something that our Government should sponsor 
and show and exhibit and bring around to the other countries just as 
the other countries do with their own art. 

I might say that almost every country has a department of art and 
it promotes its own art. It sends it around. It sends it to foreign 
countries and helps it along and is proud of it, and I think we should 
be proud of our art, too. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Nicholson. 

Mr. Nicuotson. What do you mean by modern art? Splotches on 
a canvas ¢ 

Mr. Zerse. Well, that is very difficult to answer. This is all a part 
of it. I agree with you if you state that there is a lot of—whatever 
we may call it; let us call it at the moment nonsense, in art today. 

Mr. Nicuotson. That isa good name. 

Mr. Zerse. And yet it is all part of the gross in art. We have to 
look at it in this way. What is going on today is an exploration of 
new esthetic values. There are many experiments that will fall by 
the side, and many will be valid. 

Mr. Nicuotson. What do you do, Mr. Zerbe ? 

Mr. Zerse. I paint. Iam a painter and a teacher. 

Mr. Nicwotson. What kind of a painter, a modern painter? 

Mr. Zerse. I think the American Artists Professional League would 
call me a modern radical, and the modern radicals, those I would call 
modern radicals, would call me an old hat. 

Mr. Nicnotson. Radicals are those that paint things that nobody 
knows what they are? 
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Mr. Zurwe. I think you could recognize my paintings, and I think 
‘you might even like them sometimes. It is per fectly possible. In- 
cidentally, I have been teaching at the Boston Museum for 17 years. 

Mr. Tuomeson. I like his painting. I think it is wonderful. 

Mrs. Green. If this legislation is pi assed, do you see any possibility 
of Socialist control over the fine arts? 

Mr. Zerse. Not at all. I do not see how it could come about unless 
the chairman-—not of this committee but of this advisory body— 
should dictate how people should paint. That is the way it is done 
in Russia, not here. I cannot see any danger of that here. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to thank you very much for coming 
and for your statement. I have been long an admirer of your radical 
conservs as e works. 

Mr. Zerse. Thank you very much. 

Mr. see The next witness is Mr. Adlai S. Hardin, president, 
National Sculpture Society. 

Mr. Hardin, may I ask what the “S” stands for ? 

Mr. Harbin. Stevenson. 

I have a brief statement which I think relates entirely to the bill, 
and it certi uinly does hot re iF ite in any Wi Ly to communism, 

Mr. Exxiorr. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ADLAI S. HARDIN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
SCULPTURE SOCIETY 


Mr. Harpry. May I first thank you for the privilege of appearing 
before your committee in its consideration of H. R. 3541 

The National Sculpture Society has already sent your committee 
a statement as to its viewpoint on this bill and the specific areas to 
which it takes exception. 

I would like, therefore, to set forth a personal viewpoint on the 
so = Government encouragement of creative activity and practice 
of th 

I am sure it is not difficult to understand why so many people, both 
artists and liberal-minded laymen alike, look with favor on proposals 
which have as their aim so admirable a purpose as stimulating a 
broader interest in the cultural side of American life, and a bettering 


of the lot of American artists. This is a w rorthy goal and one which 


at first glance deserves the sympathetic support of all right-minded 
people. 

It. is, therefore, not an easy thing to take a stand in opposition to a 
proposal, the aims of which one’s natural instincts would so whole- 
heartedly welcome and endorse. 

Nevertheless, there are organizations and individuals who are right- 
minded, who are liberal, and whose motivation is anything but reac 
tion or self-interest who have very grave doubts about the eventual 
value of Federal encouragement of the arts. Such organizations and 
individuals feel that the principles in this issue run deeper than the 
self-interests of individuals or groups on either side of this issue. 

The first paragraph of the proposed legislation states that “the 
growth and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagina 
tion, and individual initiative.” 
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The Federal Advisory Commission or Council which these bills 
would set up is planned to take only such action and make only such 
recommendations as are consistent with the concept that the growth 
and flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, imagination, and 
individual initiative. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that there are vast numbers of self- 

respecting artists all across America who sincerely believe that the 
legislation under discussion would in reality be a first step toward 
infringement of these three very basic requirements for a flourishing 
art, namely, freedom, imagination, and individual initiative. 

Let us take the matter of freedom. At this moment, and always in 
America, the artist is free and has been free to follow his own direc- 
tion of creative activity. He is free to experiment. He is free to 
exhibit. He is free to sell his output. In truth, one of the moti- 
vating factors which caused him to become an artist in spite of the 
economic difficulties inherent in that profession was that here he would 
be free. 

The proponents of this legislation point out that most countries 
of the world have some form of government support for the artist. 
[ would point out that in no country in the world is the artist so free 
to do and create as he pleases as in the United States. Here no one 
sets standards for him. No one dictates to him; no one officially 
dictates or influences what shall or shall not be taught in his art 
schools. 

Yet many serious artists in America sincerely doubt that such free- 
dom would long exist when a commission or board, or council or 
official body, no matter how noble its purpose, is licensed in our Gov- 
ernment, to make recomendations relating to methods for encouraging 
creative activity and practice of the arts. The actions of such a com- 
mission must in one way or another officially influence the direction 
of art in America and thereby, begin to limit the freedom of the 
artist. 

_ ‘The second element upon which the flourishing of art depends is 
Imagination. 

[magination is in the main stimulated by diversity of experience 
and opportunity. No fair observer of American life and history 
would contend that the conditions of American life tend to stifle 
diversity of experience and opportunity, and therefore to stifle imagi- 
nation. The American artist more than any other artist in the world 
has been, and is, free to replenish his imagination from the great 
varieties of American experience, and to test his im: igination as experi- 
mentally as he desires without fear of being cut off by standards of art 
not of his own making. He is free to seek out artists of like mind, 
and constantly to develop his own imaginative visions through free 
cooperation. WwW e see countless examples of this stimulant to art in 
practice today in little theater groups, local associations of painters 
and sculptors and through the free contributions of training by estab- 
lished professional artists to local schools and youth or ganizations. 
Contrast this teeming picture of free activity in American arts as it 
exists today with the probabilities, and possibly eventualities should 
a council or board be given the official right to make recommendations 
relating to methods for encouraging the practice of the arts. Many 
who have lived with and understand the arts regretfully contend that 
such a council or authority would by sheer definition begin to govern, 
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to direct, to steer, rather than to stimulate an atmosphere in which 
the imagination of the artist might flourish. 

The Commission in question, regardless of the personal integrity of 
its members, and the broadness of their backgrounds is neverthless 
composed of ‘human beings. They arenot omniscient. They will have 
personal preferences depending upon their backgrounds and expe- 
rience, which will tend to guide the Commission along lines which 
include some concepts and exclude others—thereby beginning to set 
limits upon the imagination. Dominant personalities, or those who 
are experienced in the art of politics, or the politics of art, cannot help 
but play a more than proportionate role in the establishment of policy. 
Hence, again, there must flow from this Commission a threat to the 
freedom and imagination of the artist. 

Individual initiative is the third element mentioned as necessary to 
the flourishing of art. The bill’s proponents must feel that this 
quality in the individual artist will not be threatened by Government 
assistance or encouragement. I believe the opposite to be the case. 
The very words, “individual initiative,” are themselves a contradiction 
to this concept. 

Individual initiative is what our pioneer forefathers had. It is 
one of the foundation stones on which the whole American philosophy 
of free enterprise is built. Individual initiative is at the very oppo- 
site end of the pole from Government encouragement. 

At one pole are individual initiative, a free system of competition, 
an equal opportunity for reward for individual capacity, superiority, 
and achievement. This has been the motivating force of our country’s 
economy and social structure. 

At the other pole is supervision, direction, conformity, and the 
danger of subsidizing and support. of mediocrity. This is not the 
American way. This is a w ay which too many countries in the world 
have tried—a way which gradually deprives the individual of the 
freedoms which Americans treasure most. 

Freedom, imagination, individual intiative—these are all words 
which relate to an atmosphere of liberty. I realize that the proponents 
of the bill want to maintain that atmosphere of liberty and provide or 
stimulate means for the artist to function within it. But the provision 
of resources or means by a political group carries with it no guaranty 
of an atmosphere of freedom for the arts. In fact, it carries with it a 
very grave threat to that atmosphere of freedom. 

To quote from Dorothy Fosdick’s What Is Liberty ? 

Only the individual is able to guarantee that an activity is the spontaneous 
expression of his own nature. When someone else seeks to make this guaranty 
to him, his individuality is radically impaired. This is clear above all else in the 
state. For the state has no means at its disposal to provide voluntary processes 
of thought upon which individuality in cultural activity depends. * * * In cul- 
tural realms the instruments of government can be used to suppress individuality 
but they cannot elicit it. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardin. Any questions? 

Mrs. Green. Just a comment. I appreciate your very logical and 
clear statement. I must admit that at first I had a couple of the 

same reservations you had. I can appreciate your viewpoint. 

Mr. Harprn. I think we crossed purposes. I started out the other 
way and came to this conclusion after a great deal of thought about it. 
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If I may make one other comment not written, let us assume that this 
Board or Council or group or individual who would have a bearing 
as far as making a recommendation to the Department is concerned 
relating to the arts and cultural values of this country—let us assume 
that I, as president of the National Sculpture Society, should become 
president of that Board, which is a logical assumption in that I repre- 
sent the oldest sculpture society in the country whose membership 
has been composed of the greatest sculptors of the country in the past 
60 years—it would be logical that whoever determined what this 
Council is made of would come to us and talk to us about what is proper 
sculpture, since most of the prominent sculptors (not modern, con- 
temporary, but not modern in the sense of being abstract), it is logical 
that I should be the president of that board, and I would approach 
my duties with my background of knowledge, my history, and any- 
thing that has gone into my experience gives me a viewpoint on art, 
and I would try to express the things that make me up and make me 
the kind of a person Tam. And I can assure you that having just gone 
through a book called The New Decade, published by the Museum of 
Modern Art, which I would like you to look at, that the work in here 
for the most part would get no support from me if I were a member 
of that Commission; and I think if you would take a look at it you 
would see why it w ould not. 

I was interested in hearing Mr. Zerbe say that European artists 
all have support. Here are "22 European artists in this book that 
would lose some freedom, and the modern artists in this country 
would lose some freedom, if I were Chairman of this Commission, 
because I cannot go along with things that turn my stomach. Every- 
one would have some freedom taken away from them because the 
direction of art would be taken away from them, and I think this is 
a dangerous thing. 

I will just take a moment and ask if you would care to look at this. 
This is cee of the European art. When Mr. Zerbe said Europeans 
are looking to American art as great, I think it is great. We think 
we are doing great work, modern and other kinds. I do not think 
the countries abroad are doing anything like the work we are doing. 
We do not want to do anything to jeopardize that. 

I will pass this to the committee [indicating book]. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Hardin, I would like to commend you for your 
statement. I think it is worthy of the person who bears the first two 
great names that you bear. We are not in agreement, but it is en- 
tirely reasonable. : 

Mr. Harprn. We are both Democrats. 

Mr. Tuompson. It is entirely reasonable and it expresses your point 
of view very lucidly ¢ and very reasonably. 

Mr. Harorn. It is true that there are people who are just as sincere 
about this. We are not worried about communism. We are not 
worried about anything except that there is a freedom in America 
which is in jeopardy here. I am just as sincere in that belief as 
anything. 

Mrs. Grren. You have proven that one’s political persuasions do 
not have any great bearings on this. The fact that you and Mr. 
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Thompson show the same political views and yet disagree on the 
Fine Arts Commission shows that. 

Mr. Harprn. I am gratified to hear that. 

Mr. Tuompson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Harvr. I think that perhaps I might leave a couple of 
copies of the National Sculpture Review which is a little magazine 
that we are trying to publish in an effort to try to keep before the 
American public the fact that there is a good contempor: ary art which 
is not all wild. At the moment, the art press in America does favor 
it, a vanguard sort of thing and you do not see the rest of it. I will 
leave that with the committee, if I may. 

Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I want to thank you, Mr. Hardin. 

Our next witness is Mr. Richard Coe. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Coe, that we are very happy to have 
you and we regret that our time is shorter than it was when we 
started. However, we are h: appy to have you and you may proceed 
in any manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD COE, THE WASHINGTON POST AND 
TIMES HERALD 


Mr. Cor. Since I turned my statement in earlier, I will not take 
your time by reading it, but I would like to take advantage of this 
appearance, following Mr. Hardin’s really splendid remarks, because 
they reflect much of “what I have gone through myself. 

To be brief, I also have had my beginnings in this bill. I felt that 
it was a great thing. 

I am the drama editor of the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
and I also write for various other journals in my field. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What is your field ? 

Mr. Cor. Thetheater. I am the drama critic. 

I have spent the last 10 years in this particular job, and before that 
L was the editor for Stars and Stripes. I came back from the war with 
the feeling that the national theater and things like that were a very 
good thing. However, in the course of time, I found that other people 
did not agree with me. A newspaper columnist is very much like a 
Member of Congress. He cannot afford to lose his readers or get 
away from them any more than a Member of Congress can lose his 
voters. So, I quickly learned about 10 years ago that the general 
public was not particularly in favor of this idea. However, in these 
10 years I have found the public increasingly asking why not? In 
other words, the public has changed and they feel very interested in 
this particular bill. To me, this bill is interesting because it has a 
much wider viewpoint and a much more sensible one that those, let 
us say, a decade ago, when we were talking about having dep: wrtme nts 
giving plays. 

The idea of this bill is to encourage these things for the general 
welfare, and that, to me, is a good thing. The idea is not a new one. 
Indeed, it has been worked at for some years in the neighboring State 
of Virginia, a matter frequently overlooked, for Virginia has its State 
theater, the only 1 of our 48 States to do so. 

Mr. Tuomrson. The Barter Theater ? 

Mr. Cor. The Barter Theater. 
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It is a limited project, and other sources, notably public interests, 
are needed to keep it going. For over a decade now the Virginia Leg- 
islature has been appropriating from $10,000 to $20,000 a year to the 
considerably-more-than-that budget of what is affectionately nick- 
named the “Barter Theater.” 

This was founded 25 years ago in a small highland community, Ab- 
ingdon, and is headed by a remarkable man, its founder, Robert Por- 
terfield. 

It seems to me particularly interesting that it is Virginia which is 
the only State contributing to the support of a theater, Virginia with 
its several great universities and schools and its long eminence in our 
cultural life. 

Being an immensely practical man, Mr. Porterfield does not phrase 
his annual pleas for State aid in high-flown phrases. He puts it in 
practical form: 

“How are we going to keep ’em down on the farm?” he asks the 
legislators. 

In other words, Mr. Porterfield has led the Virginia Legislature to 
see that in these days of populations shifting into metropolitan areas, 
something must be done to appease the natural longing of men for 
something outside of themselves, something that has proven, lasting 
value. Yes; the Barter company gives “popular” plays, but always 
in the repertory are a couple of the greats. 

This in a sense was an answer to what Mr. Hardin says. If I were 
a member of the State Legislature in Virginia, I might very easily be 
appalled that they are doing down there what T consider a very cheap 
play called Anniversary Waltz at the same time they are giving 
Mhikemeare’ s The Tempest. 

On the other hand, I think the Virginia experience shows that both 
sides can have a hearing. You can do Anniversary Waltz at the same 
time you are doing The Tempest. 

In other words, you would have a radical painting just as you 
might have a conservative painting. The one thing does not defeat 
the other. 

This year, for instance, it was possible for rural Virginians to reach 
back into the history which created their State through the Barter 
Company’s touring of The Tempest. 

I daresay it was generations—if at all—since this most philosophical 
of Shakespeare’s plays was performed in the scores of towns where 
the Barter gave it. I hope sometime your committee will call upon 
Mr. Porterfield’s views. They should prove most instructive. 

Now, why should it be important that people may be exposed, let 
us say, to The Tempest ? 

It is important because that play—and others like it—is a heritage 
of the past that is in danger of being suffocated by our crowded present, 
a present which is a mi arvel of communications, but of communication 
based for its survival on the widest general appeal. So we have those 
aspects of criticism of which we are all so aware these days, the lurid, 
the sensational, the latest, the newest, and the biggest. But are they 
always the best ? 

It is childish to think so. As we mature in our individual lives, we 
realize more and more how little there is that is new. The great past is 
with us but it often seems that we do our best to bury it and to 
lonore it. 
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So, for that reason, I am very much in favor of Mr. Thompson’s 
entirely sensible feet-on-the-ground bill. I think it is a great improve- 
ment over what I have been following closely in my work in the 
past decade. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Coe. In the years past, as we have 
battled this idea back and forth, we have a better idea and approach 
now than we had to begin with, you believe ? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, I do. 

I would like to say that 22 years ago this summer, the Congress 
created the American National Theater and Academy which st ruggles 
along with no governmental status but has proved of invaluable help 
to the State Department in using our performing arts abroad to prove 
that our people are not the gadget-made sybarites our enemies like 
to depict. It has been an immensly successful program and yet when 
that charter was passed no one had any idea that ANTA’s first role, 
or major role, would not be directed to the American people but to 
portraying the American people for others. Now, a generation later, 
it seems to me time that this next step be taken through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Being a refinement of many 
bills, hearings, and discussions, Mr. Thompson’s present bill seems to 
me a remarkably sensible plan. It does not put the Government in 
business. It would be of real help in furthering such already-work- 
ing projects as Mr. Porterfield’s Virginia State Theater and ANTA’s 
aims. It appears to do what its title dec lares, “To encourage the arts 
for the general welfare.” 

Mr. Extiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Coe. Thank you for 
appear ing. 

Mr. Cor. Thank you for hearing me. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I was very much ‘Impressed with your statement and 
let me say that the prepared statement you gave to the recorder will 
be made a part of the record immediately following the statement 
that you gave us just now. 

You certainly did not have time to read all of it, did you? 

Mr. Cog. No, sir. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 

Members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to testify concerning Mr. Thompson’s bill (H. R. 3541). It is a great 
honor and I wish to give as honest a reaction as I can. 

I have hedged and squirmed over questions of the Government’s participation 
in the arts. I have been uncomfortable over both the ideas people have ex- 
pressed in the public prints and over some of the previous attempts at legis- 
lation. Like many Members of Congress, I have had my doubts, though, of 
course, I do not have to answer to the yoters one way or another. 

But I do have vocative readers and they prove a revealing guide to public 
opinion. As drama editor of the Washington Post and Times Herald and as a 
contributor to various other journals on my topic I, like you, can never get too 
far from the public pulse. We writers can lose readers the way you can lose 
voters. Increasingly in recent years I’ve been asked why our Government takes 
no recognition of the arts. This has been quite a different thing from public 
reaction to the same topic only a decade ago. 

I have been loath to push for what is loosely called A National Theater—not, 
I hasten to insert, our National Auditorium, currently still before the Congress— 
but in terms which suggest the physical and departmental resources of other 
countries on both sides of the Iron Curtain. I have felt, too, that the Govern- 
ment role in the arts could lead to disadvantages too obvious to be noted here. 
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The present bill, however, strikes me as most desirable, for it simply asks “the 
encouragement of creative activity in the performance and practice of the arts 
and of a widespread participation in and appreciation of the arts essential to 
the general welfare and the national interest.” 

This, it seems to me, is a sane and practical aim and is not a head-in-the- 
clouds scheme that could easily be mocked by those who shudder at impractical 
theorists or governmental interference. 

This idea is not a new one. Indeed it has been at work for some years in 
the neighboring State of Virginia, a matter I’ve frequently found to be over- 
looked. For Virginia has its State theater, the only 1 of our 48 to do so. It is, 
to be sure, a limited project, for other sources, notably public interest, are 
neded to keep it going. For over a decade now, the Virginia Legislature has 
been appropriating from $10.000 to $20,000 a year to the considerably more- 
than-that budget of what’s affectionately nicknamed the Barter Theater. This 
was founded 25 years ago in a small highland community, Abingdon, and is 
headed by a remarkable man, its founder, Robert Porterfield. 

It seems to me particularly interesting that it is Virginia which is the only 
State contributing to the support of a theater, Virginia with its several great 
universities and schools and its long eminence in our cultural life. Being an 
immensely practical man, Mr. Porterfield does not phrase his annual pleas 
for State aid in highflown phrases. He puts it in practical form: “How are 
we going to keep ’em down on the farm?” he asks the legislators. 

In other words, Mr. Porterfield has led the Virginia Legislature to see that 
in these days of populations shifting into metropolitan areas, something must 
be done to appease the natural longing of men for something outside himself, 
something that has proven, lasting value. Yes, the Barter company gives popular 
plays, but always in the repertory, are a couple of the greats. 

This year, for instance, it was possible for rural Virginians to reach back 
into the history which created their State through the Barter company’s touring 
of The Tempest. I daresay it was generations, if at all, since this most philo- 
sophical of Shakespeare’s plays was performed in the scores of towns where 
the Barter gave it. I hope sometime your committee will call on Mr. Porter- 
field’s views. They shold prove most instructive. 

Now—why should it be important that people may be, say, exposed to The 
Tempest? 

It is important because that play—and others like it—is a heritage of the 
past that is in danger of being suffocated by our crowded present, a present which 
is a marvel of communication, but of communication based for its survival on 
the widest general appeal. And so we have those aspects of criticism of which 
we're all so aware these days—the lurid, the sensational, the latest, the newest, 
the biggest. But are they always the best? 

It is childish, immature, to think so. AS we mature in our individual lives, 
we realize, more and more, how very little there is that is now. The great past 
is with us but it often seems that we do our best to bury it. 

The value I see in Mr. Thompson’s bill is that it would encourage a scale 
of values, which scale might be quickly lost sight of in crowded times like these. 

The bill recognizes the often overlooked fact of commercial life today—that 
the entrepreneurs are struggling not only for people’s money but for their time. 
We have, in this incredible country of ours, more leisure time and more choices 
of what to do with it than any nation has ever known. What we do with this 
time will determine our country’s future. 

If The Tempest were in one hall and Elvis Presley were appearing in another, 
we know where the greatest audience would be found. But I think we'd all agree 
that The Tempest would be a more lasting, provocative experience to anyone who 
saw it. Yet, up against so popular a singer, what a small chance a great work of 
art has. 

I went into Virginia’s little-known record in this matter to show that this 
project of Mr. Thompson’s is not so violently unusual as it might seem, that it is, 
indeed, but one more step in what has been a clearly defined progression as our 
country has been maturing. 

Twenty-two years ago this summer, the Congress created the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy, which struggles along with no governmental status 
but has proved of invaluable help to the State Department in using our Pper- 
forming arts abroad to prove that our people are not the gadget-made sybarites 
our enemies like to depict. It has been an immensely successful program. Yet, 
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when that charter was passed years ago no one had any idea that ANTA’s first 
role would be directed not to the American people but to portraying the American 
people for others 

Now, a generation later, it seems to me time that this next step be taken 
through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Being a refinement 
of many bills, hearings, and discussions, Mr. Thompson’s present bill seems to 
me a remarkably sensible plan. It does not put the Government in business, it 
would be of real help in furthering such already working projects as Mr. Porter- 
field’s Virginia State Theater and ANTA’s aims, it appears to do what its title 
declares—“to encourage the arts for the general welfare.” 

Mr. Extiorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I will just add my thanks to yours 
and say that Mr. Coe’s testimony has been a real contribution to the 
hearings this morning. I, for one, appreciate your coming here and 
your willingness to stay for a couple of hours to do that. 

Mr. Cor. Thank you all for hearing me. 

Mr. Exxiotrr. Mr. Thompson ? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to thank Mr. Coe very much, and I 
am particularly glad that he alluded to the Barter Theater and its 
wonderful work. That was born out of desperation, really, that 
theater, and it got its name, Mr. Chairman, because people who did 
not have money could barter goods for seeing it. 

Mr. Cor. I was very anxious, sir, to bring that out. I think that 
a few hours we have spent hearing this, and that possibly some of 
those very things that were born at the same time—let us say they 
were called radical— they were also viewed in their day as a radical 
departure. Yet, it has turned, you see, into having a great history. 
I feel it could show both things. 

Mr. THompson. Do you not agree, Mr. Coe, that the encouragement 
that the theater has gotten through that project, through the Roanoke 
pageant, the Jamestown pageant, and others, that particularly those 
in the nearby South, you have had a unique opportunity to learn some- 
thing of drama that we would not otherwise have had? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. There was a very interesting development in 
the Barter Theater when the Government of Denmark requested the 
State Department to send an American company to play Hamlet at 
Elsinore at their annual festival. When the State De partment got 
this invitation there was no company they could send. The only solu- 
tion was to turn to the only State theater in the country, the Barter, 
and it was the Barter’s production that played Elsinore. It did not 
get the greatest notices that any of these companies have gotten, but 
it did show that the American people had a form of culture that no- 
body in Western Europe knew anything about. I was there and saw 
the results of the production. There were pages and pages of com- 
ment about this production and it was a very interesting experience. 

Mr. Tuompson. Have you been to Europe since the salute to France 
and since ANTA sent Porgy and Bess abroad ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Yes: I was at the opening night of Porgy and Bess in 
La Scala. Again, this was a great triumph for American culture. 
Here you had ‘the oldest, storied opera house in the world welcoming 
American Negro singers. This company never would have appeared 
and this could never have happened if we had not had the ANTA 
plan and the State Department working in this cultural unison. The 
reaction of the Milanese, quite apart from the performance, was very 
interesting because the company had been trained to view itself as 
ambassadors. They would go out in the different private clubs of the 
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city and into the nightclubs as well. Some of them were playing 
jazz and others would, sing Bach. 

As to the Schubert arias, I was there 1 night and it was in the most 
pash club in Milan where the leading lady sang Schubert songs in 
German. This was a great lesson to the E uropeans who had been 
told that the American Negro is very much put down upon. Here was 
an American Negro singing in impeccable German and never outside 
of the United States in her life. 

I feel that these things do have a real fine contribution to make to 
American life. 

Mr. Exxitorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Coe. 

Mr. Cor. Thank you very much for hearing me. 

Mr. Extiorr. The next witness is Mr. Hyman Bookbinder. 

Mr. Bookbinder is a representative of the AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF HYMAN BOOKBINDER, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Booxsrnper. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Green, and Mr. Thompson, 
first of all, I wish to express the regrets of Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, 
director, department of legislation, AFL—CIO, for not being able to 
be present. He had looked forward to this meeting but could not up- 
set another appointment that he had. I have a very brief statement 
of his that I would like to submit for the record. 

In the light of the time element, I will, with your permission, take 
a minute or two to make some brief comments. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Are you on the legislative commission of the A. F. 
of L. ? 

Mr. Booxnrnper. Yes; I ama legislative representative of the AFL- 
CIO. I have found it over the years interesting and stimulating. 

It seems to me that the discussion that took place this morning is 
one of the recurring and most important discussions that Govern- 
ment bodies must always grapple with. To what extent does Gov- 
ernment participation inhibit, initiate, or so on ¢ 

Over the years, we have found that we have had to make some com- 
promises on what might have seemed to be a perfect philosophical 
position. I am impressed with the fact that if, over the years, we 
had ruled out proposed legislation merely because at some time in the 
past somebody called radical had been associated with the idea we, 
today, would not have unemployment insurance. We would, today, 
not have social security. 

I may have to look up to you there, but I am not so young as not to 
remember the days when Mr. Landon was suggesting that we repeal 
the Social Security Act, that the idea of a “social” society a not 
appeal to him. We would not have appropriations for medical re- 
search if we permitted abstract considerations alone to guide us about 
the interference with independent research, and soon. We would not 
have TVA. We would not have housing programs and I know that 
the distinguished Mr. Taft, than whom there are less conservative 
people in the Senate or the Congress today, yet he was called Mr. 
Socialist for advocating a public-housing program. I hope that I am 
not sounding unresponsive to the bill—I think I am though, Mr. Chair- 
man, in pointing out the fact that if something is new or presumably 
radical or different it should not exclude it from your consideration. 

I think the comments made by Mr. Adlai Stevenson Hardin are all 
to the point. I would agree with almost everything he said and yet 
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disagree with the conclusion, because, as long as the warnings that he 
presents to the Congress are heeded, as long as the Congress i is con- 
stantly aware of these dangers, then it will not approve those proj- 
ects. It will not permit the Commission to do those things which 
would, in fact, inhibit freedom and initiative. We must not be 
afraid to take those steps which can, and I believe will, encourage the 
arts. 

We spend all of our time, all our money, all our efforts preparing 
for economic security and preparing for atomic and hydrogen war- 
fare and our general securities, but there comes a time when the 
Congress and the American people must face up to the end. Eco- 
nomic security is not an end in itself. International security is not 
an end in itself. We want to make the lives of our people richer. 

Mr. Extiorr. Let me interrupt right there. It seems to me that 
what you are saying has an added significance, too, in view of the fact 
that we are now entering an age in which the free time or the off- 
work time of the American people is going to grow with probably 
each passing year. I have heard a great deal lately about the impact 
of automation on the lives of people who work in America, and I 
have the idea that we can look forward, in our generation, first to the 
35-hour workweek and then the 4-day workweek. All of that will 
give our people much more leisure time than they have had before 
and, therefore, it seems to me that tends to bring this subject to the 
fore of our attention and makes it worthy of the most serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Booxernver. I agree with you thoroughly, Mr. Chairman. 
This is precisely why the AFL-CIO interests itself in this. We have 
among our membership tens of thousands of people in the creative 
arts. I speak to you this morning not on their behalf primarily but 
on behalf of the 15 million members, the consumers, the recipients of 
increased work in the art field. These are the people who will get 
inspiration, guidance, help, and the joys from that, and do, in fact, 
today receive all of these from the various arts in our country. 

We are hopeful that the Congress can make some contribution— 
not the contribution—but some contribution toward an expansion of 
the arts of this country. Obviously, the basic drive and basic 
inspiration will come from other than Government sources, as it 
should do. 

I have this statement of Mr. Biemiller’s here with me. We are 
giving all due credit and I want to say orally that we are particularly 
appreciative of your efforts, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Thompson, your bill and the presentation of it to the committee 
has pleased us very, very much, we we know of the great work that 
you have done all of this time in getting this bill enacted. We hope 
that the 85th Congress will be the Congress that will enact this bill. 

I know that you are pressed for time, so I will stop now and make 
myself available for any questions that you might have. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Bookbinder. 

At this point, I would like to say that following the questions of 
Mr. Bookbinder, the statement of Mr. Biemiller will be made a part 
of the record without objection. 

Mrs. Green. I have no questions except to thank you again for 
what has been an excellent presentation of testimony before this 
committee. 
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Mr. Booxsrnper. Thank you. 
Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Bookbinder, and allow me to say 


I am extremely grateful. 
(The statement of Mr. Biemiller follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DrREcTOR, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, 
AFL-CIO, BrerorE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL FUCATION ON THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


My name is Andrew J. Biemiller. I am director of the department of legis- 
lation of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, and I am appearing today to present our views on the various bills 
calling for the creation of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts. 

Mr. Chairman, the American labor movement has indicated its interest in 
the arts repeatedly during its long history. Many of the members of the AFL- 
CIO are, of course, employed in fields directly related to this bill and enumer- 
ated therein, notably music, drama aad dance, motion pictures, radio and tele- 
vision. But our interests are not restricted to the full-time employment of our 
people. 

Many of our unions have, from time to time, sponsored programs for Union 
members which embrace choral singing, ceramics, drama, and other artistic pur- 
suits during nonworking hours. 

As this committee knows, our Nation has made exciting advances in tech- 
nology in industry, which have resulted in a dramatic decrease in working hours 
over the last half century. The arrival of automation as a positive force will 
permit a further decrease in the hours of work. 

Several industries in the United States already have a 35-hour workweek, and 
some of our constituents international unions have already announced that the 
30-hour week will be their next goal in collective bargaining. 

American labor is aware that the shorter workweek, while it solves some prob- 
lems, creates others. One of these problems is the use of the new-found leisure 
time. 

The AFL-CIO helieves that the legislative proposals before this committee, 
such as the bill introduced by Representative Thompson, H. R. 3541, are desir- 
able and valuable steps in the direction of this problem. 

In its merger convention in December 1955, the AFL-CIO unanimously adopted 
a resolution on education, which states, in part: 

“The AFL-CIO hails the encouraging developments in Congress giving recog- 
nition to the significance of the arts in American culture. It pledges active 
support to programs which help create and develop aesthetic values in youth 
and adults.” 

Passage of this legislation will be a recognition by the Congress of the increas- 
ing role the arts must play in the development of our Nation. The future will 
and should create an ever-greater demand for art education and for the par- 
ticipation by our citizens in artistic pursuits. 

The proposed Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts can be an effective 
tool in the coordination of efforts to meet this demand. 

We note with satisfaction that the Commission would not be restricted in its 
membership to the “classical” fields of art. It recognizes that the interests of 
our people are broad, and that cultural development must include the newer 
art forms. 

We commend the interest of the members of the subcommittee, Mrs. Green, 
and Mr. Wainwright, and Mr. Celler, Mr. Kearns, and Mr. Powell, all of whom 
have introduced legislation in this field. 

We especially commend Mr. Thompson, of New Jersey, who has done so much 
to bring ahout the enactment of this legislation, and whose testimony at the 
start of these hearings was so helpful in pointing to the purpose of and need 
for a Federal Commission. 

I would also like to commend Chairman Elliott for his recognition of the 
importance of this legislation and for holding these hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, we urge the Congress now to prepare for present and future 
needs by enacting H. R. 3541. 


Mr. Exxiorr. The committee will stand adjourned until the call of 
the Chair. 
(Thereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 12:25 p. m.) 
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MONDAY, JULY 22, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpuCcATION AND LABOR, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m. in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The subcommitttee will be in order. 

First this morning we are privileged to hear our colleague and mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, Mr. Wainwright, who is the sponsor of one 
of the bills now pending before the subcommittee. Mr. Wainwright, 
we are happy to hear you, and you may proceed in any manner that 
you care to at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, A MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Watnwrieut. Mr. Chairman, this is the second Congress in 
which I have introduced a measure for the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Council on the Arts. I should like to say that Congressman 
Frank Thompson of New Jersey, who unfortunately cannot be here 
today, has introduced a similar measure. While there are small tech- 
nical differences between our bills, they are fundamentally and basic- 
ally the same, and I would support his measure as he in turn would 
support mine. 

This measure, gentlemen, would establish a Council of 21 members 
to be appointed by the President of the United States from among 
private citizens of the United States. These would be drawn from the 
major art fields, including music, drama, dance, literature, architecture, 
and the allied arts. I might say here parenthetically that this is the 
essential difference between Mr. Thompson’s bill and my bill. Mr. 
Thompson’s bill, as I understand it, would specify two members from 
certain arts. My bill would leave it open and does not impose any 
specific requirement as to where the members of the Commission would 
come from. 

[ have here, Mr. Chairman, reports from the President’s Fine Arts 
Commission and from the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on this bill and, with the committee’s permission, I should like 
to submit these for the record. I might say, Mr. Chairman, without 
reading the long letter, that the report from the Department is fa- 
vorable. The objection to the Thompson bill which I mentioned i 
referred to in the report, so that is covered as well. It is not really 
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a fundamental objection. It is just an objection to the method of 
choosing these members. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the report to which the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Wainwright, referred, will be made a part 
of the record immediately following his testimony. 

Mr. Warnweicur. Mr. Chairman, I have here, and would also like 
to submit for the record a letter from the director of the Brooklyn 
Museum, Mr. Edgard C. Schenck. I would also like to submit for the 
record a letter fromthe director of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
Mr. Charles Nagel, and a clarification of intent prepared by Mr. 
Harold Weston, who is vice chairman of the National Council of Arts 
in Government, who has been very active in behalf of this legislation. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Without aijection, the letters, papers, and memoran- 
dums that the gentleman refers to will be made a part of the record 
immediately following the reports that he referred to from the 
Department of He: alth, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Warnwricut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One of the real reasons that I feel strongly about legislation of this 
type is that the other great governments of the world, in both the free 
countries and those behind the Iron Curtain, have recognized the 
arts in their national governments. ‘They encompass ever ything from 
painting through television, and include anything that can be consid- 
ered as constructive art. The Government of England established 
their recognized governmental groups. The French have their Acad- 
emy. I believe the British recognize a group which is called the Royal 
Academy. They encourage and previ. st the advancement of art on 
their national levels. In England it is in the Crown. In France it is 
in their highest echelon of government. The United States has never 
done anything of the sort. I think it is very well worth while that 
we do so. 

You know the history of this legislation. Last year the Senate 
passed a bill unanimously, and it was rejected by this committee. 
This year Senator Smith has introduced legislation in the Senate 
along with a number of other Senators, including my colleagues from 
oe “York. In this committee Mrs. Green is the author of a bill iden- 

ical to my bill. As I mentioned before, Mr. Thompson is the author 
of a slightly different bill. I do hope, Mr. Chairman, that this sub- 


committee and the full committee will look favorably on this kind of 


legislation and that it can be passed by the House of Representatives 
at this session of Congress before we adjourn. 

That is all. I wish to thank you very much for allowing me to 
testify. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I will ask the gentleman from New York this question. 
You have mentioned the fact that, in addition to your bill, there is 
the bill by Mrs. Green which is identical, and then there is the bill by 
Mr. Thompson which has some provisions which are different from 
those contained in your bill, but the differences are only minor differ- 
ences of degree, as I understand it, and both bills seek to do the same 
thing, namely, to recognize the position of the arts in our American 
life by the ests rblishment of a Commission in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Is that substantially correct ? 

Mr. Watnwricut. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exviorr. Your bill provides for a Commission of 21 whereas 
the Thompson bill provides for the same 21 but adds 3, as I recall, to 
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be drawn at large from) the United States and not necessarily con- 
nected with the arts. 

Mr. Warnwraicut. I think the Commission should be connected with 
the arts. The additional three members in the Thompson bill were to 
overcome the objection of those interested in arts that there should not 
be so much codification in the art field. I feel that Mrs. Green’s bill 
and my own overcome that problem by allowing the selection of 21 
from a broad range. It would be assumed that the President would 
accept the advice of the various art groups in the country as to whom 
he should consider. They might submit five names apiece, or some- 
thing in a similar vein. I have the distinct feeling that all phases of 
art should and could be encompassed under either bill. I think that 
Mrs. Green’s bill and mine do have the advantage that the selection of 
Commission members is not restricted, but in any event I would en- 
thusiastically support Mr, T hompson’s bill as well as my own. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Exuiorr. Is there any substantial difference between your bill 
and the bill which passed the Senate last year ? 

Mr. Warnwreicut. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. They are substantially the same. 

Mr. Warnwricnut. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I believe you said the reports which you referred to 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare approve 
your bill and recommend that your bill pass. Is that correct? 

Mr. Warnwretcut. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. If I may read 
a sentence from the letter dated May 20, 1957, from Mr. Folsom: 


H. R. 3541— 
which is the Thompson bill— 


makes essentially the same proposal as contained in the draft bill submitted 
by the Department on March 25, 1957, and embodied in H. R. 6874— 


which is my own bill. 


Although this Department favors legislation to achieve the objectives of this 
bill, the Department is unable to recommend favorably concerning H. R. 3541 
for the following reasons: (1) The requirement that 21 of the 24 members of 
the Commission to be appointed by the President shall be representative of 
the 7 specific art fields and each field shall have at least 2 representatives is 
unduly restrictive. * * * 


That seems to be their major objection to it. 

Mr. Exniorr. Are you familiar, Mr. Wainwright, with the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts of the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Warnwricut. Yes, Mr. Chairman, and that Commission has 
submitted one of the letters that I have asked be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Exszrsorr. Would the Commission which you seek to set up for 
the country as a whole be roughly comparable to the Commission of 
Fine Arts of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Wainwricut. Unfortunately, I am not familiar enough with 
Mr. Finley’s Commission, but I believe that it is very much the 
same, 

Mr. Exxrort. It is very much the same approach. 

Mr. McGovern ¢ 

Mr. McGovern. I do not have any further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Etxiorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 
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Mr. Nicuotson. No questions. 
Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you, Mr. Wainwright. We are happy to hear 
you. Your bill certainly will be given every possible consideration 


when we come to the point of considering all the bills which are before 
the committee. 


Mr. Wartnweicut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


(The documents referred to in the statement of Mr. Wainwright 
follow :) 


City ArT MUSEUM oF Sr. Lours, 
St. Louis, vo. Fund 6, 1957. 
Representative SruYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WAINWRIGHT: As one professionally concerned with art 
and therefore eager to see it take a place of deserved importance in the cul- 
tural life of the United States, I should like to support the passage of S. 1716 
looking toward the setting up of a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts as drafted 
by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitted to the Con 
gress, and introduced by Senator H. Alexander Smith with distinguished co- 
sponsorship from other Senators. 

I understand that identical bills have been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

This bill would, I believe, give the Government of the United States the best 
kind of advisory group upon which the various branches of the Government con 
cerned with art could call in order to carry out art projects truly representative 
of our democratic culture on a basis of equality with the other great nations of 
the world which concern themselves with cultural matters in an official fashion. 

I note with satisfaction that this bill does not envisage the encouragement of 
individual artists or groups of artists such as was engaged in appropriately in 
time of economic emergency, nor does it in any way interfere with or preempt 
the functions of the Fine Arts Commission which renders such important service 
in matters of art and architecture for our National Capital. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES NAGEL, Director 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1957 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 
DEAR MR. WAINWRIGHT: I enclose for your information a copy of a report just 
submitted by the Commission of Fine Arts on your bill, H. R. 6374. 
Sincerely yours, 
FreD G. Hussey, Chief Clerl 


THE COMMISSION OF FINE Arts, 
June 18, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As requested in a letter from Mr. Fred G. Hussey, dated 
May 23, 1957, I am glad to give you the views of the Commission of Fine Arts with 
reference to H. R. 3541, a bill to provide for the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts, and for other purposes; and also with refer- 
ence to H. R. 6374, a bill to provide for the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

At a meeting held on May 23, 1957, the members of the Commission of Fine 
Arts discussed the respective provisions of the two bills. It was noted that the 
primary purpose of the proposed legislation was to establish advisory bodies withi: 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to study and recommend 
methods to encourage creative activity in the performance and practice of the 
arts, and to arouse wider appreciation of the arts. 

The members of the Commission of Fine Arts have asked me to state that they 
believe that enactment of legislation of this type and establishment of the Ad- 
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visory Council as proposed in this legislation can be of assistance to the work of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, especially as regards the 
activities of the Office of Education. 

Of the two bills, the members preferred H. R. 6374 because it provides for the 
establishment by the Advisory Council of smaller working committees to study 
specific phases of the problem. It is our experience that consideration by large 
groups tends to slow down action and reduce the chances of reaching an effective 
solution. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that it has no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin E. FIntey, Chairman 
(For the Commission of Fine Arts). 


CLARIFICATION OF INTENT OF CONGRESS RE LEGISLATION To CREATE A FEDERAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


Suggestions for consideration concerning text of administrations proposed bipar- 
tisan measure and matters appropriate for committee reports 


Section 2. (a) Re “Who collectively will provide an appropriate balance of 
representation among the major art fields.” 

Recognizing the desirability of a broad definition of membership in the text of 
the bill, it is assumed that the committee reports will recommend to the President, 
as in Report No. 2409 for S. 3419, that priority consideration be given to persons 
of established professional competence and specialized experience in the particu- 
lar art field for which they are to be appointed or having the requisite experience 
in teaching the practice or appreciation of 1 or more of the arts, and that the 
general policy will be to appoint not more than 3 members of the Council who are 
not representative of any one of the arts but who have had close association 
with institutions or organizations actively engaged in 1 or more of the arts, such 
as museums, libraries, publishing organizations, symphony societies, art associa- 
tions, and the like. 

Section 3. Re “Who in making his requests shall consider requests submitted 
to him by the heads of other Federal departments or agencies.” 

The purpose of this provision is to make the advisory services of the Council 
available upon request to the head of any Federal department or agency which 
has in operation or under consideration a program in any field of art, exclusive 
of those areas of responsibility referred to in section 7. It is suggested that the 
committee reports might clarify the above broad objectives and give assurance 
that there would be no conflict of authority with the Commission of Fine Arts, 
unless the latter point is covered, as in Report No. 2409, by a letter of transmittal 
from the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Section 3. Re “Appointed by the Secretary after consultation with the Council.” 

The effectiveness of the work of the Council will depend largely upon the 
caliber of the special committees, which should be composed of persons with 
exceptional professional competence in the art concerning which that committee 
is to advise the Council. All of the many subdivisions of the arts and crafts 
obviously cannot be represented on the Council. Some of its members may be 
appointed due to their national eminence and may not have current knowledge 
of the most qualified experts to serve on a special committee. Therefore, it is 
very strongly recommended that the committee reports should express the expec- 
tation that the Secretary and the Council shall select professionals to serve on 
the special committees customarily or whenever possible from nominations re- 
quested for this purpose from leading national organizations in the field of art 
concerned. 

Section 3. Re omission of first paragraph of section 3 of S. 3419 as approved 
by the Senate concerning general purposes. 

There may be good reasons for eliminating from the text of the bill specific 
references to the Council’s relationship to local or State departments or agencies 
concerned with art programs. However, a major purpose of this Council will 
be to foster the cultural resources of our country, and cultural developments and 
achievements originate at the local or State levels. Therefore, it is suggested 
that the committee reports should include recommendations along the follow- 
ing lines, quoted from Committee Report No. 2409. 

“One of the major duties of the Advisory Council is to recommend ways to 
maintain and increase the cultural resources of the United States. One of its 
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primary purposes is to propose methods to encourage private initiative and its 
cooperation with local, State, and Federal departments or agencies so as to 
foster artistic and cultural endeavors and the use of the arts both nationally 
and internationally in the best interests of our country, and to stimulate greater 
appreciation of the arts by our people.” 

Important policy statement urged for committee reports. 

It is essential that the freedom of the arts shall be protected from esthetic 
bias and political censorship or controls, at least in the carrying out of this 
legislation and the advisory services of the Council. It is respectfully sug- 
gested that the committee reports should include a statement similar to the 
following which is quoted from Report No. 2409. 

“It is the intention of this committee that the Advisory Council, in carrying 
out its functions, shall not, directly or indirectly, infringe or attempt to infringe 
in any way, shape, or manner upon freedom of expression in the arts or impose 
or attempt to impose any form of censorship or governmental control or direc- 
tion of the arts.” 

(Prepared by Harold Weston, vice chairman of the National Council on the 
Arts and Government. March 11, 1957.) 


THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., June 19, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 


House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I understand that two bills, H. R. 6874 and H. R. 6642, have been 
introduced in the House. Both these bills deal with the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Fine Arts, and both of them have been 
considered by the various professional committees on government and art of 
the Association of Art Museum Directors and the American Federation of Arts. 

I have been authorized by the governing committee of the Brooklyn Museum, 
at its meeting on June 12, to write in order to put this museum on record as 
being in favor of any positive action which our Government may take toward 
establishing the importance of the arts in our national life and, specifically, to 
endorse the provisions of H. R. 6374 and H. R. 6642. 

I sincerely hope that a competent and farsighted Commission will be estab- 
lished and given power to deal effectively with this important and too long 
neglected aspect of the American character. 

Very truly yours, 
EpGar C. SCHENCK, Director. 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PRoCTOR INSTITUTE, 
Utica, N. Y., June 8, 1957. 
Re H. R. 6374. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN WAINWRIGHT: The above bill would provide for the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Westrongly believe that this bill should 
be enacted, making for the first time in our history an advisory body within 
our Government representing all the arts, and making available to our Govern- 
ment the best possible knowledge on the subject. 
We sincerely hope that you agree with this feeling, and that you will support 
this bill when it comes out of committee. 
Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM C, Murray, President. 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. 0., May 23, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAIN WRIGHT, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WAINWRIGHT: I am attaching a copy of a report received this day 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on H. R. 6374, which you 
introduced. 

Sincerely, 
Frep G. Hussey, Chief Clerk. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 20, 1957. 
Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request of January 25, 
1957, for a report on H. R. 3541, a bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts, and for other purposes. 

This bill would establish in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts to undertake studies of, and make 
recommendations relating to, appropriate methods for encouragement of creative 
activities in the performance and practice of the arts and of participation in 
and appreciation of the arts. 

H. R. 3541 makes essentially the same proposal as contained in the draft bill 
submitted by the Department on March 25, 1957, and embodied in H. R. 6374. 
Although this Department favors legislation to achieve the objectives of this 
bill, the Department is unable to recommend favorably concerning H. R. 3541 
for the following reasons: ‘ 

(1) The requirement that 21 of the 24 members of the Commission to be 
appointed by the President be representative of the 7 specific art fields and each 
field shall have at least 2 representatives is unduly restrictive; (2) it is the 
view of the Department that there is no necessity for the requirement that 3 
additional members be appointed to represent organizations engaged in pre- 
serving, displaying, advancing, or promoting the arts particularly if (as we 
recommend) the restrictions on the appointment of the other 21 members are 
removed; (3) the failure to provide (as in H. R. 6374) for special committees 
of experts to make studies of particular subjects in advance of their considera- 
tion by the Commission is, we believe, a weakness in the bill, in view of the 
parttime nature of the service of Commission members and the expectation 
that its permanent staff will be very small; and (4) the provisions in section 
3 (b) of the bill requiring the Secretary to submit all Commission recommenda- 
tions to the President and the Congress are inconsistent with sound principles 
of organization within the executive branch. 

We would therefore recommend the enactment of legislation containing the 
provisions set forth in H. R. 6374. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it perceives no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marion B. Fotsom, Secretary. 

Mr. Extiorr. We had as a witness here last week Mr. Coe, who I 
see present this morning, who suggested that Mr. Robert Porterfield, 
who we were told had done a most excellent job as director of the 
Barter Theater at Abingdon, Va., might be able to give us some help 
and information on the bills before the committee. We are happy 
to have Mr. Porterfield with us this morning. With him in our 
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audience I see Gov. William Tuck, of Virginia. Mr. Tuck, would 
you care to present Mr. Porterfield to the committee at this time? 
If you would care to say a word about the bills or about anything 
else, we would be happy to hear you. 

Mr. Tuck. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am not 
at all familiar with the proposals now pending before the committee. 
In fact, I did not know my friend would be here until a few minutes 
ago. Under those conditions I do not wish to be associated with the 
bills, either as for or against them. But I am privileged to come 
before your subcommittee, sir, to introduce to the committee my long- 
time friend, Mr. Robert Porterfield, of Abingdon, Va. I might 
better say he is from Virginia, because he is known and loved all over 
Virginia. 

e is a very distinguished and colorful citizen. He is the founder 
of the Barter Theater of Virginia, which was organized and estab- 
lished during my administration in Richmond. I am now privileged 
to be an honorary member of his board of directors. He has done a 
great deal in the entertainment field. Many of the great artists aa 
actors of the present generation have found in his theater the training 
ground for the work in which they are now engaged. Among them 
are such actors as Gregory Peck and a host of others. Mr. Porter- 
field through his influence has done much to create an interest in the 
field of art along the right line. I know of no man in Virginia who 
has done more to enhance the educational and cultural development 
of our people within the last few years than Mr. Porterfield, and 
I am glad to introduce him to this committee. 

Mr. Exusorr. Thank you very much, Governor Tuck. 

We are happy to welcome you to the witness chair, Mr. Porterfield, 
and we shall be glad to hear you. You may proceed in any manner 
that you see fit. I see that we have your statement already mimeo- 
graphed for us here. If you care to read it, you may proceed, Mr. 
Porterfield. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT PORTERFIELD, FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR, 
THE BARTER THEATER OF VIRGINIA, ABINGDON, VA. 


Mr. Porrerriretp. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I wrote this 
statement, Mr. Chairman, because I suffer from what is known as 
creeping parentheses, and I thought I might get off on a tangent 
somewhere and not be very coherent about it. 

It is very seldom that a person in my field is asked for advice, and 
I felt very much like the old colored man down in Virginia who was 
praying to the Lord. He said, “O Lord, use me. Use me, Lord, use 
me, if nothing but in an advisory capacity.” So I hope that my long 
years of experience in the art field in a decentralized way might bring 
a little enlightenment to you who are trying to do something on a 
national scale. 

I am a planter, and I am the founder and director of the Barter 
Theater of Virginia, the State Theater of Virginia. I am also chair- 
man of the Arts and Crafts Festival, which centers itself in the high- 
lands of Virginia each summer. There we have representatives of all 
of the muses, having a rather good time and also enlightening each 
other and getting together with the idea of what we can do to help 
each other. 
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Nine years ago at the first meeting of the Arts and Crafts Festival 
we had a panel on Who Is Going To Buy Us? I think a natural feel- 
ing on the part of all creative and interpretive artists is “Who is going 
to buy us?” That is one of the points I would like to make. 

Also, being a farmer, if I want to have any advice or encouragement 
of substantial support, I can go to my county agent, I can go to my 
State agricultural department, I can go to my Federal Department of 
Agriculture, and I am given a great deal of assistance, advice, and 
encouragement. But as a producer of a nonprofit educational, cul- 
tural theater enterprise, as the chairman of the Virginia Highlands 
Arts and Crafts Festival, there is no committee on the local, State, or 
National level to which I can turn for advice or help. Personally, I 
think that we, the creative and interpretive artists of this country, need 
more than anything else a base, a coordinating office that we can go to 
and ask, “Are we on the right track ?” 

I feel that one of the reasons that the people of my profession and 
of other art professions are sometimes criticized as being overindi- 
vidualist and a little radical and a little out of line is that we haven’t 
an office in Washington that we can turn to which can put the damper 
on some of my contemporaries when they more or less get out of line. 
I don’t mean out of line artistically, but sometimes they run off at the 
mouth on the wrong subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that all creative people are humanitarians at 
heart and they have something to offer. The one thing that is lack- 
ing as far as we are concerned in this country is appreciation and recog- 
nition. Through such a committee as you are proposing, an advisory 
commission under the President and through the Congress, I feel that 
we can be of greater service to our locality, our community, our State, 
and our Government. 

There are so many tangents to this proposition that it covers a great 
vanvas that you are trying to paint in this Commission that you are 
setting up. An advisory arts commission should harness and co- 
ordinate all of these talents for the betterment of the population. 

It seems to me that there is a great trend nationally toward the 
decentralization of industry. It is the thing to do now for all of 
the great industries to get off into the small communities out across 
the United States. But what is being done toward the decentraliza- 
tion of some of the niceties that the people in the metropolitan cen- 
ters more or less take for granted? Nothing. Because there is little 
direction and little help in popularizing the decentralization of the 
cultural assets that this country has. I think that an office such as 
you are contemplating setting up, or a commission or a committee, 
can help not only in popularizing the decentralization of the arts and 
the niceties but also in making them respectable. 

People of the art world are not necessarily received in society in 
this country. I remember that when I first went into the theater 
about 30 years ago my father kicked me out of the family because he 
thought I was bringing disgrace to the Porterfield name, but he lived 
long enough and he saw enough of theater and art to say to me just 
before he passed on that the people of the theater were just as nice 
as anybody else, only more so. 

I think it is a national trend that the populace, the people who do 
not know about the creative artists, think of us as Bohemians, gypsies, 
and ne’er-do-wells; but, sir, I have found out over the period that I 
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have lived and worked in the art field that the people of the theater are 
a as I said a few minutes ago, and they want to be used. 
want to be used better for society. 

the only thing that is lacking, sir, is direction. I feel that society 
is responsible for us. If society will sponsor art, it is making this 
country a better place in which to live. The thing that all of us want 
to do is to make not only our Nation but our State » and our community 
a pier place in which to live. 

e pursuit of happiness, as far as I am concerned, is the preroga- 
tive of all citizens. We realize that every citizen in this country is 
striving for happiness, but what direction is that citizen getting in 
standards of the type of happiness that he is striving for? It seems 
to me that the sakeb 90x, the racing cars, and these gangs of kids who 
gather on the street corner could be controlled if we had some organ- 
ized cultural recreational programs. I like to use the words “cultural 
recreation” because most people feel that our recreational program in 
this country should encompass only the muscles. So much has been 
done for the muscle of man in this country, but so little has been done 
for the spiritual and cultural well- being of the individual and the 
community, State, and Nation. I feel that through a commission 
such as this you can create interest and substantial help toward those 
of us who are interested in our fellow man’s cultural recreational being. 

As a producer, each year I interview over 700 young hopeful thes- 
pians who have finished our colleges and drama schools across the 
country. These individuals want to be a part of the professional 
theater. Nothing is being done about absorbing these people who 
have had their academic background and their upbringing. Broad- 
way cannot absorb these artists. Neither can Hollywood absorb 
them. So, decentralization of the professional theater and profes- 
sional arts is the thing which to me is imperative and should come 
about. 

In interviewing the young actors of today I have proved the point 
that most of them come from very substantial homes. Over a period 
of 10 years I have interviewed or auditioned around 700 young people, 
and the first question I ask the individual when he comes to my office 


is, “What business is your father in?” I have found over a period 
of years that most of the young hopeful thespians are coming from 
the homes of doctors, lawyers, ministers, and engineers. It is sub 
stantial families that they are coming from. Most of the young peo- 
ple are graduates of colleges and drama sc shools. Inside of them is a 
desire. “They cannot put on paper and you cannot put in words why 


they want to be in the theater. They have a giving philosophy. 
They want to serve humanity, and partic ularly they want to serve 
their community, their State, : and their Nation. 

I believe, sir, if this Commission is established, a lot of this sort of 
off-this-wing and off-that-wing attitude of the people of the arts 
world can be brought together for a common cause, to raise the stand- 
ards of our cultural assets. 

We all realize that Europe has fostered and helped the niceties of 
life for generations. It seems to me that maybe we should have an- 
other depression and advance culturally, because it was during the 
depression back in the early thirties that art took on a new form in 
this country. It was taken to the people across the United States, 
and it became a part of their lives. They were exposed to it. So few 
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people are given the opportunity to be exposed to the finer things of 
life. Lam speaking of the people in our hinterland. 

I cannot see much being done for the arts or for art projects in this 
country during this inflationary economy of ours. The values are all 
wrong. Man’s values are inflated and distorted. It seems to me that 
a Commission such as you are contemplating could bring together the 
human elements of the individual in this country toward a better way 
of living. 

We all know that man cannot live by bread alone, but I sometimes 
think that the people of our particular period feel that they can live 
by bread alone. I think this Commission can familiarize our popula- 
tion with the idea that the niceties of life, by which I mean the arts 
and cultural assets that we have, can mean something to the indi- 
vidual, community, State, and Nation. 

I have always been interested in the propagation of the eternal 
verities. and I don’t believe that many of the people that we come in 
contact with across this country know what the eternal verities are all 
about. I believe that is an indictment of our society because the 
ordinary individual knows nothing about the eternal verities. 

I think I have talked long enough. I guess you realize from my 
verbiage, and running off at the mouth, that I am very much interested 
in what the theater and the various arts can do for the citizenry of 
this country. 

I have always been a rather practical person in the theater, and I am 
very happy that during the administration of my friend, Governor 
Tuck, he saw fit to make it possible for the people of the theater to get 
some theater. U Jp until Governor Tuck’s administration in Virginia 
we were more or less confined to the Virginia highlands with our 
theater activity, but when the State came through and made an appro- 
priation we were able to take the theater not only to the people of 
the Virginia highlands but to the entire 98 counties in the State of 
Virginia and to expose people to the theater whether they liked 
or not. 

In the late thirties I did a survey under a Rockefeller grant. I 
went into all the counties in the State of Virginia and found that 90 
percent of the people in my beloved State of Virginia had never had 
the opportunity to see flesh-and-blood, third-dimensional theater. 1 
felt that we should be missionaries and take the theater to them. The 
only thing that they had ever seen were the high-school plays, church 
pageants, and things like that. They had never seen plays with some 
standards and some professional intention back of them. 

This is not Bob Porterfield speaking. This is a survey which was 
made a number of years ago. It has been said that the audience that 
the Barter Theater has developed since that time in Virginia is the 
finest, most appreciative, and most knowing audience in the United 
States. Why? Because for the most part they have been exposed 
to theater with some literary merit. 

In doing the survey that I was talking about a few moments ago 
I found that the public schools are doing the cheapest pulp-magazine- 
type of literature on the stages in the public schools. They never 
think of the development of the child or the audience or the class or 
anything else. They are always thinking of the commercial side of 
it. They are giving these plays in the public schools with the idea 
of making money to buy the football team some football pants. We 
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must popularize art in this country. We must develop a rooting 
audience for the arts in America similar to the rooting audience that 
we now have for sports. When we do that we will be a better country 
in which to live. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exurorr. Mr. Porterfield, I have enjoyed your presentation of 
this problem very much. Before I ask youa few questions, I want to 

say, to begin with, that I gather from what you say, that you do ap- 
prove and endorse and recommend the principles embodied in these 
2 or 3 bills on this subject which are before the committee. 

Mr. Porrerriexb. I do, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Because of Virginia’s eminence in this field, I should 
like to ask you a few questions about your theater. Someone told me 
that you began with it atthe start. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Porterrievp. Yes, I started it in 1932 when there were a lot of 
hungry actors in New York. I had been out with Walter Hampden 
in Cyrano and toured across the United States. While we were out 
the banks started closing and people stopped coming to see the shows. 
I approached Mr. Hampden with the idea that it would be a good 
thing if he would allow the people in the West. where we were play- 
ing at that time to bring their produce to the box office. I said they 
could bring their beans, potatoes, chickens, and hams and see him act. 
Of course, when I used the word “ham” Mr. Hampden’s face fell 
because at that time he was considered America’s foremost ham. He 
said, “Bob, I don’t think it is a good idea because I am afraid I have 
received too much of the produce across the footlights.” 

It was at that moment that the idea of the Barter Theater came 
to me. I came back to New York and went before the stage relief 
committee and asked them to help me get hungry actors 600 miles 
from New York to Abingdon, Va., where I had a farm. I knew I 
could feed them. Then we would put on shows and people would 
bring their produce to the box office. Then after the show the actors 
would eat the box office. 

In those days we charged 35 cents or the equivalent in vittles. 
Ninety percent of the people came in on produce, and 10 percent 
brought cash. Fred Allen once said the only way I knew whether 
I had a successful season or not is that I just w ‘eighed my actors. 
But it has worked, and we have always been in the black each year. 
We pay our royalties with Virginia hams. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mr. Porterfield, you say you carry your plays to the 
98 counties of Virginia. How often do you get around to them? 

Mr. Porrerrtetp. We play in Abingdon June through September. 
Then we have our own buses, trucks, and cars, and we go out through 
the State of Virginia. We also take culture to such States as Ala- 
bama. We have been to New Jersey. In fact, we have played in 
some 30 of the 48 States. We have about 300 different communities 
that we can get to if we can arrive on our itinerary at the time that 
the auditorium is available. 

Sir, it comes as a shock to me to have the preside nt of one of our 
leading colleges or universities call me and say, “Mr. Porterfield, 
could you bring your theater group here on Thursday night instead 
of Friday night, because we have a basketball game F riday night.” 
That always “shocks me, that a man of letters should devote more 
time and interest to the basketball team and the football team than 
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he does to the development of his drama department or his English 
or music or art department. There is something wrong. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. What is the size of the subsidy that you have from 
Virginia, if any ¢ 

Mr. Porrerriep. Under Governor Tuck’s administration we were 
given $10,000. I would like to add—and I think the Governor will 
back me up on this—that there has never been a negative vote toward 
this appropriation. It is in the budget now as the Barter Theater. 
This past year they raised our appropriation to $15,000. I think if 
we had asked for a little more they would have given it to us. 

Mr. Exxsorr. With that relat ively smal] subsidy, $10,000 or $15,000 
a year, you have been able to keep your theater in the black through 
the years. 

Mr. Porrerriretp. With the help of others. Since the State has 
shown an interest in this cultural enterprise, the Old Dominion Foun- 
dation—in other words, Paul Mellon’s Foundation—matches the 
State appropriations. Mrs. Alfred I. du Pont always comes through 
and gives the Barter Theater a substantial appropriation. Individ- 
uals across the country from Hollywood to New York have made sub- 
stantial contributions to this theater. I don’t believe, sir, that ‘they 
would have done that without the recognition of the State, and the 
fact that the State has faith in what we are trying to do gives them 
impetus to do the same thing. 

Mr. Exniorr. I gather from what you have said that Virginia is 
the only State which has so recognized its theater. 

Mr. Porrerrtev. As far as I know, sir, the State of Virginia is the 
only one which makes an appropriation through the legislature each 
term. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What are the names of some of the outstanding ac- 
tors that you have developed through your theater ? 

Mr. Porrerrteip. I can go back into the thirties. Hume Cronyn, 
Jeffry Lynn, Patricia Neal, Margaret Phillips, Ernest Borgnine, 
who won the Oscar last year for his performance in Marty, Gregory 
Peck, Frank Lovejoy, Rhys Williams, and Gabby Rogers. <A great 
many of them in Hollywood. Practically every show you see in 
New York has some Barter alumni in it. The thing they are getting 
is practical application of the theory that they have learned in the 
wcademic halls of our schools of higher learning. There is so much 
theory dished out, but so little chance to apply it. 

Mr. Exuiorr. When you carry one of these plays back into the moun- 
tain areas of Virginia or Alabama or Tennessee, do you get a pretty 
good response ? , 

Mr. PorrerFetp. Yes, we do, sir, but there is one tragic thing about 
touring theater in this country which goes back to that indictment 
I gave to the public schools a little bit ago: The fact that in almost 
every community you go into they are sponsoring you with the idea 
that they are going to make money for some other project. Over 90 
percent of the 300 communities that we go into are raising money 
for some humanitarian cause. We are successful as long as they make 
money. Most of the time, sir, they do make money sponsoring us. 

For example, we went into Oak Ridge before it was named Oak 
Ridge. We were always sponsored by the men’s department of the 
Episcopal Church. Through their sponsorship of the Barter Theater 
of Virginia they were able, with a little bit of support from the side, 
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to build achurch. Through sponsoring us, across the State of Virginia 
hospitals have been helped, libraries have been helped, and football 
teams have been helped. Practically any cause that you can think 
of from the firemen down to—well, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution sponsor us in Hazard, Ky. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Porterfield, how often do you make your 300-stop 
circuit ? 

Mr. ee Of course, we cannot reach all 300 communities 
each year, sir. We used to have bookers on the road who went out and 
tried bee coerce people into taking us, but now all we have to do is to 
pick up the phone and say, “Do you want us?” and they say, “Yes,” 
and if we cannot get together on the itinerary we just do not wo. We 
will go the next year. Usually our booking isa year in advance. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have more than one play underway at the 
same time? 

Mr. Porrerrretp. We usually have a repertoire. We are known 
nationally for our Shakespeare and also our ability toe do the contem- 
porary play at the same time as we are presenting our classic. We are 
known better for our classics than we are for anything else. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. McGovern ? 

Mr. McGovern. I enjoyed your statement, Mr. Porterfield. 

Mr. Porrerrievp. Thank you. 

Mr. McGovern. Is there any way other than their assistance to the 
Barter Theater in which the State of Virginia is assisting the arts? 

Mr. Porrerrrenp. Yes. Virginia is a wonderful St ate. It also has 
one of the few—I know it was the first—State art galleries or museums. 
I think it is the finest in the United States. I don’t know whether 
you have ever had the pleasure of seeing our Art Museum in Richmond, 
but it is a terrific expression of things that are nice. 

Mr. Chairman, another wonderful thing that the Virginia Museum 

does is to send out across the State an artmobile. In every county 
in the State of Virginia this artmobile will roll in, and the school 
children, the clubwomen, and the farmers have an opportunity to go 
into the artmobile and see some of the finer works of some of the great 
artists of the past as well as some of the contemporary artists. That 
has been a tremendous contribution to the cultural life of the people 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. With art on wheels and with the 
theater on wheels, and with a great many bookmobiles out over the 
State, Virginia is a much better State than 48 percent of the others 
because of those niceties. 
_ One of the reasons, sir, with all due respect to their belief in the 
cultural niceties, is the fact that it is good for the economy of the 
State. Since the Barter Theater, for instance, has been esconced in 
Abingdon 25 years, between Br istol and Abingdon, a distance of 14 
miles, 24 substantial tourists courts have gone up. Why? It is be- 
cause the tourists in this day and time must have a destin: ition point. 
If we can establish across this country cultural watering places, let us 
call them, or cultural attraction places, the tourists will eventually get 
there and they will spend the night and spend their money. We turn 
over more than $200,000 business a year, and that is pretty good when 
you think that I started with a dollar and 22 hungry actors. The 
Barter Theater does that, but think of all the other money that the 
inns, restaurants, and so forth in the hinterland are receiving. Other- 
wise, they would not stop there. 
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Mr. Exniorr. Is that $200,000 the money you take in at Abingdon? 

Mr. Porterrtecp. That is the whole winter tour and Abingdon. 
That is pretty good; don’t you think so? 

Mr. Exusorr. I think it is very good? 

Mr. McGovern. Has there been a tendency on the part of anyone 
in connection with the State government to try to influence your policy 
in view of the fact they are underwriting part of your operation? 

Mr. PorrerrteLp. No, sir. You see, most of the people in Virginia 
are gentlemen. Not one has ever suggested that we do a particular 
play or hire a particular actor. : 

I had one letter once from somebody saying, “Why don’t you hire 
all Virginians?” 

I wrote back and said there is a pretty good baseball team in 
New York called the Yankees, and they have some southerners 
playing on that team. 

No, there never has been any such thing. One time a Congressman 
from an adjoining State suggested that I hire a young lady that I 
didn’t hire, but no one in Virginia has ever put any pressure on 
me nor said, “You are doing plays that are too provocative or you 
are doing the wrong thing.” Not one person has done that. 

I think the fact there never has been a negative vote in the legislature 
or in the senate toward this appropriation is a compliment to our 
standing in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You mean in all these years you never have had an 
adverse vote to this appropriation for the theater ? 

Mr. Porrerrietp. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. That is wonderful. 

Mr. Porrerrrerp. And they increased the appropriation this last 
time. 

Mr. McGovern. You made a statement orally which does not appear 
in your written statement. I am wondering if you want this to stand 
in the record when you imply that the Commission on the Arts might 
serve as a damper on some of the ideas and expressions of artists? 

Mr. Portertrietp. A damper? 

Mr. McGovern. Yes. 

Mr. Porrerrime vp. Well, I think it could serve in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. McGovern. Would you suggest that the Commission might 
play the role of regulating art expressions? 

Mr. Porrerrrevp. I don’t think so. I didn’t mean that to sound that 
way. 

Mr. McGovern. I didn’t think you did. 

Mr. PorterFieitp. Most of us need a jury, and I think a great many 
artists need a jury before they are exposed to the public. 

I remember Mary Chase one time, the writer of Harvey, who was 
in Abingdon and spoke on art. She said she thought it was wonderful 
to have art as a therapy but she didn’t see why in the world she had 
to buy somebody’s old therapy. 

I feel the same way. We shouldn’t ask the great American public 
to buy somebody’s therapy, and we are using practically all of the 
arts as therapy in some way or other. 

I am thinking of the people who are buying their entertainment 
particularly. I think they should be helped a great deal more than 
they are being helped now. 

94913—58——16 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. How many people see your plays in the course of a 
year? Have you kept account of that? 

Mr. Porrerriexp. It is a little hard. When we go to the colleges, 
and we play mostly in colleges around the country, particularly when 
we go out of the State, it is a little hard to say because we are on a 
flat guaranty when we go to the universities or some of the colleges 
in the South and Southeast. However, we play to several hundred 
thousand people a year. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Wainwright? 

Mr. Warnwaicut. Mr. Porterfield, as to your comment concerning 
the economic attraction that the theater brings to certain areas, an out- 
standing example of this is the Passion Play in South Dakota. I 
think it is one of the finest things I have ever seen. 

When you said that artists were not socially accepted, I do not think 
it is the artists or the art that are not accepted, but rather on occasion it 
is the conduct of these people which is not socially accepted by the 
mores of the group where they live. I was thinking of an artist killed 
in an automobile accident in Long Island where I live. He was a 
great, modern artist and it was a tragedy that he was killed. 

However, his conduct in the community was such that he was not 
accepted. It was not the art that was not accepted, but he as a person 
was not accepted. I am inclined to believe that would be true of poli- 
ticians, bankers, or anybody else if their conduct were such that it did 
not conform. However, I am not advocating that conforming with 
the mores or with society is a good thing, necessarily. 

I thought your testimony, Mr. Porterfield, was too stringent an in- 
dictment of America against artists as such. 

Mr. Porterrretp. Well, we are on the carpet all the time. We are 
before the public and we belong to the public. I think we have a 
responsibility to society and to the community to conduct ourselves 
in a manner that the public would like us to conduct ourselves, and 
that is as ladies and gentlemen. I will never hire anybody in my 
theater that I do not feel is a lady or a gentleman. 

I have always said that the town of Abingdon has been looking for 
a scandal for 25 years and we have not given them one yet, and they 
are still disappointed. That is the mental trend toward the arts in 
thiscountry. It is something we are born with. 

It was not until Sir Henry Irving was knighted a number of years 
ago that we became accepted at all. Now I think it is marvelous that 
we can walk into society and be invited into such a room as this and run 
into politics. 

We can even marry and live on the Mediterranean. That couldn’t 
have happened a few years ago. 

Another point is this: A few years ago my old college in Virginia, 
Hampden-Sydney, gave me an honorary degree. The president of 
the university in Virginia said, “Bob, this is a great tribute to you 
for what you have done for the theater in Virginia. Ten years ago 
a staid old Presbyterian college would not have thought of giving any- 
body an honorary degree for working in anything as wicked as the 
theater.” 

The theater no longer is wicked in Virginia. 

Mr. Wainweicut. Robert Browning wrote a poem entitled “De 
Gustibus non est Disputantum.” That covers it. 

Mr. PorTerFieLD. | agree. Everyone to his own taste. 
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Mr. Warnwrioeut. The other point you mentioned was that you 
thought it would be a good idea if we had a depression to encourage 
the arts. I think you were referring to the WPA projects which went 
on during the thirties? 

Mr. Porrerrretp. Yes. I meant that the average person was ex- 
posed to art during those days. It became a thing in every com- 
munity. We have a lot of beautiful paintings out across the country 
in our public buildings which we would not have had today otherwise. 

Mr. Watnwricnt. You said Governor Tuck saw fit to give you the 
$10,000. I think Governor Tuck would have had a fit if you advo- 
cated a depression in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. Porrerrreip. We never have had a depression in Virginia. 

Mr. Warnwrient. You would not want that to stand on the record 
would you? Are you advocating a depression for the advancement of 
American art? 

Mr. Porrerrretp. There is an exclamation point in the back of my 
statement “Let us have another depression and advance culturally.” 

Mr. Watnwnient. I didn’t want that to be used against you by 
some congressional committee. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Exurorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicnorson. Are you any relation to the Boston pitcher, Por- 
terfield ? 

Mr. PorrrerrreLp. That is a commentary. In one day he became 
more famous across America than I because he pitched a good base- 
ball game. 

Mr. Nicuorson. One. 

Mr. Porterrimtp. One, and he got a bad arm. He is a Virginian. 
He comes from near Mountain Lake, Va. I have never seen him, and 
maybe we are a little kin. I don’t know. 

Mr. Nicnoxtson. Why is it that the good plays and the very fine 
actors come from some country other than the United States? Is 
there any reason for that? Is it because we have not recognized the 
arts ? 

Mr. Porrerrietp. England, for example, turns out much better 
actors than we do here. It is because they have had the opportunity 
to develop their talent in the hinterland. A good English actor 
would not go into London until he had had 8 or 4 years in what they 
call the hinterlands and the provinces. We have very little of that in 
this country. They are more positive actors because they know their 
business. They are more polished because they have learned. 

The only instrument that the actor has to play on is the audience, 
and if he doesn’t have a chance to act with other actors before an 
audience he doesn’t learn his business. 

You cannot learn acting by going to school. The academic theory 
in acting is one thing but it is that contact, that chemical something 
that the actor has which comes across the footlights and gets into 
the hearts and souls of the audience that makes him a better actor. 

Mr. Nicnotson. I notice some of the good actors we have in the 
movies are people who have been acting in the summer theaters. 

Mr. Porrerrieip. That is practically the only experience the aver- 
age actor gets nowadays. Broadway has practically gone out of 
existence when you look back over the number of theaters that used 
to be in New York and are there now. 
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The livelihood of most of the actors is in the summer theaters now, 
plus television. 

Mr. Watnweicut. Why is that? In England you can go to the 
theater for a dollar and get the best seats. To go to an equivalent 
show in this country you pay from $4 to $9.20 for a musical. In other 
words, prices for the Broadway shows are anywhere from 5 to 10 
times as high as the equivalent in England. 

I think this economic factor is one of the reasons the theater is 
hampered in New York. 

Mr. Porterrtecp. Definitely. It is not that the producer is try- 
ing to make more money. The producer is conforming to the rules 
and regulations of the unions and guilds. There are tw enty- some-odd 
different unions you have to go through to put a show on in New 
York. I personally think some of the unions are making too many 
demands on the public. 

They are not necessarily making them on the producer because the 
producer has to charge more and the public eventually pays for it. 

Mr. Warxwaicut. The Government tod: ay has sent over a touring 
group of youngsters to play ee for our troops overseas. It 
1s a new experiment in the field of art. 

Mr. PorterFrevp. One of the first international exchanges of culture 
was a number of years ago. The Barter Theatre’s production of 
Hamlet was sponsored by the State Department and flown by the 
United States Air Force to Elsinore, and we presented our production 
of Hamlet in Elsinore. It is the only American production ever 
invited there. 

Afterward we toured through Germany and the Army bases in 
Europe. 

Mr. Warnwricnt. Playing Hamlet? 

Mr. Porrerrretp. Playing Hamlet. People said “Will they take 
Hamlet ?” 

There is another thing you might be interested in relevant to this 
point. Before the war I was in the Air Force. Robert Sherwood, 
who wrote a few speeches and wrote a few plays asked me to do a 
survey. 

I was complaining bitterly about the type of entertainment being 
sent us in the service. It seemed everything we got was titillating 
entertainment, and the next day we got our sex lectures and injections. 
Nothing was being done from the point of view of raising our stand- 
ards. 

I was talking to Sherwood about this. He said “Why don’t you 
do a survey ?” 

I found out that 25 percent of the men in the armed services were 
what we called the guffaw group, the laughing group, the gutter 
group; 55 percent of ‘them could be elev ated to the 25 percent of the 
people who had taste and discrimination, but nothing was being done 
about the 20 percent. It was all directed to that 25 | percent down in 
the bottom category. 


It was not until Katherine Cornell convinced General Marshall that 


she should be allowed to take the Barretts of Wimpole Street to the 
men in the service in France and in Italy that that trend for a higher 
type of culture and entertainment became popular. 

After that they started taking Shakespeare, Ibsen, Wilde, and 
people like that to the boys in the service. They found out that the 
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20 percent were getting a big kick out of it, even though they didn’t 
laugh as loud. 

Mr. Watnwricut. If you brought Shakespeare to our servicemen, 
and they appreciated it, you would have a mixture of the high and low. 

Mr. Porrerrretp. Definitely. It always has been a play for the pit. 
Am I right, sir ? 

Mr. Warnwrtcnt. I agree. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Robert Porterfield. 

Your testimony has been very enlightening and it will be very help- 
ful to this committee. 

We appreciate particularly your kindness in coming on such short 
notice to give us the benefit of your very wide and helpful experience. 

Thank you so much. 

Mr. Porterrietp. Thank you. 

Mr. Exviorr. Thank you, Governor Tuck, for introducing Mr. 
Porterfield. 

Our next witness today is Mr. Benjamin F. Swalin, director, the 
North Carolina Symphony Society, Inc., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Mr. Swalin, do you have a written statement ? 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN F. SWALIN, DIRECTOR, THE NORTH 
CAROLINA SYMPHONY SOCIETY, INC., CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


Mr. Swain. No, sir. My testimony will have to be extempore 
this morning. I received a call from Miss Allen on Friday, and I 
must say I have not had an opportunity to write a formal statement. 

Hence, I think if you would like a statement for the record I could 
draft that later and send it to you. 

Mr. Extiorr. The reporter will get your statement here, Mr. Swalin, 
and you may proceed. 

Mr. Swain. First of all, I want to commend Mr. Porterfield for 
his fine testimony. I should like to say that I have visited his Barter 
Theatre on a number of occasions, and I have been greatly inspired 
by his work. I think it constitutes one of the most significant de- 
velopments in the art field that we have in this country today. 

I should like also to commend the State of Virginia for encouraging 
Mr. Porterfield’s work, and aiding him in the tangible way that 
it has. 

Further, may I commend Representative Thompson, of New Jersey. 
I have never met him, but I have corresponded with him on a number 
of occasions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. You refer to the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. 
Thompson ? 

Mr. Swatrn. Yes, sir. I should like to thank him for his efforts 
on behalf of the cultural advancement of our people. I trust that 
he and his colleagues will persevere, because I think they and we 
can help America through the development of all of the arts on both 
a local and national basis. 

When I use the word “culture”, I mean the sum total of the best 
that man has lived and thought and expressed throughout the ages. 
I think, as Matthew Arnold once said, that the greatest thing of all 
is the creative spirit—the creative spirit of our people, and the talent 
which constitutes the real wealth of our people. 
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I believe, for example, that music is the language of the emotions, 
and the emotions, as Lord Chesterfield once pointed out, are far 
more significant in the government of man’s conduct than is his 
reason. Music is a great social art, as one can realize when he at- 
tends a divine service in a great church or cathedral. Music can 
be utilized for enjoyment, though hardly for amusement; for one can 
enjoy the tragic emotions inherent in Beethoven’ s Eroica Symphony, 
though he is scarcely amused by such music. 

Music can be an adjunct of God, as Bach thought in the 18th cen- 
tury when he asserted that great music should be dedicated to God. 

We need today a Federal Commission of the Arts as a “clearing 
house,” as Mr. Porterfield has said. We have no place to go for 
advice, for counsel, for aid. And we need correlations; that is, to 
bring all of the fine arts together. 

I should like to state, somewhat parenthetically, that the State of 
North Carolina has appropriated $1 million for the purchase of great 
pictures; and it has its State Art Museum today. The children of 
North Carolina are now going to the State Art Museum in Raleigh 
to learn that there is something higher than calendar art. 

The State of North Carolina also has its own State symphony 
orchestra, which I represent. 

We receive an appropriation of $30,000 per year, or $60,000 per 
biennium. We receive many other aids such as free auditi Ing services, 
exemption from sales taxes and hotel taxes, et cetera. 

I cannot even conceive of the North Carolina Symphony existing 
without the invaluable assistance of the State. Thus, for 12 years, the 
North Carolina Symphony has given over 100 performances a year, 
and reached more than 100,000 se hoolehildr en each year. Last season, 
it played for 152,000 schoolchildren in actual performances, not in- 
cluding radio and television performances. It also reached thousands 
of adults. 

The North Carolina Symphony goes to the small and rural commu- 
nities as well as the larger urban centers; and it plays in State hos- 
pitals. 

I am reminded of a quotation from Swift in which he stated that 
men are often accused of not knowing their own weaknesses, but as 
few men know their own strengths. And it is in men as it is with soils, 
but there is ofttimes a vein of gold they know not of. So it is with 
regard to our citizens in the small communities. 

The town of Sparta with less than 1,000 people raised $993 to bring 
the North Carolina Symphony there. There, for example, the chil- 
dren in art exhibits revealed a remarkable creativity. They created 
paintings as they listened to recordings of fine music for which they 
were being prepared. Indeed, symphony day is virtually like Christ- 
mas Day to thousands of schoolchildren all over North Carolina who 
hear the North Carolina Symphony each year. And what wonderful 
audiences the children make. One of our largest audiences comprised 
5,800 children in Durham. 

The symphony works with educators, too, and sends out instruc- 
tional materials to the schools several months in advance of concert 
time. Here we have a booklet known as Symphony Stories for the 
children. 

As we look back on the symphony orchestras in this country, we are 
prone to ask if they could serve our people better than they do. Too 
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often a professional symphony orchestra plays but 10 or 12 children’s 
concerts a year, and then it does not invariably work with educational 
authorities in the correlations and preparation for these programs. 
The North Carolina Symphony, for example, has appointed an educa- 
tor, an authority in children’s music, to work directly with it, and the 
result is that the programs are tested carefully for some weeks in the 
schools of Chapel Hill prior to their use on symphony tours. 

The North Carolina Symphony holds two workshops annually for 
teachers. Originally, these began with but eight teachers in atten- 
dance. Now some 300 teachers from all over the State participate in 
these workshops held in Chapel Hill. 

In some communities there are no music teachers; therefore, any 
way in which we can assist the educators to instruct the children is 
important. There are, for example, correlations in painting, dancing, 
playing melodies on tonettes and song flutes, rhythm bands, et cetera. 
These are some of the areas wherein the teachers can aid, and wherein 
we can aid the teachers. 

The North Carolina Symphony holds annual auditions for talent. 
Children—up through 16 years for the junior division—as well as 
adults can be soloists, provided they pass the rigorous standards set 
up by the auditions committee. 

I believe that we have hardly touched the surface of potential artis- 
tic development in the United States, and a Federal Commission of 
the Arts could be invaluable as an assessor. In business, it is a truism 
that no one person in any corporation has enough wisdom to run that 
corporation. He requires frequent conferences and he needs frequent 
counsel from those people who are able to present different viewpoints. 
We all need such wisdom. Indeed, what a person accomplishes is due 
largely to those who work with him. Thus we all need to become 
wiser; but we also need stimulation and encouragement. 

A significant event occurred when the North Carolina Symphony 
received its first State aid on March 8, 1943, with the passage of the 
so-called “horn tootin’” bill. Immediately, people began to pay 
attention to the symphony because it acquired a stamp of approval. 
It has begun to be recognized as a fundamental, educational institu- 
tion. 

Every since that time, it seems our whole position has been strength- 
ened. In fact, I know that we could not have endured—we could not 
have continued this vast program without such State aid. 

We need today men and women who are thinkers and artists, who 
have a great sense of form. We need people who would sacrifice for 
peace what they would give up for war. We need music and all of the 
arts as we need the eternal verities. Music is the great international 
language of the world, and as such it should be utilized as a factor for 
peace and understanding among peoples. 

I hear that some people are anxious as to whether or not there might 
be restraints and controls. How many of those people ask what this 
could do for America, and what it might do to develop the potential- 
ities of our people? All over the Nation ears will be listening. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Swalin, I want to say to begin with that I cer- 
tainly enjoyed your testimony and find it to be very helpful. Do I 
get the impression that you do endorse the intent of the various bills 
pending before the committee to establish a Commission on the Arts in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare? 
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Mr. Swaurn. Mr. Chairman, I not only endorse them, but I regard 
them as an absolute minimum. I think they are long overdue. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Wainwright ? 

Mr. Warnwricut. I have no questions. I could not agree with the 
gentleman more. I think he made a fine presentation. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Nicholson ? 

Mr. Nicnotson. About all the symphonies we have are those pro- 
duced two or three hundred years ago. Apparently, no modern 
composer can write music as the old composers could. 

I wonder if it is because we pay no attention to it or whether we 
take it as a matter of course ? 

Mr. Swain. That is a very good question. I think there was a 
different esthetic then. First of all, there was an esthetic of pleasure. 
People wrote music that was consonant, that was created to give 
pleasure. 

As our civilization has developed, the artist has tended more and 
more to reflect the tensions of the society around him (and that indi- 
cates the painter as well as the musician). 

In other words, the artist might say “I see an ugly man on a train 
or ina restaurant. To me he is remarkable and I want to paint him.” 

The music of Stravinsky’s Rites of Spring, at its first performance 
in 1913, virtually prec ipitated a riot in Paris. It is music with raucous 
and powerful dissonances. It has a different esthetic. 

Stravinsky intimated that he had created music reflecting the spirit 
of the ballet with all of its pagan primitivism. In this case (and this 
is a criterion we might have ‘for any art work), we need to seek the 
artistic purpose. As one studies the Stravinsky score, he finds that 
the craftsmanship is remarkable, and that the music also expresses the 
ballet remarkably. 

We may not appreciate some works of art immediately because our 
first impressions are often too superficial. Someone once said that we 
expect music to be a “drowsy reverie relieved by nervous thrills.” But 
we read basic values into the music after it becomes more and more 
familiar. 

The English essayist, Lamb, was asked if he would meet a certain 
man, and he said, “No, I don’t like him.” The other person then said, 
“But, Mr. Lamb, you don’t know him”—to which Mr. Lamb retorted, 
“That is why I don’t like him.” 

On the other hand, there are many creative efforts that have little 
value. We know it is indeed difficult to create a work of art. 

But one of our tasks is to be vigilant for the new genius. He cries 
out for a hearing, and it is the obligation of a symphony orchestra to 
give him a hearing. Maybe this composer will be ace epted in 50 years 
as one of the giants of his era, though now the public rejects him. 

The Finnish Government in 1897 gave Sibelius a life grant and 
indicated that he would not have to worry about making a living. 
They were certain he would bring glory and fame to his native land. 
And so he has. But a great deal of Sibelius’ music that is “popular” 
today was composed 40 or 50 years ago. 

Mr. Nicuorson. In the last 50 years I cannot think of a half dozen 
singers in opera who were born in this country, and I cannot think of 
very many symphony leaders, for that matter. Boston, Philadelphia, 
Texas, and Chicago all have directors who came from a foreign coun- 
try. 
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Apparently, our rank and file American never gets up to those 
heights. 

Mr. Swauin. You are right with respect to the symphony directors 
game 4 One of the reasons, I regret to say, is because of power- 

ul, monopolistic controls of some concert managers who do not give 
adequate opportunities to some of our American musicians. 

As Mr. Porterfield has said, the way to learn acting is to go before 
the audience. That is part of the instrument. So the conductor re- 

uires a good orchestra. But the concert manager says to the con- 

uctor, “T cannot use you because you have no ‘box office’ name. All 
I go by is what you bring in at the door. I can sell a dozen Bruno 
Walters but I cannot sell you.” 

Mr. Nicuotson. You have to have something to sell. Apparently, 
Germany, Austria, and the rest of those places produce these people 
who can be sold. 

Mr. Swain. Not necessarily. Very often we have made a fetish 
of European reputations. Anything which has been developed in 
Europe is assumed to be good because it is remote, and because it has 
a vogue and tradition. 

Mr. Nicuorson. The ordinary person sort of feels out of place 
going to an opera, a symphony or a concert. People back home get 
the idea he feels he is above the rest of them if he goes to that type sof 
entertainment. 

Mr. Swat. That is why we must stress children’s concerts. The 
church knows and the school knows that they must work with youth. 

Let us remember that we have a compulsory public school sys- 
tem. We say, in effect (and this was due to great leadership i in Amer- 
ica 100 and less years ago), that every janitor’s son and daughter 
would go to school. But the people probably protested: “We ‘want 
the children to work on the farms. We didn’t have much education. 
We don’t want any educational highbrows.” And yet it was estab- 
lished and became law that every janitor’s son and daughter would 
go to school. In fact, they would have to go to school whether or not 
they wanted to, and for a long period—now until the age of 16. If 
they refused they could be apprehended, and if that didn’t suffice the 
parents could be apprehended. That, indeed, is the measure of obli- 
gation that our Nation expects from its citizenry. It is a dedication 
to basic values. 

I will concur with you that I believe the operas should be in Eng- 
lish, and I believe every effort should be made to familiarize the peo- 

le with good music. Tell a little about it and what the composer 
is trying to do, instead of writing program notes that people cannot 
read in a dark concert hall. 

The so-called average listener says, “I don’t know anything about 
it, but I know what I like.” The corollary is that he likes only what 
he knows. Somehow, he doesn’t tell that to the doctor, pharmacist, 
mathematician, or atomic scientist. 

Perhaps the answer to your question is that we must become fa- 
miliar with good things, and the best approach is to begin with the 
youth. 

I was in an oil station in Fayetteville not so long ago. I telephoned 
one of our committee chairmen and, in this case, used the telephone 
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for quite a while. When I concluded, I turned to the proprietor and 
apologized for using his telephone so long. 

He pomeey said, “You don’t have to apologize to me for the 
North Carolina Symphony. I think a great deal of it.” 

I said, “Have you heard it?” 

He answered, “No; I wouldn’t go to a concert. I don’t know any- 
thing about such music.” 

I said, “Why do you want it then?” And he replied, “I want it 
for my children.” 

Mr. Warnwricut. Some of the distinguished American composers, 
Howard Hassen, Ferde Grofe, would have a fit if they thought that 
American natives had not produced really good music. 

You talk about Stravinsky expressing his tempo of the times. 
Would you say that when a man writes something like The Consul, 
The Telephone, or The Medium that he is expressing in music the 
tempo of the times, problems people are confronted with in everyday 
society ¢ 

Mr. Swaurn. Not invariably. I think it is a product of his think- 
ing, and his thinking is a product of his time, his life, and his per- 
sonality. 

Mr. Wainwricnt. Does that mean it is bad music? 

Mr. Swati. No; not at all. I think good art depends on many 
things. For example, it depends, first of all, upon craftsmanship. I 
know a person who has good ideas but he cannot write. He does not 
have an adequate technique to bring about order and logic, and he 
needs to fulfill an artistic purpose and achieve approximate emo- 
tional effects. It takes brainpower and the capacity to create a style 
that is original and individual. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Swalin, for your very 
fine testimony. 

We are approaching the time when the House will be in session. 
Very shortly after that I expect we will get a quorum call. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much for coming, Mr. Porterfield 
and Mr. Swalin. 

I have a telegram which I will ask be inserted in the transcript 
at this point. 

(The telegram referred to follows:) 

RocHester, N. Y., July 19, 1957. 
Hon. Cart ELLiort, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Strongly urge favorable consideration of bills authorizing establishment of 
governmental Advisory Commission on the Arts. I have served during the past 
25 years as a member of several temporary governmental advisory committees 
including the Advisory Committee for the Federal Music Project, Advisory Com- 
mittee to the State Department, and chairman of Advisory Committee to 
UNESCO and can testify that the lack of any permanent governmental com- 
mittee to give continuance corelation and direction to the Government work in 
the arts has made our work extremely difficult. I respectfully submit that in 
this day of materialistic science the arts need and deserve our support as never 
before in our history. 

Howarp HANSON, 
Director, Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester ; 
President, National Music Council. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. HORTENSE AMRAM, WEAVER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mrs. Amram. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on 
Special Education, my name is Hortense Amram. I am a practicin 
weaver and I live at 431 New Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 
It is there, in my home, that I have my looms and weave the cloth and 
various other items that provide a part of my income. 

As a practitioner of one of the handcrafts, I have a deep interest 
in Congressman Thompson’s bill, H. R. 3541, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare as recommended by President 
Eisenhower in several messages to the Congress in recent years. I 
wish to address myself to that portion of Congressman Thompson’s 
bill which seeks to provide for recognition and encouragement of our 
American craft movement. I wish to commend Mr. Thompson for 
his insistence that the crafts be listed in the bill now before this 
committee. 

My own interest in this bill lies in its ability to increase the interest 
in, and recognition of, the importance of craft work among all our 
_—— Creative work is well within the capacity of everyone, from 

indergarten to old age. Witness the countless manifestations of this 
in the growing number of those practicing the many crafts now flour- 
ishing across the country. 

The strength of this urge to creativity is not only the deeply human 
one, but in our country it stems from a rich and varied tradition. 
The early Americans expressed their feeling for beauty in the crafts 
they produced for their daily needs. For them a chair became a 
work of art. Their handwoven coverlets, their decorated marriage 
contracts, their cooking utensils, these and a hundred other simple 
objects were made with such loving care that today we recognize them 
for the masterpieces they are and we cherish them in our greatest 
museums. The famous Index of American Design in the National 
Gallery of Art has, I think, something like 20,000 items representing 
the American crafts. 

The magnitude of our current interest in the craft arts is evidenced 
by the fact that approximately $135 million was spent in 1956 for 
materials used in craft work. Manufacturers are anticipating an 
increase in this amount for 1957. This figure refers only to mate- 
rials used and does not include the vast sums spent on tools and asso- 
ciated items necessary to weave, to make ceramics, and so on, to pro- 
vide which a billion-dollar industry has been established. In addition, 
the publication of books and articles dealing largely with instruction 
in the techniques of the crafts has also become a large industry employ- 
ing many people. Some of the books on the crafts have actually become 
best sellers. Craft magazines are forging ahead steadily both in num- 
ber of subscribers and in the actual number of magazines published. 
Outstanding among these are Craft Horizons, Handweaver & Crafts- 
man, Ceramics, the Cross-Country Craftsman, and Design. There 
are, too, such publications as School Arts and Arts and Activities, 
which are primarily directed to the teachers of these subjects. The 
teachers have their national organizations, the principal one being 
the National Art Education Association, a department of the National 
Education Association. 
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In addition to education, the craftwork today shows three distinct 
manifestations: vocational, recreational, and therapeutic. For in- 
stance, in the vocational field there has recently been noted a tre- 
mendous increase in the sale of handmade articles for use in homes, as 
well as wearing apparel. In many shops, such items make up quite 
a large part of their stock. An increasing number of craft workers 
ure either supporting themselves or adding to their income by their 
productions. Quite a number have established important businesses, 
hiring other craftsmen. Craft groups working together are to be 
found across the country. But the largest and most important pro- 
fessional group in this work consists of the regular teachers of craft 
subjects in the schools, colleges, universities, and specialized groups. 

The summer 1957 issue of Handweaver & Craftsman lists the Fourth 
Annual Handweaving Conference held at the University of Kansas, 
in April; the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts and such 
related activities as the annual Craftsmen’s Fair at the Belknap 
Mountain Recreation Area, at Guilford, in August, which now attracts 
thousands of visitors each year and results in five-figure sales; the 
handweaving course at Mills College, Oakland, Calif., established in 
1944; the Northwest Conference of Handweavers jointly sponsored 
by the Seattle, Wash., Weavers Guild and the University of Wash- 
ington’s School of Art and Home Economics at the University in 
Seattle, to which come more than 400 weavers from all over the 
country; the Craftsmen’s Fair of the Southern Highlands at Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; the Museum of International Folk Art at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex.; the Virginia Highlands Festival at Abingdon, Va.; the 
Fourth Ozark Arts and Crafts Fair at War Eagle, and many others, 
including ceramics and other crafts. 

In the recreational field lies the largest group numerically of craft 
workers. So large is this group that it certainly merits the help and 
attention of such a commission as Congressman Thompson’s measure 
would establish. Notable in this field are the retired elderly people. 
Craftwork for this group is contributing one of the outstanding 
solutions for their social and psychological problems. Witness the 
success of the Sunshine University, in Florida, established originally 
for a few retired individuals, but which already has an enrollment 
in the thousands, although they have been specializing in weaving and 
ceramics only. 

National social and recreational groups whose programs emphasize 
the various crafts include the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, Camp Fire, 
Boys and Girls Clubs, YMCA, YWCA, YMHA, YWHA, American 
Red Cross, American Craftsmen’s Council which includes seventy- 
odd National, State, regional, and local groups; the 4-H Clubs; and 
others. The morale and welfare services of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps provide arts and crafts as an integral part 
of the off-duty recreation services provided enlisted men, officer 
personnel, and their families. 

Occupational therapy has demonstrated the value of creative craft 
work in the treatment and cure of physical and mental illnesses. All 
homes for the aged, Veterans’ Administration hospitals, industrial 
hospitals and other hospitals, and hospitals for the Armed Forces 
now have established craft centers and hobby shops. 
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One other activity in the field of craft art must be mentioned: that 
of exhibitions. The impressive list of these and the great number 
of those who attend them are indicative of the importance this work 
is assuming in our daily life. Not only are these exhibitions making 
fine work known to our people, but the United States Information 
Agency has sent quite a number of important exhibitions of Ameri- 
can craft work edad. These shows have been developed by the 
Smithsonian Institution and private organizations for the United 
States Information Agency. Early in June, craftsmen, educators, 
and other leaders in this field from all over the country attended the 
First Annual Conference of American Craftsmen, in Asilomar, Calif. 
The conference was held under the sponsorship of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council which last year opened a great Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts in New York City at 29 West 53d Street. This is 
a permanent year-round museum devoted solely to the craft arts. 

It seems evident to me, therefore, that this extraordinary growth 
of interest in this form of art calls for the recognition and encourage- 
ment that a Federal commission could give. Such an agency would 
not only strengthen this ground swell of interest, but provide a foun- 
dation for a tremendous renascence and flowering of the craft arts 
in our country. 

I thank you for the courtesy you have shown me in hearing my 
statement. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We thank you very much, Mrs. Amram, for your very 
fine statement. 

It will be given every consideration by the subcommittee in its de- 
liberations on this proposed legislation. 

The committee will stand adjourned until further call. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned. ) 
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